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DECLARE  here,  in  the  very  front 
of  this  work,  that  I  have  never  prao 
fifed  midwifery  :  though  I  undertake, 
tieverthelefs,  to  teach  the  art  of  delivery. 
As  this  may,  confequently,*  appear  para¬ 
doxical,  it  demands  feme  explanation. 

I  was  appointed,  by  the  Faculty  of  Me¬ 
dicine  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1745,  to  give 
to  the  mid  wives,  and  their,  pupils,  a  courfe 
of  ledures  on  midwifery  ;  which  was  then 
intended  to  he  eftablifhed  in  the  phyfic 
fchools  y  and  which  has  been  fence  conti¬ 
nued,  I  complied,  without  helitation, 
with  the  requeft  of  the  faculty;  though  I 
had  only  then  that  general  knowledge  of 
the  fubjed,  which  every  phyfician,  who 

has 
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has  a  due  regard  to  his  profefiion,  ought 
to  have  in  all  branches  of  the  medicinal 
art ;  even  thofe  he  does  not,  nor  ever  in- 
tends  to  pradtife.  This  courfe  was  not, 
however,  to  be  given,  till  fix  months  after¬ 
wards  :  and  I  took  the  advantage  of  that 
interval,  to  read,  or  ftudy,  all  the  treatifes 
in  the  art  of  midwifery,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  laft  thirty  years,  either  in 
Latin  or  French.  I  found,  in  almoft  all  of 
them,  matters,  that  were  juft,  ufeful,  im¬ 
portant,  and  deferving  of  approbation ; 
but  they  were  written  without  order,  or 
method  ;  full  of  trivial  articles,  repetitions, 
and  vague  or  ill  reported  obfervations ;  and 
difplayed  an  attempt  to  fhine,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  £how  of  learning,  mifplaced  and 
undigefted ;  in  which  difficult  queftions  in 
phyfic  were  dully  difcuffed,  without  being 
underftood  :  which  depreciated  the  other 
more  valuable  contents  of  the  works.  In 
this  manner,  were  compofed  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe  voluminous  books :  where 
the  good  and  pertinent  matter  was  buried 
in  a  heap  of  the  frivolous  and  foreign.  I 
muft,  neverthelefs,  except  forne,  though  a 
fmall  number,  written  with  order  and  pre- 
cifion  :  where  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
ufeful ;  and  where  the  authors  appear  very 
fuperior  to  the  fubjedt. 


Idif- 
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I  difpenled  with  what  might  be  difguft- 
ful  $  read  thefe  works  with  attention  ;  col¬ 
lected  from  them  what  was  ufeful  and 
good ;  and  compared  the  different  modes 
of  practice  fet  forth  in  them ;  from  which 
I  feleCted  thole,  that  appeared  to  me  belt, 
and  mod  authorized.  By  this  means  I 
made  a  compilement,  which  ferved,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  expreflion,  as  a  ground  to  the 
public  leCtures  I  gave ;  and  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  approbation.  I  was  appointed 
again  to  the  fame  office  the  two  following 
years ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  that 
time,  to  compleat  what  I  had  before  pro¬ 
cured,  by  frefh  reading,  frelh  extracts, 
and  freih  reflections  3  which  rendered  my 
firft  compilement  more  extenfive,  and,  I 
may  venture  to  fay,  more  valuable. 

This  compilement  had,  however,  gone 
out  of  my  mind,  and  I  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  farther  ufe  of  it^wlien  it  was 
'reprefented  tome,  that  tl^Qftgh  the  mid¬ 
wives  at  Paris  could  obtain  inftruCtions, 
and,  perhaps,  alfo  thole'  in  other  great 
cities  of  the  kingdom ;  yet  it  was  obvious, 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  it  in  the  mid¬ 
dling  towns  of  the  provinces ;  and  dill  lefs 
in  the  country  :  that  there  was  not  even  any 
one  book  proper  for  them,  by  which  they 
could  learn,  in  the  leaft,  the  principles  of 
their  art :  that  they  had  only  an  old  rote, 

which 
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which  was  tranfmitted  down  from  one  to 
another :  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  re¬ 
gret,  to  fee  young  midwives  obliged  to 
purchafe,  by  the  mod  fervile  courtfhip, 
what  the  older  would  or  could  communi¬ 
cate  to  them ;  which  was  often  fcarcely 
any  thing  ;  and  never  more  than  a  very 
little. 

Endeavours  were  ufed  to  perfwade  me, 
that  the  lectures  which  I  had  given  in  the 
phyfic  fchool,  to  the  midwives  at  Paris, 
would  be  a  very  ufeful  work  for  thofe  in  the 
provinces,  if  I  would  take  the  trouble  of 
digefting  it :  but  I  could  not,  neverthelefs, 
refolve  then  to  do  it.  It  was  the  pubiica- 
1 1  on  of  the  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  women , 
that  I  have  lately  given,  which  determined 
me  in  this  point.  I  reckoned,  that  this 
work  would  not  be  compleat,  if  I  did  not 
fubjoin  to  it  a  treatife  on  child-birth;  which 
is  one  of  the  mod  general  diforders  of  wo¬ 
men.  I  then  had  recourfe  to  my  former 
collection ;  and,  after  having  made  the  al¬ 
terations,  corrections,  and  additions  to  it, 
which  appeared  neceffary,  I  compofed  a 
work  from  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 
In  the  doing  this,  I  propofed  three  points 
to  myfelf,  which  I  believe  requifite  to  all 
didaCtic  works;  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  formed 
with  a  view  to  inftruCt,  or  teach. 


The 
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The  jirjl  is,  to  purfuc  an  accurate  me¬ 
thod  ;  a  regular  order  in  putting  every 
matter  in  its  proper  place:  and  to  begin  with 
the  things  that  are  moft  eafy,  go  on  to 
thofe  which  are  more  difficult,  and.  leave 
nothing  behind  which  has  not  been  fuffici- 
ently  explained.  By  this  means,  the  reader 
pafles,  without  being  detained,  from  one  dif¬ 
ficult  chapter,  to  another  ftill  more  difficult ; 
and  attains,  without  trouble,  to  the  under- 
{landing  the  moft  obfcure  parts  of  the  fub- 
ject  which  he  ftudies.  Or  dints  hccc  virtns 
erit. 

The  fecond  is,  to  follow  the  counfel  of 
Homer,  who  fays,  ^uicquid  prczcipies  ejio 
brevis .  In  this  view,  I  have  retrenched 
too  particular  details,  digreffions,  and  ufe- 
lefs  reflections  :  and  I  have  confined  myfelf 
to  what  is  really  effential  in  the  methods  of 
pradtice  I  have  explained.  Hence,  the  mind, 
not  being  led  aftray,  is  wholly  engaged  on 
the  objedt  prefented  j  and  comprehends  it 
more  effectually. 

The  third  is,  to  be  perfpicuous.  This  qua¬ 
lity  is  abfolutely  neccftary  to  a  didadtic  work, 
defigned  for  women  v/ho  are  not  capable 
of  following  an  obfcure  and  complex  man¬ 
ner  of  reafoning.  On  this  account,  I  have 
taken  care  to  write  in  a  fimple  ftyle;  to  ufe 
fhort  periods  without  invention ;  and  to  ap¬ 
ply  all  the  words  in  their  natural  fignifica- 
lion,  without  any  metaphors. 
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If,  by  my  attention  to  thofe  matter^  1 
have  had  the  fuccefs  to  give  an  elementary 
treatife  on  the  art  of  midwifery*  which 
fhall  be  proper  for  mid  wives,  and  will  ferve 
to  inftrudt  them,  I  ihall  be  better  fatistied 
with  having  made  an  ufeful  cornpilement, 
than  I  fhould  be,  with  having  publifhed  a 
work  full  of  ingenious  and  new  refearches, 
of  a  curious  nature  only. 

I  have  been  ftridt  in  purfuing  the  plan  I 
laid  down  ;  and  have  never  deviated  from  it, 
except  in  the  fummary  hiftory  of  the  art  of 
midwifery ;  and  the  chapter  on  the  Casfa- 
rean  operation  ;  where  fome  may  think  I 
have  accumulated  too  many  quotations. 
But  I  could  not  avoid  it :  as  there  was  no 
medium.  For  I  muft  either  have  omitted 
thofe  two  fubjedfs;  which  I  thought  was 
not  proper;  or  1  muft  have  treated  them  as 
I  have  done.  The  mid  wives  may  make  ufe 
of  what  they  underftand ;  and  may  let  alone 
what  they  do  not ;  and  what,  indeed,  was 
not  intended  for  them. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  blamed,  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  explained  fufficiently,  in  detail,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  laborious  deliveries  ;  which 
come  from  the  bad  conformation  of  the 
bafon,  in  which  the  head  of  the  child  is 
locked.  But  I  am  provided  with  a  juft  ex- 
cufe  for  that. 

Thofe  faulty  conformations,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  delivery  laborious,  are  generally  the 

con- 
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confequences  of  the  debauches  of  the  pa¬ 
rents.  They  are  rare  in  the  provincial 
towns;  and  unknown  in  the  country  :  and  it 
is  for  midwives  in  thofe  places  that  I  write. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  perform  thefe  de¬ 
liveries,  manual  dexterity  alone  is  not  fuffi- 
cient.  Particular  inftruments  are  neceflary, 
which  midwives  have  not ;  and  of  which 
the  greateft  part  are  not  able  to  make  any 
ufe  :  but  if  there  be  fome,  who  are  defirous 
to  be  better  informed  with  relation  to  fuch 
deliveries,  and  the  inftruments  which  are 
requifite  for  them,  I  recommend  them  to  a 
book,  intituled  Obfervations  on  the  caufes 
and  accidents  of  fever al  laborious  deliveriesy 
printed  at  Paris  in  1749  :  and  alfo  the  Se¬ 
quel  of  thefe  obfervations ,  printed  in  1751  : 
which  I  am  certain  they  will  not  read, 
without  learning  much  from  them,  if  they 
be  able  to  underftand  them. 

To  conclude,  I  exhort  the  midwives  to 
give  lefs  of  the  compofitions  with  ftrong  li~ 
quors  in  them,  to  the  women  in  difficult 
and  long  labours.  I  know,  that  thefe 
compofitions  came  originally  from  us  :  that 
the  books  of  our  ancient  authors  are  full  of 
them  :  that  it  is  by  tradition  the  midwives 
communicate  them  fucceffively  to  each 
other :  and  that  it  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
knowledge  of  moft  of  them.  But  thefe 
compounds  with  ftrong  liquors  heat  much, 
often  occafion  fever,  and  cannot  change  the 

bad 
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bad  polltlon  of  the  child.  It  is  proper,  in 
thefe  cafes,  which  are  frequent,  to  know 
how  to  turn  the  child ;  and  deliver  it  by 
the  feet.  The  operation  is  not  difficult  $ 
particularly  when  it  is  performed  early  : 
the  uterus  being  then  fupple  and  lax :  and, 
if  the  midwife  be  ignorant  how  to  do  it3 
fhe  ought  to  renounce  her  profeffion. 


P  R  E- 


PREFACE 


OF  THE 

TRANSLATOR. 


/T"*^  H  E  treatife  on  the  art  of  midwife¬ 
ry,  of  which  a  tranflation  is  here 
given,  was,  as  the  late  Dr.  Aftruc, 
the  author  of  it,  declares,  written  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  ufe  of  the  midwives  in 
France ;  particularly  thofe  in  country  places^ 
who,  from  the  want  of  fome  affiftance  of 
this  kind,  were  left  to  themfelves  in  the 
moft  heiplefs  date  of  ignorance,  as  well  of 
the  right  methods  of  pradice,  as  principles 
of  their  art. 

The  great  reputation  he  has  borne  in  other 
parts  of  the  medical  profeffion,  makes  it 
needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  his  charader, 
and  abilities  in  general:  and  he  has  himfelf 
fet  forth,  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  the 
pretenfions  he  had  to  knowledge  in  mid¬ 
wifery  i 
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"wifery  ;  and  the  means  of  his  obtaining  it* 
He  was  not,  as  he  acknowledges,  a  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  art  of  delivery :  but  fuch 
was  the  eftimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
as  to  his  general  qualifications  as  a  phyfi- 
cian,  particularly  with  refped  to  female 
difcrders  ;  and  his  confequential  expe¬ 
rience  and  opportunity  of  obfervation,  as 
well  in  what  related  to  pregnancy  and  de¬ 
livery,  as  to  others ;  that  he  was  called  up¬ 
on,  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris, 
preferably  to  any  of  the  profeffed  accou¬ 
cheurs ,  to  give  a  courfe  of  ledures  to  the 
mid  wives  of  that  city.  In  confequence  of 
his  taking  this  office  upon  him,  he  made, 
as  he  fays,  a  methodical  colledion  of  the 
belt  matter,  he  could  feled  from  all  the 
authors  who  have  treated  of  midwifery,  in 
French  or  Latin;  and  to  this  he  fubjoined 
what  he  had  learnt  from  his  own  remarks, 
of  the  methods  of  the  prelent  Pariiian  prac¬ 
tice  :  which  his  lit  nation,  as  a  phyfician 
confulted  in  the  moil  extenfive  manner  in 
all  the  diforders  of  women,  had  given  him 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  perfedly  well. 
The  fubftance  of  what  he  delivered  in  ihat 
courle  of  ledures,  compofes  this  work; 
intended,  as  he  fays,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe, 
who  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  the 
other  way.  But  he  might  further  have  pre- 
iumed  the  publication  of  it  to  be  equally 
iifeful  to  thole,  who  had  attended  his 

courfes ; 
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courfes ;  confidering  how  little  is  well  con¬ 
ceived,  and  how  much  lefs  retained  after¬ 
wards,  from  the  oral  communication  of  lec¬ 
tures,  if  there  be  no  means  of  reviving  to 
the  memory,  in  an  accurate  manner,  by 
reading,  the  particulars  that  have  been  thus 
taught ;  in  order  to  the  more  mature  confe¬ 
deration,  or  occafional  recollection  of,  them : 
which  holds  good  ftill  more  ftrongly  in  the 
cafe  of  women,  than  in  that  of  perfons 
accuftomed  to  methodical  inftrudtions.  He 
aflerts,  likewife,  in  the  preface,  that  he 
has  been  particularly  attentive,  as  to  his 
manner  of  writing  in  this  work,  to  adapt 
himfelf  to  the  capacity  of  midwives  in  ge¬ 
neral  :  and  he  has  indeed  done  fo,  in  the 
practical  part,  in  mo  ft  inftances :  though  it 
muft  be  allowed,  the  habit  of  writing,  and 
thinking,  in  a  more  learned  and  technical 
ftyle  and  manner,  has  fometimes  raifed  him* 
contrary  to  his  intention,  above  their  level, 
both  in  exprefiion  and  fentiment:  but  where 
this  could  be  remedied  in  the  tranflation,  by 
fubftituting,  or  adding  more  familiar  words, 
it  has  been  carefully  done.  Very  low  or  vul¬ 
gar  expreffions,  or  names  of  things,  are, 
however,  avoided ;  as  being  difguftful  to 
feme  readers,  and  not  more  clear  or  expli¬ 
cit  to  any,  than  proper  terms,  of  which  the 
fignification  is  explained  in  the  work  itfelf, 
when  they  are  firft  introduced. 


The 
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The  fame  want  of  opportunity  of  duly 
learning  their  art,  which  induced  the  faculty 
of  medicine  at  Paris  to  eftablifh  a  courfe  of 
ledtures  for  theimprovement  of  the  mid  wives 
of  France,  holds  good,  in  an  equal  degree,  as 
to  thofe  of  Great  Britain  :  many  of  whom 
have  not  more  knowledge,  nor  better  means 
of  procuring  it.  For  though  there  are  fome 
books  on  this  fubjedt  in  our  language,  from 
which,  by  a  proper  application,  they  might 
gain  very  material  inftrudtion  ;  yet  none  of 
them  fully  come  up  to  the  notion  of  a  work, 
calculated  for  the  eafy  and  complete  inform¬ 
ation  of  midwives,  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  art.  Of  the  books  of  this 
kind  already  publiffied  in  English,  the 
greateft  part  were  not  intended  particularly 
for  the  ufe  of  women ;  but  rather  of  men 
defigned  to  undertake  the  office,  as  accou - 
cbeurs ,  in  difficult  and  hazardous  cafes ;  and 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  previous  learning 
and  knowledge  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology. 
Thefe  books  were,  therefore,  written  ia 
technical  language  3  and  explained  the  fub- 
]edt  by  reafonings,  deduced  from  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  thefe  branches  of  fcience ;  with¬ 
out  a  previous  knowledge  of  which  the 
contents  were  incomprehenfible,  This  ren¬ 
dered  them  abftrufe  and  unintelligible  to 
women,  wanting  thefe  preliminary  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  reading  them ;  while  a  minute 
detail  of  the  inftruments  and  operations  re- 
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quired  in  difficult  cafes,  where  manual  af«* 
fiftance  fails  j  and  of  the  medical  treatment 
of  difeafes  attendant  on  pregnancy  or  child¬ 
bed  ;  or  a  very  large  compilement  of  parti- 
cular  obfervations,  and  cafes ;  made  them 
too  complex  or  voluminous  for  this  purpofe* 
and  difcouraged  the  midwives  from  the 
ftudy  or  occaftonal  ufe  of  them.  Some 
treatifes  there  are,  indeed,  profeffedly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  ufe  of  women  :  but  they  are 
very  indifferent  compilements,  of  what  is 
found  in  fome  other  writers,  in  general  the 
older  and  worft ;  and  fhew  the  authors  had 
not  a  very  great  capacity  for  learning,  much 
lefs  for  teaching  this  art.  I  fpare  to  make 
any  remarks  here  on  a  work,  written  by  a 
late  eminent  teacher  and  pradtitioner  of 
midwifery,  further  than  to  fay,  that  though 
I  think  it  the  be  ft  which  ever  was  publifhed 
on  this  fubjedt,  it  is  yet  defective  in  fome 
points,  and  exceptionable  in  others ;  and 
has  by  no  means  anticipated  the  utility  of 
a  good  work  on  the  fame:  either  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  view,  or  with  refpedt  to  the  particular 
inftrudtion  of  women. 

It  was  prefumed,  therefore,  confidering 
the  fimilarity  of  the  cafe  of  the  Britifh  and 
French  midwives,  with  refpedt  to  means  of 
information  regarding  their  office,  that  a 
tranflation  of  this  treatife  might  be  of  the 
fame  advantage  to  the  one,  as  the  original 
to  the  other.  And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 

the 
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the  plan,  difpofition,  and  more  complete 
enumeration  of  the  particulars  neceffary  to 
be  known  to  midwives,  give  it  a  peculiar 
merit,  both  with  refpedt  to  brevity,  per- 
fpicuity,  and  the  ampler  view  of  the  fub- 
jedf ;  in  which,  it  excells  any  other  work  of 
this  kind  before  publiftied.  At  the  fame  time 
it  mu  ft  be  admitted,  that  fomething  more 
than  a  meer  tranflation  was  absolutely 
wanting,  to  render  it  of  real  value,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  approved  pradlice  of  this  art  in 
our  own  country.  Dr.  Aftruc  took  up  his 
notions  of  the  theory  of  midwifery,  as  far  as 
it  depended  on  the  principles  of  phyfiology, 
and  anatomy,  from  what  had  been  broached 
by  the  writers  in  earlier,  and  lefs  enlightened 
times :  and  he  was  more  zealoufly  difpofed 
to  eftablifh  the  opinions,  he  had  already  im¬ 
bibed,  than  to  liften  to  new  dodlrines.  He 
has  accordingly  advanced,  in  this  work,  fe- 
veral  fpeculative  matters ;  of  which,  though 
they  were  formerly  received  notions,  the 
error  is  now  well  known  to  more  accurate 
enquirers.  With  refpedt,  like  wife,  to  the 
pradlice,  following  the  pre fent  French  me¬ 
thods,  founded  on  thofe  miftaken  principles, 
or  defedlive  for  other  reafons ;  and  which 
have  not  been  reformed,  as  among  the  more 
able  with  us,  from  jufter  views  of  fadls, 
and  reafonings  on  them  ;  he  has  adopted 
feveral  particulars,  that  are  materially 
wrong:  and  omitted,  at  the  fame  time, 

others 
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others  eflfentially  requisite  to  be  underload 
by  thofe,  to  whofe  ufe  the  work  is  appro¬ 
priated.  It  has  been  thought  neceffary, 
therefore,  in  order  to  render  this  treatife  of 
real  utility  here,  to  add  an  ample  fupple- 
ment,  in  which  the  theoretic  errors  might 
be  rectified ;  the  more  faulty  methods  of 
pradtice  amended  ;  and  the  material  omitr- 
ted  articles  fupplied  :  and  to  which  fhould 
be  prefixed  the  forms  of  prefcription  of  the 
Parifian  Pharmacopeia ,  for  the  compound 
medicines,  that  are  directed  in  Dr.  Aftruc’s 
work,  and  are  there  intended  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  conformably  to  that  Pharmacopeia . 

The  addition  of  the  recipes  from  the  Pa¬ 
rifian  Pharmacopeia ,  for  the  medicines  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  author,  is  certainly  very  re- 
quifite,  in  order  to  render  them  ufeful,  or 
at  all  intelligible;  at  lead;  to  fuch  as  are 
not  poffefled  of  that  Pharmacopeia ,  or  able 
to  read  it  in  the  original  Latin:  which  muft 
be  the  cafe  of  nearly  all,  for  whom  this 
book  is  principally  defigned.  For  as  to 
fome  of  thefe  medicines,  the  very  names 
are  not  known  in  this  country;  and  much 
lefs  the  ingredients,  proportion,  or  prepa¬ 
ration  :  and  the  theriaca ,  and  fome  other 
more  general  officinal  compounds,  which 
we  have  in  common  with  the  French,  as 
to  the  name  and  general  form,  vary,  never- 
thelefs,  from  thofe  of  our  Pharmacopeia ,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  capital  ingredients. 

*  *  Whence 
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Whence  It  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  make 
due  allowance  for  fuch  difference,  in  the 
medical  exhibition  here,  where  one  is  to 
be  fubftituted  for  the  other,  to  be  able  to 
compare  them,  as  to  the  refpe&ive  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuch  ingredients.  They  are, 
therefore,  all  inferted  at  large,  except  the 
theriaca,  Madam  Fouquet’s  plafter,  and 
the  anodyne  tindhire.  The  form  of  the 
theriaca  is  omitted,  becaufe  the  great  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  ingredients ;  many  of  them 
compounds  of  numbers  of  others ;  which, 
neverthelefs,  did  not  make  it  differ  effen- 
tially  from  ours  but  in  the  proportion  of 
opium  rendered  it  expedient  to  avoid  fo  vo¬ 
luminous  a  quotation :  and  to  give  the 
quantity  of  opium  only  comparatively  to 
that  in  ours  3  on  which  the  variation  of  the 
refpedtive  dofes  alone  depends,  when  one 
is  ufed  inftead  of  the  other.  Madam  Fou- 
quet’s  plafter,  and  the  anodyne  tindlure, 
are  left  out  from  a  reafon  of  neceffity. 
For  neither  of  them  have  a  place  in  the 
Parifian  Pbar?nacopeia  ;  nor  are  to  be  found 
in  Baume  s  elements  of  pharmacy ,  the  lateft, 
and  a  very  complete  view  of  the  French 
practice  :  and  I  did  not,  on  this  account, 
know  where  to  procure  them.  Nor  was 
it,  indeed,  of  eonfequence ;  for  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  their  ufe  being  very  clear,  others, 
of  the  fame  nature,  may  be  fubftituted  with 
equal  advantage.  The  firft  appendix  may. 
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I  prefume,  be  therefore  allowed  to  be  a 
very  necelTary  addition  to  a  tranflation  of 
this  work. 

The  fecond  appendix  contains  two  parts; 
the  theoretic,  and  practical:  into  which  it 
is  accordingly  divided*, 

The  firft  part  of  the  fecond  appendix, 
relating  to  the  theoretic  points,  may  not 
appear  lb  properly  to  belong  to  this  work, 
according  to  the  profelfed  delign  of  it :  nor 
did  it,  in  fadt,  in  the  original,  where  the 
detail  of  theory  is,  for  the  rnoft  part, 

.  avoided  >  as  being  neither  ealily  attainable,  1 
nor  indifpeniibly  ufeful  to  midwives.  But 
the  pradtical  part  of  the  fupplement  feemed 
to  make  the  introduction  of  it  necelTary 
here  :  and  other  reafons  conduced  alfo  to 
make  it  expedient.  Dr.  Aftruc,  and  the 
reft,  who  have  maintained  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion,  as  to  feveral  articles  of  pradtice  pro-* 
pofed  to  be  reformed  in  the  fecond  part  of 
this  Appendix,  founded  them  on  the  the¬ 
oretic  principles,  which  are  here  contro¬ 
verted  in  the  fir  ft  :  and  while  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  flood  their  ground,  and  were  held  as 
juft  or  true,  the  pradticaj  points,  which 
were  rirfit  deductions  in  feveral  inftances 

o 

from  them,  muft  have  been  admitted  to  be 
juft  and  proper  likewife.  It  would,  confe- 
quentiy,  have  appeared  neither  fair,  nor 
fatisfadlory,  to  have  arbitrarily  cenfured 
eftabliftied  rules  of  pradtice  taught  by  him, 

*  *  2  with- 
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without  {hewing  how  they  were  wrong; 
and  giving  adequate  reafons  for  it:  and 
thefe  reafons  could  not  be  made  com  prehen - 
fible  and  conclufive,  without  demonftrating 
the  error  of  the  Ipeculative  principles,  on 
which  they  had  been  founded ;  and  fubfti- 
tuting  inch  as  are  true  in  their  ftead.  This, 

I  apprehend,  rendered  it  extremely  requi- 
fite  to  introduce  the  theoretic  part.  But 
as  the  work  was  not  intended  by  Dr.  Aftruc, 
notwithftanding  he  modeftjy  waves  faying 
fo  exprefly,  for  the  ufeof  niidwives  folely, 
but  alfo  for  that  of  the  more  unlearned 
accoucheurs ,  this  additional  part  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  very  acceptable  to  them  :  who  may 
not  have  opportunities  of  coiledting  in¬ 
formation  of  the  late  improvements  in  the 
more  abftradted  kind  of  knowledge  of  what 
relates  to  their  art ;  but  who  may,  never- 
theiefs,  be  very  capable  of  availing  them- 
felves  of  it  when  thus  prefented  to  them. 
As  to  the  reft,  I  may  properly  repeat,  what 
Dr.  Aftruc  himfelf  has  laid  of  part  of  the 
work  in  his  preface.  “  The  mid  wives  may 

“  make  ufe  of  what  thev  do  underftand  : 

* 

“  and  may  let  alone  what  they  do  not ; 

and  what  indeed  was  not  intended  for 
t€  them.” 

The  examination  of  the  queftion,  re- 
fpecting  the  exiftence  of  the  aniuialcula  in 
femine>  which  makes  the  fubjedt  of  the  firft 
ledtion,  is  perhaps  of  the  leaft  moment, 

with 
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with  relation  to  the  proper  fubjedt  of  this 
work;  and  the  moll  incapable,  likewife,  of 
a  pofitive  determination,  of  any  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix.  As  it,  however,  admits  of  (hew¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  not  hitherto  any  demon- 
ftration  of  the  certainty  of  fuch  animalcula  % 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  coniiderable 
foundation,  for  believing  their  exiftence  to 
be  an  erroneous  notion  ;  ana  as  Dr.  Aftruc 
has,  not  only  from  the  prelum pti on  of  their 
exifting,  but  from  the  particular  form,  and 
other  qualities  which  he  gave  them,  de¬ 
duced  many  of  the  reafons  on  which  he 
eftablifhed  the  belief  of  feveral  matters, 
that  are  to  be  refuted  in  the  fubfequent  fee- 
tions ;  I  thought  it  expedient,  for  properly 
clearing  the  way,  to  take  it  under  ccnfi- 
deration. 

The  manner  of  adhejion  of  the  placenta 
and  chorion  to  the  uterus,  which  makes  the 
fubjedt  of  the  fecond  fediion,  is  a  more  ma¬ 
terial  confideration  than  the  preceding ;  and 
allows  of  greater  demonftration.  The  er¬ 
rors  here  refuted,  lead  immediately  to 
practical  confequences:  and,  while  retained, 
are  very  liable  to  perplex  and  deceive  the 
midwife  in  her  operations ;  as  well  as  her 
judgment,  with  refpedt  to  feveral  cafes,  if 
fhe  reafon  in  the  lead  on  them. 

The  refutation  of  the  erroneous  opinion, 
that  the  natural  po fit  ion  of  the  child  in  the 
uterus  is  eivith  its  head  uppermoft \  and  that 
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it  fuffers  a  culbute,  or  turning ,  before  the 
coming  on  of  labour ;  which  make  the 
fubjed  of  the  third  fedion  ;  are  of  confe- 
quence  to  the  introdudion  of  a  more  ra-» 
tional  judgment  and  pradice  in  midwifery, 
Thefe  opinions  are  rejeded  now,  by  the 
more  accurate  and  fenlible  anatomifts  and 
phylioligifts,  from  palpable  fads  obferved  in 
the  mod  fimple  manner :  but  they  are  be¬ 
lieved  by  thofe,  who  have  not  the  opportu^ 
nity  of  being  informed  of  the  later  advances 
in  knowledge :  and  indeed  they  are  yet  even 
taught  by  fome  readers  of  ledures  in  our 
own  country.  It  was,  therefore,  very 
material  to  endeavour  to  remove  this  error, 
which,  by  the  ufe  Dr.  Aftruc  himfelf 
makes  of  it  on  feveral  occafions  in  his  work, 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  falfe  prognoftication* 
and  wrong  judgments. 

The  obfer  vat  ions  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  foetus  is  nourfhed :  and  whether  there 
be  any  communication  of  blood  from  the 
mother  to  the  child ;  or  if  there  be  not \ 
of  what  other  kind  the  nutritive'  humour 
is ■}  furnifh  the  contents  of  the  fourth  fac¬ 
tion.  The  fubjeds  of  them  are  the  mod 
important  fpeculative  queftions  of  that  part 
of  phyfiolpgy,  which  regards  the  pregnant 
(Economy  :  and  have  molt  divided  the  fen- 
timents  of  fhofe,  who  have  perfued  this 
kind  of  inquiry.  The  fa t  greateft  part  of 
writers  have  maintained  the  communica¬ 


tion 
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ticm  of  blood  betwixt  the  mother  and 
child:  but  the  abler  anatomifts,  andphyfio- 
logifts  of  the  prefent  times,  have  agreed  in 
rejedting  it :  holding,  that  the  child  is 
nouriflied  by  fome  lymphous  or  ladteous 
fluid,  abforbed  by  the  umbilical  vefiels  in 
the  placenta :  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
point,  which  has  been  fo  much  difputed, 
that  admits  of  clearer  demonftration.  Dr. 
Aftruc  formed  an  hypothejis ,  which  partook 
of  both  opinions ;  and  retained  the  notion 
of  a  transfulion  of  blood,  as  well  as  of 
ladleous  fluid.  It  is  delivered  at  large,  in 
his  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  women :  and  he 
reafons  from  it  in  various  parts  of  this 
work.  His  hypothefis  is,  however,  contrary  to 
fome  very  apparent  fadts  *  and  has,  indeed, 
much  more  of  fancy  than  of  reafon  for  its 
foundation,  in  the  way  that  he  accounts 
for  it.  The  practical  confequences  of  this 
erroneous  notion,  rendered  the  refutation  of 
it  requifite  to  the  views  of  the  appendix  ; 
and  the  more,  as  it  may  be  done  on  conclu- 
five  principles.  But  though  it  admits  of  de¬ 
monftration,  that  there  is  no  communication 
of  blood  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  it 
ftill  remains  an  undecided  point,  whether  the 
nutritive  matter,  imparted  by  the  mother, 
be  a  Ample  lymph  or  ferum  of  the  blood, 
{trained  oft  by  the  veffels  of  the  placenta , 
or  fome  more  oily  or  chylous  fluid.  There 
feems,  from  analogy,  as  well  as  feveral  re« 

*  *  4  Jative 
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lative  appearances  in  the  uterus ,  and  placen - 
tay  to  be,  by  far,  the  moil  reafon  for  the 
latter  of  thefe  conjedfures ;  bat  there  is  not 
hitherto  any  fact  obferved,  that  renders  the 
cone! aliens  certain.  As  it  is,  neverthelefs, 
an  important  article  in  the  hifiory  of  the 
pregnant  (economy,  I  have  dated  all  the 
arguments  the  prefent  ofcfervations  on  that 
point  can  afford ;  and  hope  it  will  conduce 
to  the  gaining  fuch  further  lights,  as  may 
clearly  elucidate  the  remaining  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  this  qoeftion. 

The  examination  into  the  nature  of  moles 
and  falfe  conceptions ,  forms  the  contents  of 
the  fifth  fedtion.  The  credulity,  and  prone- 
ftefs  to  adopt  chimerical  notions,  fo  pal¬ 
pable  in  midwives  and  nurfes ;  and  indeed, 
I -may  fay,  formerly,  in  the  men,  who 
have  been  concerned  in  midwifery ;  have 
given  rife  to  the  fame  ahfurdities  of  opi¬ 
nion,  with  refpedt  to  the  irregular  uterine 
produftions,  as  to  the  other  accidents  of 
conception  and  parturition.  Hence  ftrange 
relations  of  moles,  and  falfe  births,  have 
been  propagated  •,  and  correfpondent  doc¬ 
trines  on  them  taught  fo  generally,  that 
fcarcely  any  body  has  dared  to  entertain 
doubts  refpeding  them.  Dr.  Aftruc  has, 
however,  gone  half-way  towards  rejecting 
them  :  but,  unhappily,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  has  exploded  the  notions  of  falfe 
-  conceptions,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  ^  and 
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reduced  the  whole  to  the  confequences  of 
abortion,  in  the  cafe  of  true  conceptions, 
or  real  embryos ;  he  has  yet  retained  the  er¬ 
roneous  belief  of  the  production  of  forae 
of  the  bodies  called  moles,  by  the  growth 
of  the  placenta,  left  adhering  to  the  uterus 
after  the  perifhing,  or  delivery  of  the  embryo , 
o x  foetus.  In  this,  'notwithftanding  he  has 
the  concurrent  authority  of  aim  oft  all  the 
writers  on  this  fubjeCt,  he  is  (till  miftaken ; 
as  appears  from  a  multiplicity  of  obferva- 
iions,  and  the  prefect  jufter  intelligence  of 
the  real  conformation  and  accidents  of  the 
parts.  This  error  has  led  him,  and  the 
others  who  embrace  it,  into  feveral  practi¬ 
cal  deductions  equally  miftaken.  Whence 
an  indifpenftble  occaiion  arofe,  for  ill e wing 
the  faultinefs  of  this  opinion  :  to  the  doing 
which,  in  a  more  fatisfaftory  way.  Dr. 
Smellie’s  reports  of  cafes  and  obfervations 
has  contributed  ample  matter. 

Thefe  are  the  contents  of  the  firjl 
part  of  the  fecond  appendix,  and  the  rea- 
fons  for  their  infertion.  Whatever  fenti- 
ments  may  be  entertained  of  the  propriety 
of  introducing  them  into  this  work,  as 
being  of  a  more  fpeculative  nature,  than 
may  feem  conftftent  with  the  original  de- 
lign  of  it;  the  apinefs  as  well  as  utility  of 
the  fecond  part  which  wholly  regards  the 
pradtice,  can  admit  of  no  doubt  5  allowing 

the 
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the  particulars  to  be  juft,  and  worthy  con* 
lideration. 

The  conduci  to  be  obferved  in  floodings 
during  pregnancy ,  which  is  the  fubjed  of 
the  firft  fedioo  of  this  part*  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  concern  :  as  fuch  cafes  frequently 
require,  for  the  prevention  of  fatal  confe- 
quences,  the  inftant  aid  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  remedies.  Dr.  Aftruc,  neverthelefs, 
moft  probably  from  fome  inattention,  has 
omitted  the  recommending  the  only  kind 
of  medicines,  that  can  be  of  any  material 
effed.  I  prefume  this  to  be  from  fome  in¬ 
advertence  :  becaufe,  in  his  treatifle  on  the 
difleafles  of  women,  he  feems  to  be  well  ap- 
prized  of  the  efficacy  of  thefe  medicines  in 
fuch  cafes.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been 
imagined,  he  made  this  omiflion,  as  not 
thinking  the  giving  inftrudions,  for  the  ufe 
of  internal  medicines,  a  proper  part  of  the 
contents  of  this  work  ;  the  adminiftration 
of  them  not  being  a  part  of  the  office  of 
the  midwife;  had  he  not  fhewn  the  con¬ 
trary  on  every  other  occafton  ;  and,  even 
here,  given  a  copious  detail  of  internal  me¬ 
dicaments,  though  of  a  trivial  nature;  and 
infufficient  to  the  intention.  It  is  not  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  muft  be  allowed,  the  proper  office 
of  midwives  to  prefcribe  remedies ;  nor 
Ihould  they  take  it  upon  them,  where  other 
more  regular  affiftance  can  be  had.  But* 
as  there  are  many  cafes  where  fuch  affift> 

ance 
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ance  caftnot  be  obtained;  and  others,  where, 
in  fpite  of  any  prohibition,  the  midwives 
will  give  fome  medicines ;  it  is  better  they 
fhould  be  inftrudted  in  chuling  fuch  as  are 
proper,  than  left  to  follow  what  ignorance 
or  infatuation  has  put  in  their  way,  by  the 
idle  traditions  that  prevail  among  them. 

The  treatment  of  convul/ions  which  hap * 
fen  before ,  or  during  labour ,  that  makes 
the  fubjedt  of  the  fecond  fedtion,  is  left 
important  than  the  preceding :  as  thofe 
which  require  any  interference  of  medicine 
occur  much  lefs  rarely.  But  as  fome  fuch 
cafes  may  be  fatal,  when  not  remedied; 
while  at  the  fame  time  they  admit  of  re-> 
lief  in  a  more  certain  manner  than  moft 
others ;  and  as  the  means  of  relief  propofed 
by  Dr.  Aftruc,  feem  as  inexpedient  in  their 
life,  as  they  are  inadequate  to  the  intention; 
it  was  very  proper  to  fupply  the  defeat  he 
had  left. 

Remarks  on  the  pofition ,  in  which  wo ▼ 
men  may  be  befl  delivered ;  and  of  the  tnojl 
commodious  preparations  for  it ;  furnilh  the 
contents  of  the  third  fediion.  Thefe  two 
points  certainly  make  a  very  material  part 
of  the  midwife’s  attention,  and  care  :  and 
yet  Dr.  Aftruc  has  been  very  fhort  and  in-? 
explicit,  in  this  treatife,  with  relation  to 
them.  The  fuper-adding  more  minute,  and 
Ipd^fd  more  judicious,  inftrudtians  on  thefe 

heads. 
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heads,  cannot  therefore  fail  of  utility  here? 
and  the  account  of  the  beft  methods  adop¬ 
ted  in  London,  as  they  are  amply  defcribed 
by  Dr.  Smellie  in  his  book,  very  materially 
contribute  to  fuch  inftrudtions ;  and  to  the 
completing  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  conduct  to  he  perfued  in  natural  la¬ 
bours ,  not  attended  with  any  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culty ,  makes  the  fubjedt  of  the  fourth  lec¬ 
tion.  In  this  principal  part  of  the  office  of 
the  midwife.  Dr.  Aftruc  had  directed  feme 
means  to  be  ufed  generally,  which  ought 
only  to  be  employed  on  particular  occafi- 
ons :  as  being  both  unneceffary,  and  inju¬ 
rious,  where  no  peculiar  (late  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  makes  them  requilite  ;  and  indeed  fre¬ 
quently  not  practicable.  He  has  alio  omit¬ 
ted  feme  of  the  inftrudtions  for  giving  af- 
fiftanee  in  fuch  cafes  as  may  demand  it.  It 
lias  been,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  fupply 
loch.  inftrudtions  in  the  moft  brief  and  per- 
fpicuous  manner,  conformably  to  the  proper 
nature  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  jufter  notions 
of  the  prefent  more  enlightened  and  able 
practitioners  here. 

Dir  eel  ions  for  the  treatment  of  the  child 
after  delivery ,  form  the  fifth  fedtion.  This 
refpedts  another  principal  branch  of  the 
midwife’s  duty;  with  relation  to  which.  Dr. 
Aftruc  has  omitted  feme  of  the  moft  eflen- 
tlal  matters;  and  been  lefs  judicious  in  his 
inftrudtions  as  to  others.  In  the  manner  of 
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tying  the  umbilical  cord,  he  has  perfued  the 
former  method ;  which,  neverthelefs,  from 
unquef  ionable  principles  of  anatomy  and 
phyliology,  is  now  demonftratively  known 
to  be  erroneous.  He  has,  alfo,  adopted  the 
vulgar  methods  in  ufe,  of  cleaning  the 
child,  which  have  fome  improprieties  in 
them:  and  has  neglected  any  particular  di¬ 
rections  about  the  dreffing  it :  tho’  great  mif» 
chief  attends,  in  numerous  inflances,  from 
the  mifmanagement  in  this  point ;  the  pre¬ 
venting  which,  the  midwife  ought  to  efteem 
as  a  material  part  of  her  duty.  But  the 
greateft  omiffion  made  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  is  the  filence  with  refpeCt  to  the  diet 
of  children ;  or  the  treatment  of  them 
when  ill,  in  thole  cafes  where  the  admini- 
ftration  of  remedies  fall  unavoidably  on 
midwives.  The  error  of  common  ufage  in 
the  choice  and  preparation  of  the  food  of 
children,  is  the  fource  of  far  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  dangerous  illneffes  to  them,  than 
all  other  caufes  taken  together :  and  yet 
there  is  no  book  written  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
midwifery,  not  excepting  even  Dr.  Smel- 
lie’s,  which  does  not  rather  countenance 
than  correCt  the  eftahlbhed  wrong  methods 
of  management  in  this  particular.  It  was, 
therefore,  peculiarly  expedient,  to  inlarge 
on  thefe  points,  and  to  give  full  in  it  ruc¬ 
tions  for  the  reforming  the  faulty  practice. 
The  methods  inculcated  by  thefe  infrac¬ 
tions 
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tions  are  fuch,  as  are  {hewn  to  be  detnoft* 
ftratively  right,  either  from  a  due  confide** 
ration  of  the  general  nature  of  the  fubjedtt 
or  from  fuch  phyfiological  and  medicinal 
principles,  as  will  not  admit  of  being  con¬ 
troverted. 

The  conduct  to  be  obferved ,  when  the  pla¬ 
centa,  membranes y  or  any  part  of  them ,  re* 
main  after  the  delivery  of  the  childf  furnifhes 
the  matter  of  the  fixth  fedtion.  In  this 
moft  important  article  of  the  midwife's 
care.  Dr.  Aftruc,  as  well  from  the  authority 
of  the  general  practice  in  France ,  and  in¬ 
deed  I  may  fay  elfewhere,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  fome  few  of  the  moft  able  accou - 
cheurs  here;  as  from  fome  miftaken  notions* 
with  refpedt  to  the  conformation  and  (Eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  uterine  parts ;  has  fallen  into 
the  recommending  an  error  of  practice* 
productive  of  more  mifehief  than  any,  or, 
I  may  juflly  fay,  all  others,  which  ever 
crept  into  the  ohftetricarian  art ;  peculiarly 
replete  as  it  has  been  with  errors.  The 
conftant  forcible  delivery  of  the  placenta , 
Without  any  peculiar  neccffity  j  though  till 
lately  made  an  invariable  rule  of  practice 
here  as  well  as  elfewhere,  under  penalty  of 
the  higheft  cenfure  and  difgrace  to  the  ope¬ 
rator,  who  ftiould  be  convidted  of  having 
negledted  it ;  is  yet  a  moft  injurious  and  de- 
ftrudtive  practice ;  as  may  be  evinced,  even 
to  demonftration,  on  the  cleareft  principles. 

And 
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And  it  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  prefent  profeffors  of  this  art, 
that  fome  of  them  have  had  the  courage, 
as  well  as  genius,  to  begin  a  reformation 
in  this,  and  mod  of  the  other  abfurdi-* 
ties  of  the  former  methods :  which  will 
doubtlefs  be  foon  extended  through  the 
body  of  accoucheurs .  In  order  to  the  pro¬ 
moting  this  defirable  view,  it  was  neceffary 
to  be  particularly  explicit  on  that  head  in 
my  appendix  :  and  I  have  accordingly  en¬ 
larged  on  it,  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  explain 
every  argument  that  could  give  conviction 
of,  and  tend  to  explode  fo  deep-rooted,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fo  pernicious  a  prejudice. 
But  however  conclulive  the  arguments  enu¬ 
merated  may  be,  fo  ftrong  is  the  prepof- 
feffion  aeainft  the  doCtrine  I  have  advanced, 
that  I  efteem  it  fortunate,  to  have,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  the  concurrence  of  all  the  moft  able 
practitioners  or  teachers  of  midwifery  in 
London. 

*The  treatment  of  women  after  delivery  in 
common  cafes ,  forms  the  contents  of  the  fe« 
venth  feCtion.  In  this  material  part.  Dr, 
Aftruc  has  been  very  brief  and  filent,  as  to 
feveral  particulars ;  which  it  is  very  necef¬ 
fary  the  midwives  (hould  be  rightly  inform- 
ted  in:  and  the  more,  becaufe  their  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  generally  very  erroneous  in 
thofe  points.  As  the  direction  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  women,  both  immediately  after 
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delivery,  and  during  the  month  of  their 
child-bed,  refts  on  midwives,  where  no 
phyfician  or  accoucheur  attends  5  which  mu  ft 
be  in  almoft  all  common  cafes  among  the 
lower  claffes  of  people  ;  it  is  extremely  re¬ 
quisite,  they  fhould  have  the  moft  ample  in- 
ftrudions.for  acquitting  themfelves  well  of 
it:  which,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the 
brevity  of  an  appendix,  are  fupplied  here 
for  their  ufe. 

The  treatment  of  violent  floodings  ;  and  of 
pains ,  and  convulfions  after  delivery ;  make 
the  fubjects  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  fections* 
The  confideration  of  thefe  articles  was  in 
this  work,  from  reafons  not  eafily  to  be  con¬ 
jectured,  omitted  by  Dr.  Aftruc ;  though 
they  were  certainly  a  very  material  part  of 
his  plan  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  them  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  necefiary  to  midwives.  Cafes  of 
this  kind,  fhould,  indeed,  always  be  left 
to  men-praditioners,  where  their  aid  can 
be  obtained.  But  thefe  accidents  cannot  be 
forefeen  till  they  happen  ;  and  are  then  fo 
pre fling,  that  the  patient  may  be  loft  before 
affiftance,  which  is  not  immediately  at 
hand,  can  be  called  in.  It  is  requiftte, 
therefore,  in  many  fuch  inftances,  that  the 
midwife  fhould  make  fome  attempt  to  check 
the  diforder,  and  lave  the  life  of  the  patient; 
and  it  is  fubferviently  requiftte  file  ihould 
be,  as  well  as  poflible,  informed  of  the 
beft  means  of  doing  it.  This  confequently 
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rendered  the  fupplemental  addition  of  theft 
two  fedtions  proper  for  the  completing  the 
appendix. 

Theft  are  the  feveral  additions,  theoretic 
and  practical,  that  have  been  made  to  this 
work  in  the  appendix  :  where  all  the  bre¬ 
vity,  compatible  with  the  advancing  and 
demonftrating  many  matters,  that  will  an- 
pear  novel  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  read¬ 
ers,  has  been  obftrved.  On  this  fc ore  of 
brevity,  it  has  been  however  fpared  to  ex^ 
patiate  on  ftveral  of  the  new  anatomical 
lights,  of  which  I  have  availed  myftlf  as 
arguments:  as  they, are  taught  in  the  conrfes 
of  fome  or  other  of  the  tiro  ft  able  of  thofe, 
who  give  lectures  of  anatomy,  and  mid¬ 
wifery  in  London.  But  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark  here,  that  I  am  nor,  ignorant 
of  what  has  been  obftrved,  with  regard  to 
the  membrane  called  the  Caditca  ;  or,  of 
the  other,  which  in  the  latter  age  of  the 
foetus  forms  the  covering  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  the  coat  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
Nor  am  I  left  aware  of  what  ufe  I  could 
have  made  of  the  Caduca ,  as  a  ground  of 
proof,  particularly  with  refpedf  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  adheiion  of  the  whole  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  to  the  uterus ,  and  the  impropriety 
of  the  conftant  forcible  delivery  of  the  pla¬ 
centa*  But  as  the  ingenious  gentleman,  who 
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has  been,  the  fuppofed  difcoverer  of  this 
membrane,  has  declared  to  the  world  his 
intention  of  publishing  an  account  of  the 
gravid  liter  us ,  1  thought  it  ungen  ted  to 
make  any  ufe  of  it  on  this  occafipn,  that 
would  require  fuch  an  explanation,  as 
would  anticipate  the.  novelty  of  a  future 
comm  unication  of  it  to  the  world  :  though 
I  might  have  had  the  pretence,  of  its  being 
laid  open  to  the  public,  by  having  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  ledtures  of  anatomy,,  for  fome 
time..  I  lines  under-ftand,  moreover,  that 
there’ is  another  gentleman  alfo,  has  long  ex¬ 
plained  it  in  his  courfes  of  midwifery ;  and 
that  I  might,  therefore,  have  fpared  myfelf 
the  delicacy,  with  which  I  have  acted 
in  this  point,  if  i  had  been  fooner  informed 
of  that  fad. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to 
affign  a  reafon  for  not  omitting  fome  parts 
of  Dr.  A  ft  rue’s  work,  that  do  not  refpedt 
the  condodt  of'  midwives  in  general  here, 
where  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  Pro- 
ieftanrs.  Thefe  are,  the  inftrudtions  for 
baptizing  children  ;  and  the  adminiltring 
t he  fa c r . > r ?  e 1 1 1  t o  women  in  danger;  wit h 
fern  i  chef  paflages  relative  to  the  ufages  of 
'the  church  of  Rome.  But  fome  of  thefe 
m alters  were  fo  interwoven  with  the  other 
contents,  that  they  could  not  be  well  fe~ 
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parated  from  them,  without  mutilating  the 
work,  in  a  manner  which  is  fcarcely  al¬ 
lowable  in  tranflations:  and,  therefore,  thefe, 
which  could  not  well  have  been  taken 
away,  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  reft 
neceffary,  as  they  fometimes  referred  to 
them,  fo  as  to  have  produced  a  perplexity 
from  fuch  an  omiffion. 
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rl  E  hiftory  of  Midwifery  can- 
not  be  otherwife  than  fummary , 
becaufe  it  is  confined  to  a  few 


fafts,  contained  in  fome  authors,  where  they 
mu  ft  be  fought  for;  and  whence  they  muft 
be  collected.  But,  however  fummary  it  may 
appear  to  be,  it  ought,  at  lead,  to  fhow  : 
ill.  Who  the  perfons  are  that  have  praftifed 
this  art :  2dly,  What  progrefs  towards  per¬ 
fection  it  has  gradually  made  :  jdly,  What 
the  particular  treatifes  are,  which  have 
been  compofed  on  this  fubjedl:  and,  4thly, 
Who  it  was,  that  have,  in  a  manner,  fepa~ 
rated  the  art  of  midwifery  from  the  reft  of 
the  art  of  chirurgery-  Thefe  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  points,  which  1  propofe  to  treat 
of  in  the  following  articles* 


b 
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ARTICLE  I. 

/  t  ' 

t 

By  what  Perfons  the  Art  of  Midwifery  has 

been  praSlifed. 

i 

TH  E  art  of  midwifery  is  almod  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  world.  When  Eve* 
driven  from  Paradife,  was  delivered  of  her 
children,  fee  had  occafion  for  affidance  : 
and  Adam  was  the  only  one  who  could  ad™ 
minifter  it  to  her.  But,  as  their  pofterity 
increafed,  women  mutually  did  this  office 
for  each  other,  till  fuch  time,  as  feme 
among  them,  having  had  more  inclination 
or  capacity  for  fuch  a  fundion,  applied 
themfelves  more  particularly  to  it  ;  and  be¬ 
came  profefled  midwives ;  fuch  as  thofe  of 
our  times  may  be. 

I.,  The  firft  midwife,  of  whom  we 
mud  fpeak  under  that,  name,  is  the  who 
affided  at  the  fecond  labour  of  (b)  Rachel, 
the  wife  of  Jacob.  This  midwife,  to  en¬ 
courage  her  patient,  did  well  to  tell  her 
fee  feould  be  delivered  of  a  boy  :  for  Ra¬ 
chael  expired  in  the  labour.  Mention  is  alfo 
made,  in  Genefis,  of  another  midwife,  on 
occafion  of  the  labour  of  (c)  Thamar,  who 
was  delivered  of  twins.  But  the  mod  fa- 

($)  Genes,,  chap.  33.  <&erf*  16-  and  the  following. 

(c)  ibid.  chap.  38.  wrf.  27.  and  the  following. 

vcurable 
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vourable  mention  of  midwifes  is,  what  we 
find  in  Exodus  (  d  )  ;  'where  Pharoah, 
who  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  would  have  de¬ 
ft:  royed  the  Hebrews,  commanded  the  two 
midwifes,  called  Siphra  and  Phya,  to  kill 
all  the  male  infants  of  the  Hebrew  women  : 
which,  neverthelefs,  they  difobeyed  5  and 
thence  merited  a  recompence  from  God. 
It  was  women,  likewife,  who  affifted  the 
wife  of  Phineas,  the  fon  of  Pleli,  high- 
prieft  of  the  Hebrews  (?),  in  her  la¬ 
bour  which  proved  fo  unhappy,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  news  of  taking  the  ark,  and 

the  death  of  her  hufband  and  father-in-law. 

\ 

In  all  thefe  places,  midwives  bear  the 
feminine  name  of  Mejalledeth ,  in  the  He¬ 
brew  language.  t 

II.  Among  the  Greeks,  it  was,  in  like 
manner,  women  who  officiated  in  delive¬ 
ries.  Phanarete,  the  mother  of  Socrates, 
was  a  midwife.  Plato  fpeaks  largely  (f)  of 
midwifes ;  explains  their  funftions ;  regu¬ 
lates  their  duties  ;  and  remarks,  that  they 
had,  at  Athens,  the  right  to  propofe  and 
fettle  marriages.  Hippocrates  (g)  takes 
notice  of  midwifes  [b) :  as  do  alfo  Ariftotle 

( d )  Chap.  1.  verf.  13.  and  the  following. 

(<?)  1.  of  Kings,  Chap.  4.  <verf  19.  and  the  following. 

if)  In  theaeteto.  (g)  De  morbis  mulieruin.  libr .  1. 

parti.  7 6  and  93.  juxta  editionera  Lindenii .  ( h )  Hiftor. 

Animal,  libr.  vii,  c.  10. 

b  2  (/)  Ga- 
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(i),  Galen,  and  iEtius  (i).  The  laft  even 
frequently  quotes  a  woman  named  Afpafta ; 
who  was,  in  all  appearance,  a  midwife. 

Mofchien,  likewife,  a  Greek  author,  in 
fa  ft,  but  lefs  antient,  as  I  believe,  often 
mentions  them  :  they  were  called,  among 
the  Greeks  M  erica  I ocrfo^aTa.^  that  is  to  fay,  as 
is  thought,  mamma.)  and  grand-mamma . 

III.  We  are  more  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  Romans  :  and  it  is  known, 
that  among  them,  none  but  midwifes  were 
concerned  in  deliveries.  The  comedies  of 
Terence  and  Plautus,  alone,  furnifh  ample 
proof  of  it.  We  find  there,  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  midwifes  who  are  called  to  fuccour 
women  in  labour.  Moreover,  Pliny  fpeaks 
more  than  once,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  of 
midwifes,  and  their  functions  j  and  names 
two  (/.),  Statira,  and  Salpa  ( m ),  who  had, 
as  it  feems,  great  reputation.  To  conclude, 
there  is  found  in  Grater  \  n),  Reincefiirs, 
and  Gafpar  Bartholin  (0),  many  fepulchral 
infcriptions,  where  mention  is  made  of 
midwifes,  who  are  named  there  ;  and 
whofe  names  are  always  fpelt  with  opjle - 

/  ' 

(/)  In  Aphor.  Comment .  V.  Aphor  51,  and  62.  De  natu¬ 
ral  '  facult.  iibr.  iii.  cap.  3.  (i)  Tetrabibl.  TV.  Serm. 

JV.  cap ,  22.  (/)  Iibr.  XXV III.  cap,  7.  (/»)  Iibr . 

XXVII.  cap .  10.  (a)  Epiftol.  35.  ad  Rupert.  (<?)  In 

Expofnione  veteris  in  puerperioritus,  pag.  37  and  38. 
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trife ;  which  feems  to  prove,  that  this  name 
came  from  ops,  for  opis,  and  Jio,  iovprczjlo : 
jignifying,  a  woman  who  gives  fuccour. 

IV.  The  fame  ufage  prevailed  at  the  fall 
of  the  empire.  Ammianus  Macellinus, 
allures  us,  that,  Eufebia,  wife  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Conflantius,  fon  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  being  jealous  on  account  of  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  Hebena,  lifter  of  her  hufband, 
and  wife  of  Julian,  known  by  the  name  of 
Apoftate,  feduced  the  midwife,  who  was 
to  deliver  her  in  Gaul,  where  her  hufband 
commanded  ;  and  engaged  the  women  to 
kill  the  child  of  which  Julian’s  wife  fhould 
be  brought  to  bed,  by  cutting  the  navel, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  umbilical  cord,  too  fhort, 
“  prcefedo  plus  quam  convener  at  umbilical 
fays  that  author. 

We  may  fubjoin  to  thofe  times,  altho5  he  is 
much  lefs  antient,  a  phylician,  whofe  works, 
divided  into  three  books,  have  been  publifh- 
ed  under  different  names,  of  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  true  one  is  Theodofius  Prifcian. 
He  appears  to  me,  to  have  lived  towards 
the  eighth  century.  Of  the  three  books 
which  compofe  his  works,  he  addreffes  the 
third,  in  titled  Gyncecea  ad  Sa!vina?n,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bafil  edition,  or  ad  ViUoriam , 
according  to  that  of  Strafbourg  :  but  this 
has  little  relation  to  the  fubjedt  we  are 
treating  of ;  as  it  appears  by  the  words  of 
prifcian  himfelf,  that  it  was  to  a  midwife 
w '  -  ;•  3  b  3  the 
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the  book  was  addreffed.  Moreover,  a  wo- 
man  called  Trotula,  who  lived  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  whom,  I  believe  to 
have  been  a  midwife,  as  is,  indeed,  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  work  itfelf,  compofed  a  book 
which  mu  ft  be  conlidered  as  the  firft  trea- 
tife  exprefly  written  on  midwifery. 

It  is  certain,  that,  fince  this  time,  known 
and  civilized  countries,  have  admitted  mid¬ 
wifes,  or  women,  only  to  affift  their  fex 
in  labours.  We  have  already  fhewn  it  as 
to  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  from 
the  feminine  names  that  have  been  given  to 
thefe  perfons,  which  clearly  denote  their 
lex :  and  we  may  conclude  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  with  equal  reafon,  as  to  the 
weftern  countries  of  Europe. 

The  perfon  who  affift  women  in  labour, 
who  facilitate  delivery,  and  who  receive 
the  children  at  their  birth,  are  called,  in 
Spain,  Gomadre ,  or  Parera ;  in  Italian, 
Goman,  or  Lev  at  rice  -3  in  France,  Mat  ro¬ 
nes,  or  Sages -femmes ;  in  Englifh,  Mid - 
wif  'es ;  and  in  German,  Hebammen,  de  He- 
ben  lever.  In  Low  Britanny,  wrhere  the  an- 
tient  Celtic  language’ fubfifts,  they  give 
them  the  name  of  Mamdiegues ;  that  is  to 
fay,  as  forne  pretend,  Mamma  Menageres. 
All  thefe  names,  which  are  feminine,  afford 
a  proof,  that  women  only  were  employed 
in  this  office. 

It 
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It  muft  be  allowed,  neverthelefs,  that 
there  were,  in  thefe  times,  efpecially  in  . 
great  towns,  furgeons  who  applied  them- 
lelves  to  the  art  of  delivery ;  and  who 
made  a  particular  ftudy  of  it.  They  were 
called  in  when  difficult  cafes  occurred, 
where  midwives  found  their  abilities  not 
adequate  as  when  the  child  lay  acrofs  the 
uterus ,  and  could  not  be  put  right ;  when 
it  was  dropfical,  or  of  a  men  (Irons  form  : 
when  it  was  dead ;  when  the  body  of 
it  was  drawn  out,  and  the  head  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  uterus  ;  when  there  was  fome 
fault  of  conformation  in  the  parts  of  the 
woman  in  labour,  &c.  Then  the  fur- 
geon  attempted,  by  his  manual  dexterity,  to 
deliver  the  woman  i  or  had  recourfe  to  in¬ 
struments  ufeful  in  fuch  cafes ;  as  crochets9 
crows-bills ,  and  others,  which  are  found 
enumerated  in  Ambrofe  Pare,  after  Albu- 
fafis.  But  as  thefe  cafes  were  very  rare,  the 
midwives  maintained  their  prerogative  of 
delivering  women.  It  is  certain,  at  Jeaffi 
that  Maria  Therefa,  of  Auftria,  wife'  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  never  employed  any 
but  women  in  her  labours :  and  it  may  be 
juftly  inferred,  that  her  example  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  princefles  and  ladies  of 
her  court ;  and,  by  degrees,  of  all  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  city.  I  have  good  aflurances 
that  the  epocha  of  the  employment  of  fur¬ 
geons  does  not  go  further  back,  than  the 

b  q  firft 
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firft  labour  of  Madam  de  Vatieres,  in  1 76 3 J 
As  fhe  was  defirous  of  the  greateft  fecrecy, 
fhe  fent  for  Julian  Clement,  a  furgeon  of 
reputation.  He  was  condudted  to  her  in  the 
mo  ft  private  manner,  to  a  houfe,  where  fhq 
had  her  face  covered  with  gauzes  and  it  is 
faid,  the  king  was  wrapt  up  in  the  curtains 
of  the  bed.  which  concealed  him.  She  was 
thus  fafely  delivered  of  a  boy,  at  Paris,  thq 
27th  of  December,  1683  ;  who  was  called 
Lewis  de  Bourbon  ;  and  died  the  15th  of 
July,  without  having  been  legitimated. 

Clement  was  employed  in  other  labours 
of  the  fame  lady,  that  were  not  kept  fo  fe- 
cret,  with  the  fame  fqecefs ;  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  reputation;  and  occafiqned  a 
difpofition  in  the  princefles  to  make  life  of 
furgeons  in  their  labours.  As  this  brought 
the  pra&ice  into  fafhion,  the  npe  of  ac¬ 
coucheurs ,  to  fignify  this  clafs  of  furgeons, 
was  introduced.  Foreign  countries  were 
not  long  behind  in  adapting Vthis  cuftom, 
and  in  fo  doing,  they  adopted  alfp,  the 
*  name,  although  it  was  not  according  to 
the  genius  of  their  languages.  In  England, 
indeed,  they  have  (till lately ):  chofen  to  call 
them  men-midwives. 

*  The  prcfeflbrs  of  the  art  of  delivering*  women  in 
labour,  which  the  French  call  accoucheurs ,  has  been,  till  of 
late,  vulgarly  called  men-midwives,  in  English.  But  at 
prefent  the  French  name  begins  to  be  adopted  here,  as  well 
as  elfewbere,  and  to  become  technical;  on  which  account 
J  (hall  ufe  it  in  the  fequel  of  this  treatife. 
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1  am  well  aware,  that,  in  order  to  over¬ 
turn  what  I  have  advanced,  the  authority  of 
Hyginus,  of  whom  there  is  a  treatife  of 
fable  Si  may  be  oppofed  to  me.  In  this 
work,  the  author  fays 9fab.  274.  ‘f  That  the 
5C  ancients  had  no  midvvives  ;  on  which  ac- 
fc  count,  the  women  chofe  rather  from  mo- 
fe  defty,  to  run  the  rifqiie  of  dying,  than 
€C  to '  have  the  fhame  of  being  affifted  by 
fc  men.  For  the  Athenians,53  adds  he, 
fe  had  forbid  women  and  flaves  to  learn 
fc  medicine ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  art  of  mid- 
*c  wifery.  A  young  girl,  whom  he  calls 
f(  Agnodice,  defiring  to  learn  this  art,  cut 
f(  off  her  hair,  put  on  a  man’s  drefs,  and 
<c  entered  herfelf  in  the  lift  of  fcholars  of 
f(  one  Idierophilus  f  whom  we  ?nujl  not 
confound  with  the  famous  Hirophilus  that 
freed  fome  little  time,  after  Hippocrates ,  as 
fever al  others  have  done. .  “  She  applied 

f*  herfelf  at  laft,  to  affift  the  women  in 
fc  their  labours ;  who  at  firft  refufed  her 
offers,  believing  her  to  be  a  man  ;  but 
they  afterwards  accepted  them  with  joy, 
€C  when  ffie  had  convinced  them  the  was  a 

■>  .  1 

6C  girl. 

The  phyficians,”  continues  the  author, 
*€  that  is  to  fay,  the  accoucheurs ,  finding 
fc  they  were  no  longer  employed,  accufed 
“  Agnodice  of  being  an  eunuch,  as  fhe  ap- 
**  peared,  on  account  of  her  having  no 
F?  beard,  glabrum  ejje  ;  and  of  feducing  the 

“  women. 
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to 

*4'  women.  On  which,  the  areopagns 
being  affembled,  condemned  her;  al- 
ex  though  Agnodice  gave  them  proofs  fhe 
was  a  woman ;  but  the  women  of  the 
greateft  diftinCtion,  coming  to  her  de~ 
fence,  the  judges  revoked  the  fentence, 
te  abrogated  the  law,  and  permitted  wo- 
men  to  learn  the  art  of  medicine  j  that  is 
“  to  fay,  the  art  of  midwifery." 

But  I  mult  defire  thofe,  who  would  avail 
themfelves  of  the  authority  of  Hyginus,  to 
begin  by  reading  his  works.  They  cannot 
certainly  attribute  it  to  C.  J.  Hyginus, 
freeman  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  the 
friend  of  Ovid,  and  a  learned  grammarian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  moft  pure  La¬ 
tin  ity,  and  whom  (p)  Suetonius  has  praif- 
ed  :  whereas  the  treatife  on  fables,  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  is  full  of  folecifins  and 
barbarifms ;  and  muft  be  the  work  of  an 
author  who  lived  in  the  times  when  the 
Latin  language  was  corrupted ;  that  is  to 
fay,  towards  the  feventh  or  eighth  century ; 
as  is  thought  by  Reinefius  (y),  Voffius  (r), 
andMuncherus  (y),  to  whom  we  owe  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work.  The  contradictions  which 
are  found  in  this  book,  give  room  to  fuf- 

(/)  De  illuftrlbus  grammatids.  (^)  Varlarum 

Ledion.  Libro.  III.  (r)  De  Scientiis  mathematicis , 

pfi *  J7°-  et  de <vitiis fermonis,  Lib.  III.  Cap .  iz,  (s)  la 
differtat.  operi  praefixia. 

p  £&* 
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ped,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  hand 
only  ;  and  that  feveral  have  been  concerned 
in  it.  What  credit  can  be  given  to  fuch  a 
compilement,  or  rather  rhaplody,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  antient  fads,  advanced  without 
proofs,  at  the  fame  time  they  are  deftroyed 
by  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  the  authors, 
whom  we  have  quoted,  who  affert,  that 
among  the  Greeks,  the  care  of  women  in 
labour  was  intruded  to  women  only. 

1'  . . .  ■  ->r-.-r, Tinr^T.  .rrman,  ■  ivmrmrmrnmnnrrmtmu 

ARTICLE  II. 

f  .  '  i  i  f 

By  what  Degrees  the  Art  of  Midwifery  was 
brought  to  Perfection . 

TO  GIVE  MORE  PERFECTION  TO  AN- 
ART,  is  to  find  the  means  of  exercis¬ 
ing  it  more  eafily,  and  to  attain  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  finer  or  better  works.  It  is  fo 
in  the  art  of  midwifery.  This  art  has  been 
rendered  more  perfed,  by  inventing  new 
methods  of  pradice,  adapted  to  make  the 
labours  .more  eafy  and  more  fafe.  Thefe 
new  methods  we  (hall  below  explain  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  order.  - 

i.  The  pradice  of  tying  the  umbel ical 
cord,  or  navel-firing,  and  of  cutting  it  off 
below  the  ligature,  or  place  where  it  is 
fied,  is  effential  to  the  art  of  midwifery  : 

and 
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and  I  believe  we  may  carry  it  back  as  far 
as  Eve.  It  is  confidered  as  abfolutely  ne« 
celTary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  child  : 
which  notion  favours  a  little  of  prejudice, 
as  we  fli all  fee  in  a  differtation  at  the  end 
of  this  work.  But  it  is  certain,  that  it  is 
a  practice  generally  received  in  all  nations  : 

'  for  which  reafon,  the  midwives  had  among 
the  Greeks,  the  name  of  umbili - 

feccz',  that  is  to  fay,  cutters  off  of  the  navel, 
or  navel -firing.  Neverthelefs,  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (/),  is  the  firft  author  who  has 
made  mention  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  Eze- 

h  •  «*  t 

kiel  lived  towards  the  year  of  the  world 
3360,  about  fix  him d red  years  before  Jefus 
Chrift ;  and  that  he  is  confequently  much 
more  ancient  than  Hippocrates.  This 
prophet  fpeaks  of  it  only  occafionally, 
when,  defiring  to  fhow  the  ingratitude  of 
Jerufalem  towards  God,  he  compares  the 
miferable  ftate,  in  which  it  was  when  God 
took  it  under  his  protection,  to  that  of  a 
newly  born  child  which  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pofed,  and  where  it  has  even  been  neglect¬ 
ed  to  cut  the  navel-firing ;  cui  in  die  ortus 
Jui  non  eft  pracifus  umbilicus . 

The  art  of  midwifery  had  made  a  very 
fmall  progrefs  toward  perfection  in  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  and  Hippocrates  himfelf 
did  not  much  advance  it.  Among  the 


r  ' 


(t)  Cop.  id-,  vers.  4.  5.  6 , 
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works,  which  remain  of  him,  there  are; 
three  wherein  he  fpeaks  of  midwifery  $ 
viz.  in  De  natura pueri ;  the  books  JDe  mor~ 
bis  mulierum ;  and  the  little  treatife,  De  ex - 
fedlione foetus  mortui .  In  thefe  works,  fup- 

poiing  them  to  be  his,  which  is  a  matter  of 
fome  doubt  as  to  the  treatife  on  the  difeafes 
of  women,  he  does  notallow  any  delivery 
to  be  natural,  except  that  where  the  head 
comes  firft.  He  condemns  that  made  by  the 
feet,  as  fatal  both  to  the  mother  and  child  (#). 
“  Quod  Ji  in  hi  ns  aut  pedes  pro  deaf ,  (puer) 
id  enim  fapius  contingit, — dijficilen}  far - 
**  turn  mulier  Jentiet ,  jam  verb  ex  his  plnri- 
(C  mce  vel  ipfi feet  us,  vel  una  etiam  cum  Juts 
€C  matres  pueriD  He  fays  (#),  moreover, 
4'£  Grave  eft ,  fi  in  pedes  procejjerit,  et  jape  aut 
u  matres  per eunty  aut  pueri ,  et  amboh  He 
is  for  having  the  children  returned,  which 
prefect  themfelves  with  the  feet  forwards, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  contrary  fltuation  (j). 
At  verb  Ji  brachium ,  aut  crusy  aut  utrum - 
que  vivi  foetus  fords  emittunt ,  cos  opart  et 
fimul  ac  de  exitu  fgnificationem  fecerint , 
t  £  prius  commemorato  modo  introretrudere ,  in 
<£  caput  obvertere,  et  in  viatn  adducereh  He 
orders  for  that  purpofe  to  roll  the  woman 
in  the  bed,  to  (hake  her,  and  to  make  her 
jump  (2).  “  ConcuJJionibus  utendum  quas  hoc 

(u)  De  natura  pueri.  '(x)  Lib.  I.  de  morbis  ma* 

lierum,  Art.  4,  (  v)  Ibidem.  (z)  Ibidem. 

modo 
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**  modo  parare  poteris ,  fife.”  He  propofes 
the  fame  expedients  to  procure  the  coming 
forth  of  the  infant,  (a)  c(  Concutere  autem 
*c  hoc  modo  oportet ,  &c”  And,  if  they  do 
not  fucceed,  he  advifes  (b)  to  extrail  them 
by  crotchets  ;  and  if  that  fail,  to  cut  them 
in  pieces.  From  whence  it  may  be  well 
concluded,  that  if  it  be  true,  Hippocrates 
is  the  father  of  medicine,  he  is  at  leaft  not 
fo  of  the  art  of  midwifery. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  phy- 
ficians,  who  lived  from  the  time  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  that  of  Celfus,  a  cotemporary 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  thought  of  this 
art ;  becaufe  if  they  did  write  on  the  fub- 
iedt,  their  works  are  not  come  down  to  us. 
But  there  is  found  in  Celfus  (c),  although* 
according  to  appearances,  he  did  not  prac- 
life  phyfic,  two  reflexions  very  conducive  to 
the  improvement  of  midwifery. 

The  firft  is,  on  the  manner  of  opening 
and  dilating  the  uterus .  <c  The  firft  finger 
(fays  he),  being  well  greafed,  muft  be 
£f  put  into  the  orifice  when  it  opens  itfelf : 

the  fecond  muft  be  afterwards  thruft  in, 
€i  under  the  fame  circumftances ;  and  the 
fame  with  regard  to  the  reft,  till  the 
whole  are  introduced.  They  muft  be 
then,  by  fpreading  them,  ufed  as  a  fpe- 

(a)  De  exfe&ione  foetus  in  utero  mortal.  (t)  Ibid, 

(<r)  De  re  oiedica,  lib.  vii.  cap.  29. 
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**  citlum  uteri ,  to  dilate  this  orifice,  and  fa-* 
“  cilitate  the  introdudion  of  the  hand, 
€t  which  is  to  ad  in  the  uterus.  Medicus 
<e  unBce  manus  indicem  digit  urn  primum  debet 
infer  ere,  atque  ibi  contmere  ;  donee  iter  uni 
“  id  os  aperiatur:  Rurfufque  alt e rum  digit um 
dimitt  ere  debebit ,  et  per  eafdem  occajiones 
alios ,  donee  tot  a  ejfe  iniiis  manus  pqffit" 
There  is  no  great  matter  in  this  inven¬ 
tion,  but  nobody  had  fpoken  of  it  before 
him,  and  every  body  has  made  ufe  of  it 
fince. 

The  fecond  reflexion  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  ;  becaufe  it  teaches,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion  which  then  prevailed,  that 
children  may  be  delivered  fafely  and  eafily, 
by  the  feet,  without  crotchets,  being  drawn 
out  by  the  feet.  “  In  pedes  quoque  conver - 
jus  infans  non  difficult er  extrabit ur ,  qui- 
bus  apprehenfis  per  ipfas  manus  commode 
educiturf  In  order  to  this,  Celfus  re¬ 
quires,  that  care  fhould  be  taken  to  turn 
the  child  upon  the  head,  or  upon  the  feet, 
if  it  be  otherwife  placed  in  the  uterus » 
Medici  propojitum  eft,  ut  eum  manu  diri - 
<c  gat,  vel  in  caput ,  vel  etiam  in  pedes,'  ft 
^  forte  aliter  compojitus  ejld  It  is  true, 
that  Celfus  fpeaks  only  of  a  dead  child  in 
the  uterus  \  but  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that 
the  fame  pradice  may  be  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cafe  of  a  living  one. 
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This  was  not,  however,  donei  hotwith- 
ftanding  the  authority  of  Ceifus :  for  the  an¬ 
cient  prejudice  prevailed  for  along  time  after* 
Pliny,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Vefpa- 
fian  and  Titus,  was  not,  in  fact,  himfelf,  a 
phyfician  ;  but,  in  condemning  the  delivery 
by  the  feet,  he  evinces  the  opinion  of  the 
phyfician s  of  his  age.  For  he  affirms  *  it  as 
a  known  faft,  (e  that  a  delivery  by  the  feet  was 
**  an  unnatural  methods  He  adds,  “  that 
they  called  the  children,  which  were 
bom  in  this  manner,  Agrippas ;  as  im- 
**  potting  that  they  were  born  with  touch 
“  pain.  In  pedes  procedere  nafeentem,  contra 
naturam  ejh  quo  argument o  eos  appelldvere 
€e  Agrippas ,  ut  agre  part  os  I  It  would  be 
etidlefs  to  enumerate  the  phyficians,  who" 
have  thought  the  fame ;  it  is  enough  to 
quote  the  principal ;  as  Galen  (J),  Gale- 
alius  [e)  de  Sanfta  Sophia,  Barnard  (f)  de 
Gordon,  Encharius  Rhodion  (g),  Mercu¬ 
rial  is  ($),  Mercatus  (/),'  James  Rueft  (k), 
Xfiebant  (/),  Lazarus  Pe  (m)9  Varundus  [n)9 
Perduieis  {p)>  and  many  others. 

*  Hiflor.  natur.  lib.  VII.  cap.  8.  (a)  Libro  XV. 

De  uju  partium ,  cap.  7.  (#)  Com  men  tar.  in  nonum  rhajis , 

fol.  82,  verio.  (/’)  Phiion.  Particui.  VII'.  cap.  16. 

(g) '  De  partu  homims,  cap.  3.  (£)  De  m  or  bis  muli- 

eribus,  lib.  II.  cap.  2.  (z)  De  mulier.  afFe&ib.  lib.  JVe 

cap.  3.  (a>)  De  muiieribus,  lib.  III.  cap.  2.  (/)  Des 

maladies  des  femmes,  livr.  Ill-  chap.  46.  (m)  Ibid, 

1  i v ,  ill.  cap.  48.  (n)  De  affect,  rouliebrum.  lib.  II.  cap.  8/ 

(<?)  Univerf.  Mcdicin.  lib.  Xlil.  cap.  14. 
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Neverthelefs,  however  common  this  opi¬ 
nion  might  be,  it  was  never  univerfal ;  and 
many  phyficians  have  been  educated,  who, 
without  luffering  themfelves  to  be  led  away 
by  vulgar  prejudices,  or  feduced  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  have 
praifed  and  approved  of  delivery  by  the 
feet.  Such  are  Aetius  {/>),  Paul  d’Egina  (y), 
Mofchim  (r),  Avicenna  (s),  Serapion  (if), 
Albucafis  ( u ),  Valefcus  de  Taranta  (x),  Des 
Roches  (y),  Alexander  Benoits  (z  )>  Ap- 
brofe  Pare  ( a ),  and  Marinello  ( h ) ;  who 
all  commended  and  approved  delivery  by 
the  feet,  when  the  child  prefented  itfelf  in 
that  pofture  :  and  feme  of  them  advifed, 
to  reduce  the  child  to  that  portion  whenever 
it  prefented  itfelf  badly. 

This  queftion  was,  therefore,  a  long  time 
Undecided ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  fince  it  is 
difficult  to  deffroy  an  old  prejudice,  ft ro ug¬ 
ly  roofed.  Riverius,  a  phyfician  of  repu¬ 
tation^  (c),  even  in  1651,  condemned  the 
delivery  by  the  feet ;  and  Mauriceau  (d)  re- 

(/)  Tetrabibl.  IV.  Serm.  IV.  cap.  22.  (7)  Dere  me- 

dica,  lib.  III.  cap.  76.  ( r )  In  collefl.  Spaciiii,  pag.  10. 
No.  5,  (j)  Canon.  Fen.  21.  Tradi.  V.  cap.  20.  (/)  Bre» 

viarii  Tradl.  V.  cap.  33.  (u)  Chirurg.  parte  feemda , 

cap.  75.  (^r)  P  hilonii,  lib.  V.  cap „  20.  In  declaratione . 

( y )  De  morbis  muliebribus  curandis,  cap .  27.  («)  Ope- 
rum,  lib.  XXIV.  cap.  % 6 .  (a)  OSuvres  lib ,  XXIV.  de  la 
generation ,  chap.  13  &  33.  ( b )  Le  medicine  parturient! 

alle  infirmita  delle  donne,  lilro  terzo ,  cap,  I!  &  76.  (c) 

Praxes  rnedicas,  lib.  XV.  cap.  18.  (d)  Maladies  des 

femmes  grolTes,  hure  II.  chap.  14. 
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marks,  in  the  fir  ft  edition  des  maladies  dec 
femmes  grojfes,  in  1664,  “  That  fever  al  phy- 
“  Jicians  were  yet  of  opinion ,  that%  when  the j 
**  child prefented  the  feet ,  it  Jhould  be  returned^ 
€S  in  order  to  make  the  head  come  frf But 
after  having  declared  it  to  be  difficult,  not 
to  fay  impoffible,  to  execute  this  direc« 
tion,  he  concludes,  “  that  it  is  much  better 
“  to  draw  out  the  child  by  the  feet ,  when  it 
“  prefents  them ,  than  to  runt  he  hazard  of 
worfe  confequences ,  by  returning  it” 

Reafon  has  prevailed  at  laft  ;  and  at  pre~ 
font  all  the  world  agree  as  to  this  point.  It 
is  allowed,  that  not  only  the  child  fhould 
not  be  turned  on  its  head,  when  it  prefents 
its  feet j  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  on 
the  feet,  it  fhould  be  turned,  in  almoft  all 
the  bad  fituations  in  which  it  may  be  found 
in  the  - uterus .  This  practice  is  now  eon- 
fidered  as  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  art  of 
midwifery;  and  it  has  contributed  much 
towards  the  perfection  of  it,  by  furnifhing 
the  eafy  means  of  performing  deliveries, 
that  were  formerly  both  very  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  often  fatal  to  the  child. 
What  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeCt,  may  be 
feen  (V)  in  the  comparifon  between  the  de¬ 
livery  by  the  head,  and  that  by  the  feet. 
If  the  old  prejudice,  with  refpedt  to  this 
matter,  fubfifts  any  where  yet,  it  is  only  in 

(e)  Maladies  des  femmes  grofles,  livre  II.  chop .  3. 
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fame  corner  of  a  province,  whither  trutlj 
has  not  been  yet  able  to  make  her  way. 

III.  Floodings  of  uterine  blood  often  hap¬ 
pen  in  pregnant  women ;  bat  of  different 
kinds,  and  from  different  caufes*  Some 
only  come  from  the  vagina ;  or,  if  they 
come  from  the  uterus ,  it  is  only  from  par-* 
ficular  places,  where  the  placenta  does  not 
adhere  to  it;  and,  confequeotly,  do  not 
affedt  the  pregnancy,  or  but  in  a  fmali 
degree. 

This  kind  of  flooding  gives  way  eafily  to 
bleeding,  to  the  keeping  carefully  in  bed, 
to  anodyne  clyfters ;  and  more  particularly 
to  aflringent  remedies,  ufed  with  difcre- 
tion.  What  has  been  faid  on  this  kind  of 
flooding,  may  be  feen  in  the  treatife  on  the 
difeafes  of  women ,  book  I.  chap »  ix.  cafe  2. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  another 
kind  of  flooding,  which  proceeds  from  a 
corner  of  the  placenta  having  been  fepa- 
rated  from  the  uterus ,  by  the  effedt  of  a 
fall ;  a  falfe  ftep ;  a  contufion,  or  violent 
preffure  on  the  belly;  or  fonie  blow  that  has 
been  received  on  it;  too  loud  fcreaming;  a 
great  fliake;  vomiting;  cholic;  aflrain;  a 
violent  cough;  &c.  In  this  cafe,  the  veinous 
appendices  of  the  uterus ,  which  were  joined 
to  the  part  of  the  placenta  that  is  feparated, 
being  no  longer  united  with  it,  bleed  into 
the  uterus  continually ;  becaufe  the  pla¬ 
centa  cannot  again  unite  with  it,  nor  yet 
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Can  the  veinous  appendices  clofe  themfelves^ 
fo  long  as  the  uterus  remains  diftended  from 
its  containing  the  child. 

When  this  accident  happens  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  pregnancy,  from  the  fir  ft  month 
to  the  fifth,  abortion  foon  follows  ;  becaufe 
the  placenta ,  adhering  but  weakly  at  that 
time,  is  eafily  feparated,  and  goes  out  with 
the  child ;  and,  confequently,  the  uterus, 
being  no  longer  full,  contrads ;  the  veinous 
appendices  grow  lefs  and  clofe,  and  the 
flooding  ceafes. 

The  tnifchief  is  much  greater  when  the 
pregnancy  is  more  advanced,  as  from  the 
fixth  to  the  ninth  month,  and  efpecially  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth ;  as,  at  that  time,  the 
placenta ,  adhering  ftronglv  to  the  uterus ,  fel- 
dom  feparates  entirely  from  it ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  fti.ll  more  impoffible  they  fhould  re¬ 
unite  with  each  other  :  for  which  reafon, 
there  is  no  abortion  to  be  hoped  for,  in  that 
cafe,  which  can  remedy  the  evil.  The 
flooding,  therefore,  continues  ftill  more 
fcrong.ly  :  as  the  uterus ,  diftended  by  the 
volume  of  the  child,  keeps  the,  appendices 
always  dilated,  and  hinders  them  from  con- 
trading.  But  however  continual  this  flood¬ 
ing  may  be,  it  fufters  variations  :  for  fome- 
times  it  is  ftronger,  when  the  flow  of  fpi- 
rits,  ©r  the  uneafineffes  of  the  patient,  the 
bad  nights,  the  too  rich  nourifhment,  or 
fome  accidental  fever,  increafe  it ;  and 
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fcmetimes  lefs,  when  quiet  deep,  fimple 
and  flender  nourifhment,  perfect  reft  of  the 
body  and  mind,  bleeding,  or  feme  aftrin- 
gent  remedies  adminiftered  properly,  rno- 
derate  it.  In  fpite  of  thefe  variations,  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  it  is  continual,  it  throws  at 
length  both  the  mother  and  child  into  a 
weak  ftate,  that  ought  to  be  dreaded.  In 
vain  are  bleedings  repeated ;  in  vain  are  re¬ 
medies,  the  moft  celebrated  in  thefe  cafes, 
employed ;  the  difeafe  ftill  prevails  over  all 
means  of  relief. 

One  would  think,  that  if  a  juft  idea  had 
been  formed  of  the  caufe  of  this  evil,  it 
would  have  naturally  occurred,  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cure  it,  the  child,  which  occafions 
it,  ftiould  he  brought  away.  But  no  body 
thought  of  it ;  or,  at  leaft,  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  read  any  thing  of  it  in  the  an¬ 
cient  authors.  It  is  to  a  lucky  chance,  we 
owe  the  remedy  for  this  obftinate  flooding; 
and  it  is  not  the  firft  inftance,  where  chance 
has  given  ufeful  lights  to  medicine.  This 
remedy  confifts,  as  may  be  well  conjectured, 
in  quickly  delivering  the  woman,  although 
ftie  may  not  be  at  her  time.  By  this  means 
the  uterus ,  being  freed  from  the  child,  con¬ 
tracts  itfelf ;  the  veinous  appendices  grow 
lefs  and  narrow ;  the  blood  flows  more 
fparinglv,  and,  after  feme  time,  ceafes 
to  be  difcharged  it  all,  and  the  patient  is 
cured. 

c  3  It 
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It  was  a  midwife,  whofe  real  name  was 
Louifa  Bourgeois ,  (midwife  to  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV.)  but  commonly 
called  Bourgier,  to  whom  this  lucky  chance 
offered  itfelf ;  and  fhe  had  the  genius  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  She  compofed  a  little 
treatife  on  barrennefs,  abortion ,  fertility ,  de¬ 
livery,  and  the  difeafes  of  women,  printed  at 
Paris,  in  duodecimo ,  in  the  year  1609; 
wherein  the  relates  the  matter  with  fuch 
ingenious  fimplicity,  that  the  merits  we 
ihould  hear  her. 

( f)  “  When  a  woman  (fays  floe)  has  an 
immoderate  flooding  in  her  pregnancy,  in 
<e  confequence  of  which  the  grows  very 
**  weak,  recou rfe  muft  be  had  to  the  ex- 
fc  tradlion  of  the  child  by  the  hand.  I  had 
it  performed,  by  confent,  and  in  the  pre~ 
“  fence  of  the  late  M.  le  Febvre,  a  phy- 
€C  fician,  and  Meflrs.  le  Moine  and  de  L’ifle* 
very  learned  phyficians  alfo ;  becaufe  I 
f6  had  feen,  that  thefe  floodings  are  foon  the 
“  caufe  of  the  death  both  of  the  mother 
fe  and  the  child.  This  was  done  in  the 
“  cafe  of  the  wife  of  a  counfellor  of  the 
fc  court  of  parliament,  who  was  in  the 
fixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  :  the  child 
**  lived  two  days,  and  the  mother  has  had 
f€  feveral  children  fince.  The  phyficians 
f*  acknowledged,  that  if  it  had  been  de- 
ff  ferred  one  hour  longer,  the  mother  and 
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die  child  would  both  have  been  dead. 
<c  M.  le  Feb v re  gave  an  account  of  this 
64  operation  in  the  phyfic  fchooU  snd  fays, 
<c  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  ad v lies  thole  who 
affift  to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner;  as 
4C  he  had  feen  many  good  women  die,  for 
“  want  of  its  having  been  done. 

<c  Of  floodings,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  I  have  mentioned,  (Jays  Bourgier  a 
“  a  little  lower)  died  the  late  Mademoilelle 
<c  d’Aubray,  wife  of  M.  d’Aubray,  provoft 
££  of  the  merchants  ;  a-s  alfo  Madam  the 
c(  duchefs  of  Montbazon,  and  many  others. 

“  Knowing  that  the  .'flux  of  blood  is  only 
fupported  by  the  pregnancy,  and  having 
feen  that  it  ceafed  as  foon  as  the  woman 
“  was  delivered,  I  fet  on  foot  this  pradiice; 

which  I  am  ferry  not  to  have  known 
C£  fooner,  for  the  fake  of  faving  thofe  whom 
I  have*  mentioned  above.55 
The  kind  of  delivery,  which  mu  A  be 
performed  on  thefe  occasions,  is  defenbed  in 
the  body  of  this  work  (g).  The  midwife, 
after  having  well  greafed  feveral  times  the 
vagina,  and  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  muft 
introduce  her  right  hand  well  greafed  like- 
wife  ;  and  endeavour  to  dilate  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus ,  by  introducing  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb,  one  after  another,  and  tiling 
them  as  a  fpeculum  uteri:  the  dilatation 

(g)  Livre  IV.  chap.  4.  art.  2, 
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muft  be  continued  gradually,  till  the  hand 
can  enter  the  cavity  of  the  uterus .  Then 
the  coats  muft  be  torn,  the  child  turned  on 
its  feet,  and  the  delivery  made  that  way. 
If  the  placenta  be  feparated,  and  come  away 
afterwards  with  the  child,  the  delivery  is 
completed ;  and  there  remains  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  than  to  put  the  patient 
to  bed.  But  if  the  placenta  adhere  ftill  to 
the  uterus ,  after  having  made  two  ligatures 
on  the  cord,  it  muft  be  cut  betwixt  them  ; 
the  child  given  to  an  intelligent  perfon  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
draw  out  the  placenta,  which  will  be  eafily 
enough  performed  ;  becaufe  the  fide  that  is 
already  feparated  gives  a  hold,  which  may 
be  made  ufe  of  with  great  advantage. 
After  having  put  the  delivered  woman  in 
bed,  the  (late  of  the  child  may  be  examin¬ 
ed  i  and  if  it  be  judged  to  be  in  danger, 
it  fhould  be  chriftened  immediately.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  well,  to  baptize  it  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother  before  delivery;  for 
there  is  a  hazard  of  its  perifhing  during  the 
operation. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  difiemble,  that 
fuch  a  forced  delivery  would  not  be  very 
painful,  and  often  even  fatal.  But  when 
it  is  praftifed  in  the  laft  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  which  is  common  enough,  the  pain 
and  danger  are  not  fo  great,  as  in  a  lefs  ad¬ 
vanced  time.  On  one  hand,  the  uterus  has 

then 
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then  acquired  its  full  extenfion  ;  and  in  fuch 
cafe,  its  orifice  is  dilated  fo  much  the  more 
eafilv.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flooding  which  has  preceded,  by  emptying 
the  veffels  of  the  uterus ,  has  rendered  the 
membranes  thinner,  more  lax,  and  more 
diftenfible;  which  occafions  the  orifice  to 
yield  more  eafily  to -the  dilatation.  The 
flooding  that  has  preceded,  procures  another 
advantage  alfo;  which  is,  that  it  fecures  the 
uterus  from  the  inflammation,  to  which  it 
would  be  other  wife  expofed.  This  ought 
not,  however,  to  prevent  the  patient’s  being 
let  blood  in  the  arm,  if  the  lever,  that  en~ 
lues,  (how  any  reafon  for  it. 

After  all,  however  painful  this  kind  of 
delivery  may  be,  or  whatever  danger  may 
accompany  it,  there  is  a  neceffity  to  make 
ufe  of  it  in  fuch  a  conjuncture ;  where,  if 
it  be  neglected,  the  death  both  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  the  child  are  inevitable  :  and  it  is, 
moreover,  a  meafure,  now  univerfally  pur- 
fued  in  fuch  cafes.  Although  this  practice 
properly  regards  only  pregnancy,  yet,  as  it 
relates  very  materially  alio  to  delivery,  it 
mu  ft  be  accounted  the  third  ftep  towards 
perfection  in  the  art  of  midwifery. 

IV.  The  ufe  of  crochets,  uncini ,  to  draw 
out  children  when  they  are  dead  in  their 
mother’s  womb,  mu  ft  have  been  eftablifhed 
before  Hippocrates ;  becaufe  he  fpeaks  of 
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It  (/?),  as  of  a  received  cuftom.  But,  in 
Celfus  (z),  a  circumflanfial  detail  is  feen  of 
their  ufe  to  extract  dead  children ;  and  of 
the  danger  which  there  was*  that  the  cro¬ 
chet*  efcaping  from  its  hold  on  the  child* 
as  fo  me  times  happens,  fhould  tear  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus ,  and  put  the  woman  in 
labour  into  the  greateft  danger.  4<  Turn ,  fi 
caput  proximum  eft”  fays  he,  “  demit ii 
debet  uncus  undique  Icevis,  acuminh  brevis,, 
qui  vel  ocidoy  vel  auri,  vel  ori ,  inter dum 
46  etiam  front  i  redle  injicitur ,  deinde  at  tract  us 
infant em  educit .  At t amen — -ore  vulva; 
ce  non  emittente  eumy  infans  abrumpitur ,  et 
unci  acumen  in  ipfum  os  vulvce  delahitur, 
fequiturque  nervorum  diftenfo ,  et  ingens  pe- 
riculum  mortis 

The  phyficians,  who  have  written  fince 
Celfus,  have  advifed  the  fame  pradtice  in  this 
cafe;  tho’  they  are  all  convinced  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  which  Celfus  informs  them  ;  and 
many  have  even  propofed  to  ufe  two  cro¬ 
chets,  one  on  each  fide,  to  extradt  the  child 
In  a  more  diredt  pofition  ;  which,  as  we 
have  feen,  muft  of  courfe  greatly  augment 
the  danger.  But  they  even  are  not  content 
with  Ample  crochets :  Rueff  has  invented  a 
bee  de  canard  (or duck's  bill)  and  pincers;  and 
Ambrofe  Pare  an  inftrument,  which  he  calls 


(h)  Libro  I,  De  merits  mujierum,  parte  96.  Edit.  Linde- 
lianas.  (/')  De  re  medics,  lib.  Vi I.  cap ,  29. 
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pied  de  griphon ,  (a  griffin’s  foot :)  but  I  be** 
lieve  they  have  invented  them,  only  to  adorn 
their  works  with  prints  of  the  inftruments  ; 
for  it  appears  to  me  impoffible,  that  any 
ufe  fhould  ever  be  made  of  them. 

The  art  of  midwifery  was  in  this  ftate  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  age,  as  to  extraction  of 
the  dead  child,  a  mole,  or  a  head  remaining 
in  the  uterus .  Bat,  about  that  time,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  propofe  a  kind  of  pincers  of  a  new 
form  ;  to  which  they  thought  fit  to  retain 
the  Latin  name  of  forceps ,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  ordinary  pincers,  with  which 
they  had  indeed  nothing  in  common.  The 
moft  earneft  application  was  every  where 
given,  to  render  this  inftrument  perfect ; 
and  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French,  pro¬ 
duced,  as  in  emulation,  different  forts :  all 
which  had  their  utility  5  and  all,  likewife, 
their  defeCts. 

1  have  examined  the  conftrudion  of  al- 
rnoft  all  of  them  ;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  kind,  which  Mr.  Levret  propofed 
in  his  obfervations  fur  les  cavfes ,  et  les  acci - 
dents  de plufeurs  accoucbments  labor ieux>  is  the 
beft,  and  the  fafeft. 

I  fhall  not  tranfcribe  the  account  of  the 
con  ft  rudtion,  nor  the  manner  of  thing  it; 
becaufe  1  wiffi  to  have  every  body  read  Mr. 
Levret’s  book  :  as  they  cannot  do  it  without 
receiving  both  improvement  and  pleafure. 
With  this  forceps,  and  a  dexterity  in  the  ufe 
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of  It*  difficult  deliveries  may  be  perform- 
ed  :  or,  when  required,  the  extraction  of  a 
dead  infant,  a  head  remaining  in  the  ute¬ 
rus  %  a  mole,*  or,  what  is  moft  difficult,  a 
child,  whofe  head  is  locked  between  the  os 
facrum,  and  the fymphyjis  of  the  pubis. 

Th  is  is  the  laft  ftep  to  perfection  of  the 
art  of  midwifery ;  and  it  was  the  more 
momentous,  as  it  baniffied  the  ufe  of 
crochets,  always  terrifying,  and  often  fatal 
to  the  patient. 


ARTICLE  III. 

What  the  fir  ft  particular  cTreatifiesi  compofied 
on  the  Art  eft'  Midwifery ,  were. 

T  T  may  be  feen  by  the  paffages  in  antient 
-*■  authors,  which  I  have  referred  to,  or 
quoted  in  the  two  firft  articles,  that  all  the 
ancient  phyficians  who  have  publiffied 
courfesof  phyiic,  have  fpoken  of  the  art  of 
midwifery,  as  belonging  to  the  iubjeCt  they 
treated  of.  It  may  even  be  obferved,  in 
the  paffage  of  Celfus,  cited  above,  page  1 5, 
that  this  author  gives  the  name  of  phyfi- 
cian,  to  the  accoucheur ;  and  that  he  allots 
him  the  office  of  extracting  the  child,  when 
dead  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  This 
ffiows,  what  is  elfewhere  proved  from  a 
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multiplicity  of  reafons,  that  phyfic  and  fur- 
gery  were  then  praftifed  by  the  fame  per- 
fons  who  embraced  the  whole  extent  of 
the  healing  art :  and  there  is  no  room  to 
wonder  at  it.  The  knowledge,  which  they 
then  had,  regarding  each  of  thefe  parts, 
was  confined  enough,  to  admit  of  the  fame 
perfons  learning,  and  pradifing  all  of  them. 

But,  in  confequence  of  deeper  refearches 
into  things,  knowledge  is  increafed.  Gb~ 
fervations  have  been  made  of  fo  many  new 
difeafes  ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  the  difeafes 
formerly  known,  fo  many  different  kinds, 
fo  many  caufes,  fo  many  different  indica¬ 
tions,  and  fo  many  means  of  remedy  have 
been  diftinguifhed,  that  one  perfon  being 
no  longer  equal  to  the  whole,  there  arofe  a 
neceffity  to  part  theextenfive  offices  of  this 
profeffion,  and  to  feparate  the  practice  of 
the  chirurgical  from  the  reft  of  the  medicinal 
art.  This  divifion  has  been  more  than  once 
attempted,  and  more  than  once  fufpended: 
but  it  is  now  three  hundred  years  fince  it 
has  appeared  to  be  intirely  eftablifhed. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  firft  article, 
that  the  art  of  midwifery,  although  it  fee  ms 
to  make  a  part  of  furgery,  has  been  always 
exercifed  by  women.  Even  fince  the  faftiion 
has  arifen  of  having  accoucheurs  1  they, 
though  taken  from  among  the  body  of  bur¬ 
geons,  are  attached  to  the  part  which  re¬ 
gards  labours,  in  fo  particular  a  manner. 
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that  they  appear  to  have  renounced  the 
reft  of  forgery.  The  art  of  midwifery  has* 
therefore,  been*  for  a  long  time*  eredted 
into  a  peculiar  profeffion,  which  is*  per¬ 
haps,  at  prefent*  more  really  the  cafe*  than 
ever  it  was  formerly  :  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
an  advantage  to  the  public. 

In  proportion  as  the  practice  of  midwife¬ 
ry  has  been  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
healing  art;  and  become  an  independent 
one,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  detach 
from  the  body  of  forgery,  all  that  concerns 
it;  and  to  write  particular  treatifes  on  it.  It 
is  thefe  treatifes,  which  I.confider  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  art,  that  I  propofe  to  fpeak  of 
in  this  article  :  but  I  fhall,  neverthelefs, 
ipeak  only  of  the  firft  of  them  :  and  even 
of  fuch,  only  in  a  fummary  manner. 

The  moil  antient  of  the  treatifes  of  this 
kind  is,  that  of  Mofchien,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  He  is  a  Greek 
author,  whofe  time  it  is  difficult  enough 
to  fix ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  fhould  be 
placed  higher  than  the  eighth  centu¬ 
ry.  Gefner  was  the  firft  who  publifhed 
it*  from  a  manufcript  full  of  faults  and 
hiatuffes :  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
corredl  and  fill  up ;  but  without  much  fuc- 
cefs.  He  recovered,  fume  time  after,  an 
antient  tranflation  of  this  work  into  Latin, 
done  by  a  Jew*  which  ferved  him  to  amend 
fame  places  of  his  Greek  manufcript.  But 
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this  tranflation  was  itfelf  very  faulty  and  de¬ 
fective  ,  and  by  no  means  proper  to  render 
the  original  Greek  perfect.  There  are,  in 
two  great  libraries,  feveral  manufcripts  of 
this  work  ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  ufe 
were  made  of  them,  to  give  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  corredted  edition  of  it :  which 
would  ferve*  at  leafl,  to  inform  us  of  what 
was  known  at  that  time  of  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery. 

The  fecond  work,  profeffedly  compofed 
on  the  art  of  midwifery,  is  that  of  Trotula; 
written  in  Latin.  Gefner,  for  fome  reafon 
I  am  ignorant  of,  has  given  it  to  one 
Eros,  a  treed- man  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Auguflus.  But  every  circum- 
fiance  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mid¬ 
wife  of  Salerno,  in  Italy,  who  takes  the 
name  of  Trotula  ;  and  who  lived,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  this 
book,  the  art  of  midwifery  is  particularly 
treated  of  in  detail :  but  feveral  diftempers 
of  women  are  alfo  confidered  ,  and  feveral 
kinds  of  paint,  of  which  the  women  of  Sa¬ 
lerno  made  ufe,  as  the  author  fays,  are  like- 
wife  enumerated.  This  work,  as  well  as 
that  precedingly  mentioned,  has  been  in- 
ferted  in  the  colledtions  of  De  Gynecaos  of 
Gafpar,  Wolphius,  and  Ifrael  Spachius.  It 
were  to  be  wifihed,  that  a  new  edition  of  it 
might  be  publiflied :  not  in  order  to  teach 
any  thing  unknown  at  prefect  $  for  the  art 
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of  midwifery  is  greatly  improved  fince  lief 
time  3  but  to  fupport  a  chronological  chain 
of  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  fucceffively 
made  in  it. 

I  give  the  third  rank  to  the  treatife,  that 
Eucharius  Rhodion,  a  phyfician  of  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Main,  publifhed  in  German.  I 
have  only  feen  the  Latin  tranflation  of  this 
work,  printed  at  Franckfort,  in  1532,  in 
twelves,  under  the  title  of  Libellus  de  partu  et 
qua  circa  ipfum  accedunt .  But  it  appears  by 
the  letter,  which  the  bookfeller  at  Francfort 
wrote  to  Eucharius  Rhodion,  fon  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  that  it  had  been  printed  feveral  times 
before  in  Germany  3  and  very  tolerably  re¬ 
ceived. 

This  work  contains  twelve  chapters. 

I.  Spuo  Jitu  atque  habit  u  part  as  in  utero 
quiefcit ,  et  quot  pelliculis  idem  circumvol - 
vitur  ? 

II.  Quod  tempus  pariendi,  et  qni  partus 
naturales ,  et  qui  contra  naturam  jiunt  ? 

III.  De  facili  partu  et  difficili,  et  quo  par¬ 
tus  facilit  as  aut  difficult  as  hcec  cognofci potejl? 

IV.  Quid  parientibus  maxime  agendum ,  et 
quomodo  agre  parientibus  jubveniendem  ejl  ? 

V.  Remedia ,  qua  par  turn  adjuvant  et  faci- 
lem  reddunt  ? 

VI.  Quomodo  fe  cun  din  a  a  parientibus  exi- 
menda ,  ji  ea  fponte  fud  non  diceffhra Jit  ? 

VII.  Varii  cafus,  qui  circa,  aut  etiam  pojl 
far  turn  mulieribus  accidunt  3  quo  paSlo ,  et 
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mibus  Yemidiis  preecaveri  atque  curari  de- 
bent  ? 

VIII.  De  abortientibus,  et  caufis  abor - 
tuiim,  et  quibus  remedies  iidem  prcecaveri  pof 
Jint  ? 

IX.  De  par  tubus  emortuis,  et  quibus  Jignis 
cognofcantur ,  et  quomodo . 

X.  De  recens  natis,  quomodo  fovendi, 
alendi  et  curandi 'Jint  ? 

XL  De  ladle  et  nut  rice ,  et  quamdiii  infant  i 
mamma  prcebenda  ? 

XII.  De  variis  morbis  et  cafibus ,  in  qnos 
recens  nati  incidere  folent,  et  quomodo  iidem 
curandi  ? 

'  i  -  ,  ^  \ 

James  RuefF,  a  furgeon  of  Zarich,  pub- 
lifhed,  at  that  place,  in  quarto,  in  the  year 
J554,  a  work  intitled  De  conceptu  et  gene- 
ratione  Hominis ,  divided  into  fix  books.  The 
firft  contains  fix  chapters,  tradlatque  de  ge- 
neratione  hominis .  The  fecond,  contained 
the  fame  number  of  chapters  likewife,  and 
treated  de  matrice  ejufque  partibus  et  condi¬ 
tions  inf  antis  in  liter  0 .  The  third,  de  par  tu  et 
parturientium  infantiumque  omnifaria  curd ,  in 
fix  chapters.  He  treats  in  the  fourth  book, 
de  varietatibus  non  naturalis  partus  et  earum - 
dem  curds,  in  fifteen  chapters.  The  author 
fpeaks  in  the  fifth  book,  in  fixteen  chap¬ 
ters,  De  mold  aliifque  faffs  uteri  tumoribus , 
Jimulque  de  abortibus .  In  the  fixth  and  laft 
book,  he  difcourfes  in  eleven  chanters,  de 
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jlerilitath  cau/is  diverjis .  The  four  faft  books' 
belong  to  the  art  of  midwifery  ;  which  in¬ 
duced  me  to  make  mention  of  this  work. 
The  author  would  have  done  well,  to  have 
contented  himfelf  with  publifffing  thefe  laft 
books,  to  which  his  abilities  were  compe¬ 
tent  :  but  he  was  defirous  to  exhibit  his 
knowledge  in  the  two  fir  ft,  on  a  fubjedt  to 
which  he  was  not  equal. 

1  hate  the  fatne  opinion  of  the  treatife, 
publifhed  by  Ambrofe  Pare,  firft  furgeorr 
to  three  fucceffive  kings  of  France,  intitled 
t)e  la  generation  d'  I'homme  (of  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  man) ;  which  makes  the  fix- 
teenth  book  of  his  works  :  of  which  the 
firft  edition  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1582,  in  folio.  There  is,  in  this 
book,  a  detail  of  the  condudt  that  fhould 
be  obferved  in  all  the  different  kinds  of 
delivery,  which  is  moderately  good,  confi- 
dering  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Bat  it 
would  have  been  much  better,  if  what  he 
faid  on  deliveries  had  not  been  buried  in  a  * 
heap  of  difquifitions,  difficult,  ufelefs,  and 
foreign  to  the  proper  matter  of  his  fubjedh 
But  it  was  the  ruling  tafte  of  this  author, 
who  was  oftentatious  of  his  Greek  and 
Latin  erudition,  and  of  citations  from  an- 
tient  authors,  that  had  written  in  either  of 
thefe  languages,  and  who  took  a  pleafure  in 
difcuffing  the  moft  knotty  queftionsof  phyfic 
in  the  works  which  he  wrote,  or  rather 
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procured  to  be  written.  For  fuch  a  parade 
in  the  writings  of  a  furgeon,  who  had  no 
learnings  creates  a  difpofition  to  liften  to 
the  reproaches  that  were  made  him  even 
while  he  was  living,  of  having  retained 
feveral  young  phyficians  to  write  for  him. 

I  (hall  conclude  with  a  book,  compofed 
by  Louifa  Bourgeois,  called  Bourfier ,  mid- 
wife  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France, 
to  whom  (he  dedicated  it.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  fifty  chapters :  and  was  printed  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1609,  in  twelves,  under 
the  title  of  Obfervations  diverfes  fur  la  fieri - 
1ite9  perte  de  fruity  fecondite ,  accouchement  9 
et  maladies  des  femmes  et  enfans  nouveaux  net  % 
(Obfervations  on  barrennefs,  mifcarriage, 
fertility,  deliveries,  and  the  difeafes  of  wo¬ 
men  and  new-born  children).  It  may  be 
judged  hence,  that  what  concerned  delive¬ 
ries,  made  only  a  part  of  this  work.  There 
is  not,  indeed,  any  order  or  method  ob* 
ferved  in  it ;  but  it  is,  neverthelefs^  writtea 
with  a  freedom  and  ingenuity  which  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  writer  did  not 
put  into  it  every  thing  fhe  knew  :  and  it 
appears,  fhe  did  know  every  thing  that  was 
known  in  her  time. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  a  great  nura* 
ber  of  treatifes  on  this  fubjeft,  which 
all  the  nations  in  Europe  have,  as  it 
were,  in  concert,  earneftly  applied  them- 
felves  to  elucidate,  explore,  and  render  per¬ 
fect.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  talk,  to 
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enumerate  all  the  works  written  in  French 
and  Latin  ;  but  it  would  be  impoffible  to  do 
it  with  refpedt  to  thofe  in  Dutch,  Englifh, 
Flemifh,  and  Italian  ;  of  which  I  have  never 
feen  the  greateft  part.  But  I  have  read 
enough  of  them  ;  and  particularly  the  moft 
modern  and  beft  efteemed  ;  to  make  me 
prefume,  I  have  collected  what  is  bed: ;  in 
fuch  manner,  that  this  work  may  be  conii- 
dered,  as  an  abridgement  of  thofe  treatifes. 

The  emulation  which  there  has  been  for 
fixly  years,  in  .writing  on  this  fubjedt,  has  fo 
advanced  the  progrefs,  which  has  been  made 
in  it,  that  there  is  little  wanting  to  render 
the  art  of  midwifery  perfect ;  and  to  bring 
the  operations,  necelfary  in  the  pradtice  of 
it,  to  a  geometrical  certainty.  Nor  is  there 
any  re  af bn  for  wonder  at  it :  for,  after  all, 
this  art  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
mechanical  problem.  A  dijlerfible  cavity  of 
a  certain  capacity ,  being  given ,  to  draw  a 
flexible  body  of  a  given  length  and  ihichiefs , 
through  an  opening  dilatable  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  ?  which  might  be  refolved  geometri¬ 
cally,  if  the  different  degrees  of  the  vis 
invert  ice ,  or  claftuity  in  the  uterus ,  and  of 
the  force  and  weaknefs  in  the  child ;  the 
greater  or  lefs  inflammatory  quality  of  the 
blood  ;  the  more  or  lefs  irritable  difpofition 
■  of  the  nerves  of  the  uteruJJ'es ,  &c.  did  not 
fuperindnce  that  uncertainty  in  the  matter 
which  phy biological  fadts  ever  give  to  all 
phyfico-mathematical  queftions.  ' 
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PRINCIPLES. 


BOOK  I. 

Of  the  Knowledge  previous  to  the 
Art  of  Midwifery. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Bones  which  form  the  Bafon, 

m  H  E  uterus ,  which  contains  the  child, 
S  during  pregnancy,  is  itfelf  contained  in 
JL  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ,  in  a  Ipace 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Bafon ;  and  furround- 
ed  With  bones  on  all  fides.  This  place  is  very 
well  accommodated  both  to  the  advantage  of 
the  mother,  and  the  child  :  to  the  mother*,  be- 
caufe  the  child,  being  fnpported  below  by  the 
bones  that  form  the  bafon,  is  borne  by  her, 
more  eafily,  without  any  dragging  :  to  the 
child,  becaufe,  being  thus  borne  below  by 
the  bones,  it  has  full  liberty  to  extend  and  raife 
itfelf  upwards ;  in  which  direction,  there  is  no- 
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thing  over  it,  but  the  parts  floting  in  the  aldor 
meriy  which  eafiiy  give  way. 

The  bones  which  make  the  extremities  of  this 
bafon,  and  ftrve  to  form  it,  are  three  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  os facrum ,  at  the  back,  and  the  two  offa 
inominata ,  at  the  Tides  and  fore  part.  Thofe 
who  defign  to  learn  the  art  of  midwifery,  fhould 
know  well  the  pofition,  figure,  articulations, 
bignefs,  and  curvitude  of  thefe  bones  ;  becaufe 
it  affords  great  help  for  judging  rightly  of  the 
fpace  they  leave,  betwixt  each  other  below, 
through  which  the  infant  muff  pafs  in  deli¬ 
very.  It  is.  Therefore,  neceiTary  to  give  a  de- 
fcription  of  them  ;  but  fuch  a  brief  one,  as  con¬ 
fines  the  confideration  only  to  what  is  requifite 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  underftand  thp  danger 
any  particular  conformation  of  thefe  bones  may 
caufe  in  delivery. 

I.  The  os  facrum  is  placed,  at  the  hinder  part 
of  the  bafon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  verttbr# 
of  the  fpine  of  the  back,  the  whole  column 
of  which  it  fupports.  This  bone  js  nearly  of 
a  triangular  form,  larger  and  thicker  in  the 
•upper  part,  and  fmaller  and  thinner  in  the 
lower;  where  it  terminates  in  a  point.  Its  fur- 
face  is  pretty  even;  and,  in^the  fore  part,  pierc¬ 
ed  with  two  perpendicular  rows  of  four,  or  five 
holes  each.  In  the  higher  part,  this  bone  is 
convex  towards  the  bafon  :  and  this  is  the  place 
where  the  child,  fometimes,  finds  mod  difficulty 
to  pafs.  It  forms  on  the  contrary,  a  concavity 
in  its  middle  and  lower  parts ;  wffiere  its  point 
bends  inward,  to  form  along  with  the  coccyx , 
which  is  fixed  to  it,  the  bottom  of  the  bafon  j 
and  facilitate  the  means  of  fitting. 
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The  back  furface  is  more  uneven  ;  as  there 

J  t 

are  in  it,  feveral  eminences,  which  feem  fo  many 
veftigia  of  the  apophyfes ,  of  four  or  five  vertebra 
that  unite,  and  are  confounded  together,  to 
form  this  bone.  There  is  obferved,  in  this  fur- 
face,  two  other  rows  of  holes,  in  number,  four 
or  five  on  each  fide  *,  but  they  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  fore  furface,  to  which  they  an- 
iwer. 

Befides  thefe  two  rows  of  holes,  there  is  found 
in  the  os  facrum ,  another  perforation,  or  rather 
a  paffage,  or  duff,  which  begins  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bone,  crofTes  the  whole  length  of  it, 
and  ends  at  the  point.  This  dufl  ferves  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  contain  the  extremity  of  the  marrow 
of  thefpine,  which  terminates  at  the  os  facrum  ; 
ands  consequently  anfwers  to  the  cavity  which 
goes  through  all  the  vertebra,  the  whole  length 
of  the  fpine.  The  holes  we  have  remarked* 
both  in  the  fore  and  back  furfaces,  of  the  os  fa¬ 
crum,  are  intended  to  give  a  paffage  to  the 
nerves,  which  going  off,  from  the  marrow  of 
the  fpine,  before  and  behind,  are  diflributed  in 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

The  os  facrum  is  articulated  with  four  other 
bones  :  at  the  upper  part,  with  the  vertebra  of 
the  loins,  by  an  articulation  that  admits  of  the 
motion  of  contraction  and  extenfion  :  at.  the 
lower  part,  with  the  coccyx,  by  the  interpofition 
of  a  cartilage,  and  forne  ligaments,  which  fuffer 
the  coccyx  to  move  in  every  direction  :  and, 
laftly,  its  upper  Tides,  with  the. two  ojfa  innomi- 
nata,  one  on  each  fide.  This  articulation  is 
very  firm  :  being  made  by  the  infertion  of  pro¬ 
jections,  into  finuofities,  which  correfpond  with 
each  other  on  the  oppofite  furfaces  of  the 
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bones *,  and  ftrengthened  by  the  interpolation  of 
a  thin  cartilage,  placed  betwixt  them:  and  it  does 
not  admit  of  any  motion  of  the  os  innommatum^ 
at  lead  in  its  natural  date. 

II.  The  coccyx  is  fo  called  in  Greek,  becasfe 
it  refembles  the  bill  of  a  cuckow  *,  and  fixed,  as 
was  before  mentioned,  to  the  point  of  the  os  fa- 
crum.  It  is  formed  of  four  little  bones,  in  a  fi¬ 
gure  nearly  fpherical :  and  which  diminifh  in 
proportion  as  they  gain  a  didance  from  the  os 
facrum .  Thefe  bones  are  placed,  like  beads  on 
a  dring ;  and  conjoined  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  with  the  point  of  the  os  facrum ,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  a  little  cartilage,  which  covers  thern^ 
and  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  extend  outward, 
or  bend  inwards,  according  to  different  occa- 
fions.  Thefe  bones  are  not  placed  in  a  right 
line,  but  bend  forwards,  the  fame  as  the  point 
of  the  os  facrum ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 

III.  The  ejfa  innominaia  are  two  large  pieces  of 
bones,  which  make  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  bafon.  Thefe  bones  are,  in  children,  al¬ 
ways  formed  of  three  didindl  parts,  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  {light cartilages;  which,  offifying  gradu¬ 
ally  in  adults,  become  one  intire  continued 
bone,  on  each  fide.  Thefe  bones  thus  united, 
as  they  are  found  in  adults,  have  no  name  ;  for 
which  reafon,  they  are  called  the  ojfa  innominata 
(that  is  to  fay,  lone's  without  names).  But  the 
three  bones,  of  which  each  os  innominatum  is 
formed,  have  their  peculiar  names ;  as  if  they 
could  be  feparated  again. 

The  two  fir  ft,  called  the  hones  of  the  ilion% 
making  the  back  part  of  the  of  a  innominata ,  are 
articulated  on  each  fide  with  the  os  facrum ,  as 
we  have  before  mentioned.  They  are  broad  and 
fiat,  a  little  concave  and  oval,  towards  the  ba¬ 
fon  j 
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fon  •,  and  their  upper  fide,  turned  into  a  half 
circle,  forms  the  upper  edges  of  the  hips. 

The  two  fecond,  which  are  called  the  hones  of 
the  ifchium ,  make  the  middle  of  the  ojfa  innomi- 
nata ,  on  each  fide.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  them,  but  that  each  has  a  deep  cavity,  called 
the  cotyle,  which  is  in  their  outward  part,  and 
ferves  for  the  articulation  of  th t  femur  (or  thigh 
bone'  ;  and  a  round  projection,  which  is  at  the 
lower  part,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  tu- 
berofity  of  the  os  ifchium. 

The  two  lad,  are  called  the  ojfa  pubis  (or  bones 
of  the  pubis),  becaufe  they  are  fituatc  in  the  place, 
called  in  Latin,  pubis.  They  make  the  fore 
part  of  the  baton  ;  and  are  both  perforated,  in 
the  middle,  by  a  large  oval  opening ;  which 
they  have  In  common  with  the  os  ifchium ,  but 
which  has  no  ufe  in  delivery.  They  are  joined 
together  before,  where  their  upper  parts  touch, 
and  are  conjoined  by  a  cartilage.  But  in  the 
fame  place,  their  lower  parts  receding  from  each 
other,  leave  a  fpace  for  the  p  adage  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  in  men,  and  the  vagina  in  women. 

IV.  Thefe  ojfa  innominata  widen  in  the  up¬ 
per  part,  and  form  a  pretty  fpacious  cavity. 
But  they  come  nearer  each  other  below  •  and  only 
leave  a  narrower  opening  there,  which  is  yet 
more  contracted  by  the  hinder  part  of  the  coccyx , 
and  the  two  tuberofities  of  the  bones  of  the 
if  chi  on  ^  at  the  Tides.  This  is  the  opening  which 
the  child  muft  pafs  through  in  the  delivery  ; 
and  it  is  of  importance  to  take  due  notice  of  it : 
In  order  to  judge  according  to  the  conformation 
of  any  particular  fubjedt,  of  the  facility  or  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  the  child  will  have,  to  make  its 
way  through  it. 

To 
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V.  To  diftinguifli  well  the  magnitude  of  the 
bafon,  formed  of  the  bones  which  we  have  de¬ 
ferred,  and  of  the  opening  which  they  leave 
below  for  the  paffage  of  the  child,  it  is  neceffary 
to  obferve  the  fkeleton  of  a  woman,  and  com- 
pare  it  with  that  of  a  man.  This  will  afford 
great  occafion  to  admire  the  wifdom  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  nature  ;  who  has  been  attentive  to  make 
the  bafon  larger  in  women,  and  to  give  a  greater 
diameter  to  the  opening,  which  thefe  bones 
leave  below,  in  order  that  the  paffage  of  the 
child  may  be  rendered  more  eafy. 

1.  The  os  facrum  is  more  open,  and  goes  far¬ 
ther  outwards  in  women,  for  which  reafon,  their 
buttocks  are  larger. 

2.  The  bones  of  the  ilium  are  more  hollow  in¬ 
wards,  and  convex  outwards  :  on  which  account 
their  hips  are  bigger. 

3.  The  bones  of  the  ifchium  go  more  out¬ 
wards  •,  and  their  lower  tuberofities  are  farther 
afunder,  which  leaves  the  paffage  free. 

4.  The  bones  of  the  pubis ,  on  the  one  hand, 
proje£t  more  outwards,  and  make  the  cavity  qf 
the  bafon  fo  much  larger  in  proportion  :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  they  touch  and  unite  above,  in 
a  fmaller  furface ;  and  by  a  little  cartilage  which 
is  fofter  and  thicker ;  and  below  they  recede 
from  each  other,  much  more  than  in  men  % 
which  ferves  to  render  the  paffage  wider. 

5.  Laftly,  the  bones  of  the  coccyx  are  con¬ 
joined  by  fofter  and  thicker  cartilages  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  they  are  more  moveable,  and 
eafy  to  be  pufhed  outwards :  which  contributes 
to  enlarge  the  paffage. 

VI.  This  difpofition  of  the  bones  of  the  bafoq, 
is  certainly  very  advantageous,  when  they  are 
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in  their  natural  conformation.  But  it  fometimes 
happens,  that,  beingillformed,  the  child  is  (lopped 
there,  in  its  pafTage,  in  two  places,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  two  ft  rails ;  and  this  matter  requires 
attentive  confideration.  The  place  where  this 
mod  frequently  happens,  and  where  it  is  mod  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  remedied,  is  betwixt  the  upper  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  os  facrum ,  and  the  bones  of  the 
pubis .  The  os  facrum  is  naturally  convex,  in 
this  part,  as  we  have  already  remarked  :  and 
this  convexity  is  fometimes  very  projecting.  If 
it  happens,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  bones  of 
the  pubis  y  which  ought  to  be  naturally  con¬ 
vex  outward,  are  flat ;  or,  which  is  worfe,  bend 
inwards  ;  the  didance,  which  will  remain  be¬ 
tween  the  highed  part  of  the  os  facrum ,  and  the 
pubis y  will  be  very  narrow;  and  fometimes  not 
broader  than  two  inches  and  an  half,  efpecially 
in  the  middle ;  for  the  fpace  is  a  little  bigger  at 
the  two  fldes,  which  gives  this  drait  the  form 
pf  a  figure  of  8.  In  this  date,  the  delivery 
pnud  always  be  very  difficult,  and  fometimes 
impoffible. 

The  other  ft r ait  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ba~ 
fon.  The  contraction  of  this  paflage  proceeds 
from  the  tuberofities  of  the  bones  of  the  ifchium , 
being  too  large,  too  long,  or,  above  all,  too 
much  bent  inwards,  from  the  curvitude  of  the 
point  of  the  os  facrum ,  being  too  long,  and  too 
large  ;  and  from  the  coccyx  being  too  long  and 
inflexible  :  from  thefe  faulty  conformations  of  the 
bafon,  it  fometimes  happens,  when  the  child  is 
flopped  in  the  paflage,  that,  in  confequence  of 
forcing  againff  the  bones,  to  make  its  way  out, 
it  forces  the  bones  of  the  pubis  afunder  ;  and 
parts  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the  ilium  y 
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with  the  os  facrum ,  which  confiderably  widens  the 
paftfage,  and  fuffers  the  child  to  get  through  it. 

This  reparation,  which  was  long  ago  obferved 
by  Hippocrates  (a),  FEtius  (£),  and  Avicenna  (c), 
has  been  ftrongly  oppofed  by  fome  modern  au¬ 
thors :  but  it  is  at  prefent  fo  firmly  eflablifhed, 
by  unqueftionable  (d)  obfervations,  that  it  can 
never  again  become  a  matter  of  doubt. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
this  reparation  is  made,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  bones  of  the  pubis  are  joined  together 
in  women  in  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  furface, 
than  in  men  ;  that  they  are  Ids  intimately 
united  ;  that  the  cartilage,  which  conjoins  them, 
is  thicker-,  and  that  this  cartilage  is  naturally 
fofter,  and  more  eafy  to  be  flretched  out.  Thus, 
when  the  child  finds  itfelf  flopped  in  the  pafiage, 
and  interrupts  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
lymph  in  the  bafon,  the  ferum ,  which  drains 
from  it,  mu  ft  gradually  foften  the  cartilage, 
which  unites  the  bones  of  the  pubis ,  fufficiently 
to  make  them  give  way  to  the  force  of  the  fas- 
tus ,  and  elongate  the  mi  elves. 

When  things  are  in  this  ftate,  the  articulation 
of  the  bones,  with  the  os  ilium ,  have  but  little 
power  of  refilling ;  as  well  becaufe  the  cartF 
fages,  which  held  them,  have  been  foftened  in 
the  fame  degree;  as  becaufe  the  foetus  in  fepa- 

( a )  Libro  de  naturd  pueri ,  in  fine.  {b)  Tetrabiblio 

IV.  Sermone  IV.  cap .  22.  (r)  Libro  III.  Fen.  XXI.  Tratt.  I, 

cap .  3.  (d)  Ambrofe  Pare,  li<v.  XXVIII.  cap.  13. 

jean  Riolan  Anthrcpcgraph.  lib.  V.  cap.  13. 

Cafpar  Bauhin,  Theairi  Anatomic i(  lib.  I.  cap.  49. 

Guliaulme  Fabrice  de  Hilden,  Qbfer<v,  Cbirurg.  Centnr . 
VI.  Qbfer-v.  9, 

Guliaulme  Harvee,  lib.  II.  de generat.  Animal.  Exercit.  37. 

Ifbrandus  Deemerbroeck,  Anatom,  lib.  IX.  cap .  26. 

Adrien  Spigeiius,  lib.  II.  dehumani corporis fabrica^  cap.  24. 
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rating  the  bones  of  the  pubis,  a6te  as  a  lever  on 
thefe  articulations,  from  the  length  of  the  cjfa 
innominata . 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  bones  of  the  pubis 
operate,  the  articulations  of  the  offa  innominata 
open ;  and  this  is  increafed  more  and  more,  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  feparation  is  greater.  Hence  the 
foetus  procures  a  paffage  out ;  and,  in  order  to 
effedt  it,  only  a  very  moderate  feparation  of  the 
bones  of  the  pubis  is  required. 

When  the  child  is  come  forth,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  circulation  of  the  blood  and  lymph  is 
reftored,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  bafon,  the  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  three  articulations  contract,  grow  clofe 
again,  and  bring  the  bones  of  the  pubis  and 
themfelves  together  ;  and  the  cjfa  innominata  and 
the  os  facrum.  Thefe  bones  regain  thus  their 
ordinary  fituation  ^  and  there  remains  no  other 
confequences  of  their  feparation,  but  feme  de¬ 
gree  of  pain,  which  is  perceived  about  the  os 

facrum ,  and  foon  goes  off. 

»  \ 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  uterus,  and  its  different  pojit ions* 

\ 

TH  E  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  uterus ,  of  the  kind  of  veffels 
that  fupply  it,  and  of  the  diftribution  and  ufe  of 
fuch  veffels,  is  not  neceffary  for  midwives,  in 
order  to  the  manual  performance  of  deliveries : 
and  the  particular  knowledge  of  the  other  parts, 
from  which  the  child  comes  forth,  that  is  to  fay 
the  vagina  and  vulva ,  is  ft  ill  lefs  fo.  For  which 
reafon,  I  fhall  here  only  explain,  in  a  furnmary 
manner,  what  is  requifne  for  their  inftrudion, 

in 
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in  order  to  enable  them  to  acquit  thfemfdves  of 
the  duty  of  their  office. 

I.  Three  parts  are  diftinguifhed  in  the  uterus  $ 
th z  fundus ,  neck ,  and  orifice  \  and  it  is  neceftary 
that  midwives  fhould  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  each  of  them. 

1  ft.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  comprehends 
all  the  upper  part;  and,  conlequently,  makes 
two  thirds  at  leaft  of  the  whole  volume  of  it  * 
the  child  lies  there  •,  and  the  fundus  being  there- 
fore  Efficiently  dilated  by  the  growth  of  it,  has 
no  occafion  to  be  more  to  in  delivery;  There 
might  feem  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fundus 
fhould  grow  thinner  by  its  dilatation  in  preg- 
nancy  5  but  the  fadf  is  quite  otherwife.  It  grows; 
on  the  contrary,  thicker  ;  by  the  enlargement 
of  the -blood  vefiels  which  are  diftributed  there. 
Its  fubftance  is  then  found  to  be  commonly 
eight  or  ten  lines,  or  'even  fometimes  an  inch 
in  thicknefs  ;  which  is  of  great  utility,  in  pre¬ 
venting  its  fundus  from  being  torn;  as  happens  in 
fome  cafes,  by  violent  motions  of  the  child, 
which,  by  ftretching  itfelf  in  difficult  labours, 
puffies  it  ftrongly  outwards. 

2dly.  The  lower  part  of  the  uterus ,  called  its 
neck ,  is  too  ftrait,  even  at  the  end  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  to  fuffer  the  child  to  pafs  out ;  but  it  Is 
dilated  by  the  ftay  the  child  makes  there,  after 
it  has  turned  itfelf  over,  at  the  approach  of 
the  time :  and  this  dilatation  is  the  more  eafily 
performed,  as  the  volume  of  the  child,  by  com- 
preffing  the  fubftance  of  the  neck,  retards  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  lymph  in  it,  which 
caufes  a  difcharge  of  lymphcus  ferum,  that  fofteris 
and  renders  it  diftenftble. 

3d1?- 
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gdly.  The  mod  ftrait  place  is  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus ;  and  it  is  there  the  great  difficulty- 
in  delivery  is  found.  This  orifice  is  entirely 
clofed  during  pregnancy  ;  and  only  opens  it- 
felf  at  the  time  of  delivery,  in  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  to  fuffer  the  child  to  pafs  through.  This 
dilatation  mu  ft  be  principally  attributed  to 
the  adlion  of  the  child,  which,  by  ftretching  it- 
felf  out,  forces  the  paffiage  *,  but  to  this,  the 
fimultaneous  contraction  of  the  radious  fibres, 
which  furround  this  orifice,  mu  ft  contribute ;  and 
it  is  alfo  rendered  more  eafy,  by  the  foftening  of 
the  fibres  of  the  orifice  itfelf,  which  the  flay  of 
the  child  there  occafions,  for  the  reafon  before- 
mentioned. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  refiftance  of 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  varies  in  different  fub- 
je£ls.  There  are  fome,  in  which  the  orifice  is 
very  ftrait,  particularly  in  the  firft  labour ;  and 
in  which,  at  the  fame  time,  the  edges  are  more 
denfe,  compact,  and  rigid  •,  as  is  common  in  wo¬ 
men  of  advanced  age,  and  renders  the  labour 
difficult. 

There  are  fome  alfo  in  which  the  edges  are 
hard,  callous,  and  almoft  fchirrous,  in  their 
whole  circumference,  or,  at  leaft,  in  one  part, 
in  confequence  of  fome  difeafe,  or  fome  difficult 
labour,  which  has  preceded  :  and,  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  delivery  muft  of  courfe  be  laborious. 

There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  in  which 
the  edges  are  flat,  thin,  and  flaccid  ;  yield  eafiiy 
to  the  force  of  the  child,  and  open  without 
trouble  •,  which  renders  the  delivery  fo  quick, 
that  the  midwife  may  be  fuprized,  if  fhe  be  not 
attentive.  But  thefe  women  are  liable  not  to  go 

their 
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their  full  time,  and  fubjebl  to  be  hurt  in  the  de¬ 
livery. 

Laftly,  There  are  fome,  who  have  thefe  edges 
fupple,  fofr,  thick,  pulpous,  and  eafy  to  be  dis¬ 
tended  to  the  due  degree  only.  This  is  the  mod: 
common  cafe,  and  the  mod  advantageous  to  de¬ 
livery. 

When  the  child  has  a  difficulty  in  forcing  the 
paffage,  particularly  if  it  prefent  itfelf  obliquely 
to  the  orifice,  the  edges,  in  confequence  of  being 
too  much  ftretched,  may  buffer  tears  or  cracks  ^ 
which  may  have  a  bad  effedfc.  The  midwife 
Ihould  be  careful  to  avoid  this  accident,  by  not 
haflening  the  delivery  ;  by  greafing  well  the  paf- 
fage  with  frefh  butter  *,  by  affiding  gently  the 
dilatation  *,  by  direding,  properly,  the  head  of 
the  child ;  and,  particularly,  by  obferving  not 
to  do  the  mifchief  herfelf,  through  mifmanage- 
ment  or  hurry. 

II.  As  foon  as  the  head  of  the  child  has  got 
free  from  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  and  the  fhoul- 
ders  are  within  it,  the  child  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
'pajjagey  becaufe  it  is  in  the  vagina  *,  and  the  la¬ 
bour  is  then  thought,  with  reafon  enough,  to 
be  over.  For  the  vagina ,  of  which  the  fubftance 
is  eafily  dilatable,  yields  readily,  and  buffers  the 
child  to  go  forwards.  Its  own  orifice,  where  the 
carmcula  myrtiformes  are,  is  a  little  flraiter,  and 
refills  fomewhat  more,  but  not  long. 

III.  The  child  falls  at  lad  into  the  vulva ,  from 
whence  it  quickly  comes  out.  The  folds  which 
are  in  this  part,  known  under  the  name  of  nym - 
fh<e,  extending  themfelves,  enlarge  the  width, 
and  give  a  free  paflage  to  the  child. 

It  happens  fometimes,  neverthelefs,  that  the 
head  of  the  child  prefents  itfelf  obliquely*,  and 

bearing 
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tearing  too  much  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vulva, 
on  the  fide  of  the  Coccyx ,  tears  the  partition  that 
feparates  the  vulva  from  the  fundament  \  which 
caufes  a  bad  and  troublefome  inconvenience. 

IV.  It  is  very  material,  to  know  the  pofition 
6f  the  uterus  in  the  bafon,  in  women  who  are 
to  be  delivered  •,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  regulate  the 
manual  performance  of  the  delivery  :  midwives 
Cannot,  therefore,  apply  too  attentively,  to  gain 
indrudlioris  with  refpedt  to  it. 

The  mod  natural,  and  mod  advantageous  po- 
fitipn  of  the  uterus ,  is  to  be  placed  drait,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  its  fundus  and  orifice  may  be  in  a 
line  with  the  vagina .  It  is  eafy  to  apprehend, 
that  in  this  pofition,  the  fundlions,  which  are 
proper  to  it,  are  more  eafily  performed ;  that, 
on  one  hand,  the  feminal  fluid  will  more  eafily 
penetrate  it  *  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  fcetus 
can  come  out  with  lefs  trouble  :  befides  the  con- 
flderation,  that  nothing  can  dagnate  in  its  ca¬ 
vity  ;  which  prevents  many  inconveniences. 
There  are  fome  women,  who  are  fo  fortunate  to 
have  the  uterus  thus  placed :  but  the  number  is 
not  great  *  which  is  no  wonder. 

The  uterus  bears,  by  its  point,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  its  narrowed  part,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
vagina .  Nothing  holds  it  at  its  fides  •,  for  no 
ltrefs  can  be  laid  on  thofe  pretended  round  liga~ 
ments ,  which  give  way  eafily  on  all  occafions ; 
and  which  in  pregnancy,  where  their  a&ion 
would  be  mod  neceflary,  are  not  of  any  ufe ; 
becaufe  their  infertion  is  then  at  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  \  and  they  cannot  ferve  to  keep  th t  fundus 
drait ;  which  is,  at  that  time,  railed  very  much 
above,  by  its  dilatation,  in  confequence  of  the 
growth  of  the  child. 
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The  lead  thing,  therefore,  is  fufficient  W 

make  it  incline  to  either  fide  :  and  fo  far  from 
its  being  extraordinary,  that  the  uterus  fhould  be 
fo  often  oblique,  there  is  much  more  reafon  to 
be  furprized  that  it  is  not  always  fo. 

In  sirls,  and  women  who  have  never  had  chil- 
dren,  different  caufes  may  conduce  to  this  ob¬ 
liquity. 

If  the  uterus  be  a  little  larger,  or  more  di- 
ftended  on  one  fide-,  if  the  canal  of  the  vagina 
be  fhorter,  or  its  extremity,  where  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  enters,  be  a  little  more  lax  on  one  fide 
than  the  other  $  if,  independently  of  thefe  faults 
of  conformation,  the  women  have  had  a  long 
habit  of  laying  on  one  fide  ;  if  they  have  the 
cuftom  of  holding  their  urine,  in  which  cafe  the 
bladder,  being  too  full,  puffies  the  uterus  back¬ 
wards  ;  if  they  be  naturally  coftive,  under  which 
circumftance  the  reblum,  being  too  much  di~ 
Itended,  will  puffi  it  forwards ;  or,  what  is  lefs 
than  any  of  thefe,  if  any  of  the  parts  floating  in 
the  abdomen ,  weigh  unequally  on  the  uterm ,  it 
will  be  a  fufficient  caufe  to  difplace  it. 

Though  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  be  not  rare 
in  girls  or  women,  who  have  never  been  with 
child,  it  is  ftill  much  more  common  in  pregnant 
women,  for  two  reafons. 

‘The fir ft \  that  the  uterus ,  which  bears  only 
on  its  point,  as  we  have  laid,  is  then  much  big¬ 
ger,  broader,  and  heavier,  in  fuch  a  degree, 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  impoffible,  that  it  can  reft 
in  equilibria ,  placed  on  a  bafe  fo  narrow,  without 
inclining  to  one  fide  or  other. 

The  fecond ,  that  the  foetus  it  contains,  mull, 
in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  make  it  incline  to 
one  fide  or  other.  We  ffiall  fee,  in  the  following 
/  -  .  ~  chapter^ 
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chapter,  that  the  •placenta  adheres  in  the  uterus 
towards  th z  fundus  \  but  that  it  does  not  adhere 
always  exactly  in  the  middle  of  it.  However 
little  this  adhefion  may  be  diftant  from  the 
middle,  it  will  ftill  be  fufficient  to  make  the 
uterus  incline  to  the  other  fide. 

When  a  woman  has  had  the  uterus  oblique  in 
her  firft  pregnancy,  fhe  will  have  it  the  fame  in 
all  the  others  :  becaufe  the  fibres  of  the  uterus , 
on  the  fide  towards  which  it  has  inclined  in  its 
firft  pregnancy,  are  become  fhorter;  while  thofe, 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  are  elongated  ;  which  fub- 
fifts  in  the  other  pregnancies,  and  determines 
the  pofition  of  the  uterus  in  them.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon,  women  are  heard  to  fay,  they  bear  all  their 
children  in  the  loins,  on  the  right  fide,  or  on 
the  left ;  which,  being  reduced  to  its  proper 
fenfe,  fignifies,  that  they  have  had  in  all  their 
pregnancies,  the  uterus  oblique,  backwards,  to 
the  right,  or  to  the  left. 

Midwives  cannot  be  too  much  exhorted,  to 
take  notice  of  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus ,  at  leafi: 
in  the  time  of  labour  \  if  they  have  not  had  the 
precaution  to  inform  themfelves  fooner  of  it. 
Labours  are  often  long  and  difficult,  only  be¬ 
caufe  the  neceffary  attention  to  this  point  has 
been  negleded.  When  the  uterus  is  oblique 
backwards,  the  head  of  th tfcetus  ftrikes  againft: 
the  fore  part  of  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus  \  and  all  its  efforts  are  made  on  the 
bones  of  the  os  pubis  ;  and  they  are  made 
againft  the  os  fiacrum ,  and  the  edge  of  the  back 
part  of  the  orifice ,  when  the  uterus  is  oblique 
forwards.  But  if  it  be  oblique  towards  either 
fide,  the  head  of  the  child  flops  againft  the  edge 
of  the  orifice  on  the  oppofite  fide-,  and  all  its 
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efforts  are  then  fruitlcfsly  made  againfl:  the  bones 
of  the  Ifchium. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  therefore,  the  labour  is 
long  and  difficult :  the  child,  as  well  as  the  mo¬ 
ther,  are  exhaufted  by  vain  efforts  i  the  delivery 
makes  no  progrefs,  and  often  ends  in  fome  bad 
accident ;  at  leaft,  if  the  midwife  does  not  recol¬ 
lect  herfelf ;  and  think  of  redifying  the  child  and 
putting  it  at  laft  in  its  proper  way ;  which,  never- 
thelefs,  fhe  might  have  done,  more  conveniently 
and  advantageoufly,  at  the  very  beginning. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  coverings  of  the  foetus,  or  the  after-birth  ; 
the  pofition  of  the  after -birth  in  the  uterus  \  and 
that  of  the  foetus  in  the  after-birth . 

I. 

TH  E  child  is  contained  in  the  uterus ,  in- 
clofed  in  a  membraneous  bag  entirely  fur- 
rounding  it,  and  formed  of  two  membranes, 
diftind  from,  but  in  contad  with,  each  other. 
This  bag  contains,  befides  the  feetus ,  a  great 
quantity  of  J'erumy  known  by  the  name  of  the 
waters  of  the  birth,  A  part  of  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  this  bag  is  covered  with  a  body,  that  1% 
foft,  fpongy,  and  reddifh.  The  feveral  parts, 
which  form  this  bag,  are  known  together  by 
the  names  of  the  after-birth ,  or  fecondine  :  and  it 
is  of  confequence  to  diftinguifh  them,  with  the 
greatefl  exadnefs. 

I.  The  outward  membrane  of  this  bag  is 
called  Chorion.  It  is  denfe,  firm,  thick,  very 
fmoorh,  and  even  on  the  fide,  which  is  toward 

the 
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'the  interior  membrane ;  but  covered,  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  furface,  with  little  inequalities,  or  lumps, 
of  a  red  and  pulpous  fubffance:  of  which  we 
Ifhall  explain  the  ufe  in  the  following  articles. 

II.  The  interior  membrane  is  called  the  Am* 
itios.  It  is  very  thin,  fine,  and  fmooth  on  both 
fides  *,  and  lies  againfi:  the  interior  furface  of  the 
chorion ,  without  adhering  to  it ;  being  kept  fc- 
parate,  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  mucilaginous 
lymph. 

III.  About  a  third  part  of  the  Hrft  of  theie 
membranes,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  chorion ,  is 
covered  with  a  fubftance,  foft,  fpongy,  pulpous, 
of  a  round  figure,  feventeen  or  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter ;  of  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  half,  at  its  center,  and  thinner  towards 
the  circumference,  which  is  fcarcely  half  an  inch 
thick.  This  body  refembles,  therefore,  a  cake  ; 
on  which  account  it  has  been  called  in  Latin, 
placenta  •,  which  name  it  preferves  alfo  in  Englifh, 
( though  more  frequently  the  whole  of  the  after¬ 
birth  is  at  prefent  called  fo,)  This  body  is  prin¬ 
cipally  defigned  to  receive  the  nourifhment  of 
the  foetus ,  and  to  tranfmit  it.  The  lumps,  which 
have  been  mentioned  to  cover  the  interior  fur¬ 
face  of  the  chorion ,  are  confidered  as  fo  many 
little  placentae,  intended  for  the  fame  purpofe : 
and  the  fimilitude,  which  they  have  to  the  great 
placenta ,  authorizes  this  opinion, 

IV".  Th z  foetus  fwims  in  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
rous  lymph,  contained  in  the  Amnios  ;  and  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  after-birth  by  a  cord ,  which  may  be 
fix  or  feven  lines  in  diameter.  This  cord  goes 
from  the  navel  of  the  child  ;  and  terminates  near 
the  center  of  th e  placenta.  It  contains  two  arte¬ 
ries,  and  a  vein,  The  arteries  rife  to  the  right 

C  3  *  and 
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^nd  left  of  the  two  iliac  arteries  ;  and  carry  the 
blood  of  the  foetus  to  the  'placenta ,  and  the  other 
coverings  ;  and  the  vein  conveys  back  the  bloody 
which  comes  from  the  fame  parts,  and  tranfmits 
alfo  the  juices  that  the  mother  furnifhes  for  the 
nourifhment  of  th t  foetus.  When  this  vein  arrives 
at  the  navel,  it  afcends  towards  the  iiver,  and 
pierces  the  trunk  of  th  tavern  port  and  the  blood 

which  it  contains,  paffes,  for  the  molt  part,  into 
\  the  venal  canal,  that  conveys  ir  into  the  vena 
cava  afcendens.  Thefe  three  velfels,  form,  in  the 
centre  of  th  $  placenta  a  great  number  of  large 
ramifications ;  which,  fubdividing  feveral  times, 
make  the  number  of  capillary  vdfels  that  are 
jfpread  over  the  placenta ,  and  the  coverings,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  chorion . 

‘  '  '  II.  / 

The  pofitions  of  the  after-birth  in  the  ute- 
rus ,  and  that  of  the  foetus  in  the  after-birth, 
are  too  conftantly  the  fame,  to  he  the  effect  of 
hazard  always  variable.  They  muft  depend  on 
a  mechanifm,  that  determines  them,  and  which 
it  is  proper  to  examine ;  becaufe  they  conduce 
piuch,  as  we  fhall  fee  below,  to  the  fituations 
in  which  the  children  prefent  themfelves  in  the 
labour. 

The  after-birth  preferves  one  conftant  pofition 
Jn  the  utems\  refulting  from  the  adhefion  of  the 
placenta  to  the  fundus.  The  opening  the  bodies 
of  women,  who  die  in  the  time  of  pregnancy, 
evinces  tjnis  fact ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no 
midwife  who  does  not  know  by  experience,  that, 
^vhen  ilie  is  obliged  to  feparate  the  placenta ,  it 
is  aim  oft  always  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus *  (he 
floes  it, 

This 
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This  regularity,  in  the  place  of  the  adhefion 
of  the  placenta ,  depends  on  a  very  conftant 
physical  caufe.  The  fecundated  ovum9  which 
has  defer  nded  from  the  ovaria  in  conception, 
fwims  lor  fome  time,  without  any  adhefion,  in 
the  lymphatic  milky  fluid,  that  is  collected  in 
the  uterus .  During  this  time,  the  placenta , 
which  is  the  moft  fpongy,  and  light  part  of  the 
ovum ,  muft  of  courfe,  occupy  the  highefl:  part; 
which  anfwers  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and 
keep  always  there  till  fuch  time,  as  it  adheres 
to  it  by  growing :  which  fixes  its  own  pofition, 
and  that  of  all  the  after- birth,  for  the  whole  fu¬ 
ture  time  of  the  pregnancy. 

If  this  reafon  was  always  to  prevail  ftridlly, 
the  placenta  muft  ever  adhere  to  the  middle  of 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus ,  diredtly  againft  its  ori¬ 
fice  :  and  the  fa6t  would  be  fo ;  if  all  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  ovum ,  about  the  placenta,  were  equal¬ 
ly  heavy  ;  and  the  pofition  of  the  utirus  were  al¬ 
ways  perfectly  ftraight :  but,  both  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  often  otherwife.  Sometimes  the 
ovum  is  a  little  heavier  on  one  fide  than  on  the 
other;  which  makes  the  placenta  incline  that 
way;  and,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  Cannot  begin  to  ad¬ 
here  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus .  At  other  times,  the  uterus  itfeif  is  not 
flraight,  but  inclines  forwards,  backwards,  to 
the  right,  or  to  the  left:  and,  of  courfe,  if  the 
placenta  do  not  occupy  the  highefl:  point  of  the 
ovum ,  it  cannot  adhere  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus . 
In  eitablifhing,  therefore,  the  general  rule,  it  is 
eafy  to  forefee  the  exceptions,  which  it  muft 
adipit  in  feveral  conjunctures. 

C  4  III. 
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III. 

The  foetus  contained  in  the  after-birth,  where 
it  fwims  in  the  water  of  the  amnios ,  is  always 
placed  with  its  head  higheft ;  and  in  this  po- 
lition,  it  is  conftantly  found,  when  women 
are  opened  who  die  in  their  pregnancy.  This 
pofition  of  the  foetus  in  its  coverings,  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufe,  as  we  have  produced,  to 
account  for  the  pofition  of  the  placenta.  The 
upper  part  of  the  embryo ,  is  the  lighted  part  of 
the  body  ;  either  becaufe  of  the  cavities  of  the 
bread,  nodrils,  mouth  and  ears  \  or  becaufe 
the  head,  which  is  very  large,  is  not  well  filled 
with  the  fubdance  of  the  brain,  that  only  grows 
gradually,  during  the  time  of  pregnancy.'  This  is 
a  fufficient  caufe  for  the  red  of  the  body  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  downwards:  as  being  heavier;  and  for 
the  head  to  gain,  confequentiy,  the  highed  place. 
This  rule,  tho9  very  general,  admits  fometimes  of 
exceptions:  as,  for  example,  if  the  foetus  have  a 
very  large  head,  heavier  than  ordinary  :  or  that 
It  have  a  hydrocephalus  (or  dropfy  in  the  head) :  in 
fuch  cafes,  either  the  head  will  fall  below,  if  it 
be  much  heavier  than  the  red  of  the  body  ;  of 
It  will  float  irregularly,  without  having  any  fixed 
pofition,  if  it  be  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  red  of 
the  body.  But  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  excep¬ 
tions  confirm  the  rule,  by  conforming  the  natural 
pofition  of  the  head  of  the  feet  us  ^  and  the  reafou 
which  is  advapeed  for  fuch  pofition. 

iv.  •  '* '*■ 

The  foetus  has  not  only  its  head  highed* 
during  the  time  of  pregnacy :  but  it  has,  alfo, 
its  faced  turned  forwards,  and  its  back  fupport- 
ed  againd  that  of  its  mother.  This  pofition  is 
proved  by  obfervations  made  in  the  opening  of 

pregnant 
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pregnant  women,  who  have  died  when  near 
their  time :  and  from  thence  may  be  inferred 
the  new  pofition,  which  the  foetus  takes  at  the 
end  of  nine  months  ;  after  having  made  the 
turn,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  in  the  following 
chapter.  At  that  time,  it  has  not  or>ly  its  head 
lowed:  againft  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  but  its 
face  turned  backwards  againft  the  cs  facrum  of 
the  mother :  which  proves,  that  it  had  before* 
during  the  pregnancy,  the  head  placed  higheft, 
and  the  face  turned  forwards ;  as  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

As  to  this  pofition,  it  is  apparent,  the  foetus, 
procures  it  to  itfelf  mechanically  for  its  eafe. 
So  long  as  it  is  fmall,  and  that  it  does  not  fill 
the  cavity  of  its  coverings,  it  may  move  itfelf 
as  it  will ;  and  all  fituations  are  then  pretty 
equal  to  it  in  this  refpedt :  but  where  it  is 
bigger,  its  date  obliges  it  to  take  the  fituation 
we  have  afiigned  tq  it.  By  this  means,  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  its  back  correfponds  with  the  concavity 
of  the  os  facrum ,  and  the  loins  of  its  mother  ^ 
and  its  head,  knees,  and  elbows,  find  them- 
felves  more  commodioufly  placed  againft  the 
ligaments  of  the  abdomen ,  that  only  oppofe  a 
foft,  unrefifting  fubftance  to  them :  which  would 
not  be  fo  in  the  contrary  pofition,  if  they  were 
turned  towards  the  os  facrum ,  the  bones  of  the 
jtium,  and  the  vertebra  of  the  loins,  againft 
which  they  would  be  compreftand  rubbed. 
k  /  v  "  V. 

Laftly,  it  is  not  foritseafe  only,  but  from  pure 
pecedity  of  accommodating  itfelf  to  the  fpace 
which  it  mud:  occupy,  that  the  foetus  is  doubled, 
and  ihortened  in  its  coverings,  towards  the  end 
pf  the  pregnancy.  Its  heels  are  placed  againd  its 

buttocks ; 
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buttocks ;  its  head  betwixt  its  two  knees  $  the 
hands  are  commonly  put  upon  the  face,  and 
the  arms  bent  back,  and  placed  againft  the  but¬ 
tocks.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  bowl : 
and,  by  this  means,  it  occupies  the  leaft  fpace 
poflible  ;  and  is  in  the  only  fituation,  the  cavity 
of  the  uteruSy  and  its  own  coverings  could  pof- 
fibly  admit.  Happily  its  articulations  are  fo 
lax  and  flexible,  that  it  fuffers  no  inconvenience 
from  the  doubling  of  its  limbs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  th q  foetus  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  can  move  much.  All  the  motions  in  its 
power  are,  to  llretch  out  a  little  its  heels  *,  to 
widen  a  little  its  knees,  or  elbows  or  to  make 
fbme  flexion  or  extenfion  of  its  head  ;  till  fuch 
time  as  it  is  forced  by  an  admirable  mechanifm, 
which  will  be  explained  below  in  the  chapter, 
to  turn  itfelf  over :  which  gives  it  a  little  eafe  ^ 
and  is,  as  it  were,  the  firfl;  advance  towards 
delivery. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  examination  of  the  parts  before  delivery ; 
commonly  called  touching. 

H  E  midwives  are  not  ufually  fent  for. 


till  the  labour  begins ;  and  then  it  is  more 


proper  to  execute,  than  examine.  But  when 
they  can  have  accefs  to  the  women,  who  are 
to  be  delivered,  it  is  very  proper  to  examine 
towards  the  end  of  their  pregnancy,  the  date  of 
the  parts,  in  order  to  difcover  the  facility,  or 
difficulty,  which  there  will  be  in  the  labour. 


This 
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This  examination  turns  on  four  points :  on  the 
Rate  of  the  vagina :  on  that  of  the  bones, 
which  form  the  bafon  :  on  that  of  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus  ;  and  on  the  pofnion  of  the 
uterus  itfelf.  They  are  not  all,  indeed,  of  the 
fame  importance  ;  but  they  all  merit,  neverthe- 
lefs,  to  be  treated  as  diftindt  articles* 

I.  The  examination  of  the  vagina  is  foon 
made  ;  and  it  feldom  happens,  that  any  thing 
which  demands  attention  is  found  there  ;  efbe- 
dally  in  a  woman  who  has  conceived,  or  Who 
has  made  any  ufe  of  thole  parts.  There  are, 
notwithftanding,  obfervations  which  fhow,  that 
fleatomatous  humours  have  fometimes  formed 
there,  which  diminilh  the  diameter  of  the  paf- 
fage  ;  and  that  there  are  adhefions  of  the  fur  face, 
in  confluence  of  negledted  ulcers,  or  exeona- 
tions,  and  membranous  partitions,  which  dole 
the  cavity  of  the  vagina ,  excepting  fome  final! 
perforation  through  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
furprife,  that  in  fpite  of  thefe  obftacles,  there 
have  been  women  who  have  conceived;  which 
makes  it  evident,  there  is  in  the  vagina ,  on  thefe 
occafions,  a  periftaltic  motion,  that  impels 
into  the  uterus ,  a  little  of  the  feminal  fluid  which 
efcapes  bye  thefe  obftacles  :  as  the  periftaltic  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  afophagus  conveys  the  aliment  from 
the  mouth  into  the  ftomach.  Among  thefe  ob¬ 
ftacles,  there  are  fome,  which  mult  be  remedied 
as  foon  as  they  are  known.  Such  is  the  mem¬ 
branous  partition,  that  clofes  the  cavity  of  the 
vagina ,  and  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe 
found  at  the  neck  of  the  vagina  in  girls,  who  are 
imperforated.  Sometimes  they  may  be  torn  with 
the  nails  ;  and  this  is  the  belt  method  when  it 
>yill  fucceed  :  but  in  all  other  cafes,  it  is  proper 

a  Ample, 
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a  Ample,  or  crucial  incifion,  be  made  by  a  de¬ 
fended  biftori,  that  will  not  rife  above  a  certain 
degree  *,  which  renders  it  incapable  of  wound¬ 
ing  the  fubftance  of  the  vagina .  It  muft  be  in* 
troduced  into  the  hole,  that  goes  through  the 
membrane  intended  for  a  pafiage  for  the  menfes. 

If  any  confiderable  fteotomatous  tumour  be 
found  in  the  vagina ,  which  fills  its  cavity,  and 
forms  an  impediment  to  the  pafiage  of  the  child, 
it  muft  be  extirpated,  by  means  of  a  ligature  ; 
or  by  amputation.  In  this  cafe,  however,  the 
pregnant  women,  who  know  their  condition  as 
to  this  point,  take  care  to  declare  it ;  and  there 
is  time  enough  to  remedy  it  before  the  end  of 
their  pregnancy.  But  if  there  be  any  tubercle 
along  the  vagina ,  or  any  fmall  tumours,  they 
fnay  be  difregarded :  becaufe  the  coats  of  the 
vagina  are  fufficiently  diftenfible  to  yield  a  paf* 
fage  to  the  child,  in  fpite  of  fuch  flight  impedi¬ 
ments.  With  regard  to  the  adheflons  of  one 
part  of  the  vagina ,  to  another,  if  they  be  of 
a  fmall  extent  or  lax  •,  efpecially,  if  they  be 
only  formed  of  tendinous  filaments ;  it  would 
be  well  to  divide  them  with  a  muffled  biftori, 
that  fhoujd  be  conduced  with  dexterity,  by 
the  aid  of  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  \ 
which  will  diredt  it.  But,  if  this  adhefion  be 
very  extenfive  and  clofe,  it  would  be  beft  to 
wait  for  fome  of  thofe  miracles,  that  nature 
fometimes  operates  :  and  of  which  there  is  an 
example  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1712,  page  17,  of  the 
hiftory.  If  nature  eflfedts  nothing,  it  may  be 
confidered  at  the  approach  of  the  labour,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Caefarean  operation  fhall  be  perform¬ 
ed,  or  not,  for  bringing  away  the  child ,  or  if 
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an  incifion,  directed  in  a  proper  manner,  fhould 
be  made  along  the  vagina,  to  give  a  pafifage  to 
the  child  by  that  way. 

In  all  thefe  feveral  cafes,  if  there  remain  in 
the  vagina ,  any  ftrangulation  or  ftraitneis,  it 
fhould  be  endeavoured  to  relax  and  render  it 
diftenfible,  by  keeping  conftantly  in  the  vagina , 
a  month  before  the  labour,  a  roll  of  linen,  in 
the  form  of  a  pefiary,  full  of  the  pulp  of  emol¬ 
lient  herbs  •,  or  a  lponge,  cut  into  a  proper 
length,  and  imbibed  with  fome  emollient  de¬ 
ception.  The  faults  of  the  vagina ,  which  we 
have  mentioned,  are  rare *,  at  leaft  to  the  degree, 
that  may  impede  delivery*,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
lefs,  requifite  to  have  a  knowledge  of  them. 

II.  The  faults  of  conformation  of  the  bones  of 
the  bafon,  merit  much  more  attention  than 
thofe  of  the  vagina  *,  becaufe  they  are  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  not  to  be  remedied.  Thefe  faults,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  above  chapters,  may 
be  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  two  ftraits  :  the  one 
4?f  which  may  be  called  the  upper  ;  and  the  other 
the  lower ,  where  the  child  has  fometimes  great 
difficulty  to  pafs,  and  where,  indeed,  fometimes 
it  cannot  pafs  at  all. 

The  upper  ftrait  is  formed  betwixt  the  higher 
part  of  the  fymphyjis  of  the  os  facrum ,  and  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  bones  of  the  pubis,  where  the 
vertebrae  of  the  loins  bend  inward  too  much  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  bones  of  the  pubis , 
inftead  of  being  convex  outwards,  as  they  are 
naturally,  are  flat  or,  which  is  worfe,  are  con¬ 
vex  inwards.  This  ftrait  is  moft  narrow  in  the 
middle,  and  a  little  wider  towards  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities  \  and  made  confequently  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  8.  This  paflage  is  almoft  always 

difficult 
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difficult  for  the  child  :  but  it  is  fo  narrow  fome-' 
times,  that  it  is  impoffible  the  child  can  pafs 
through  :  and  there  remains  no  other  refource 
to  fave  the  life,  either  of  the  mother  or  the 
child,  than  the  Csefarean  operation. 

The  lower  ftrait  lies  betwixt  the  tuberofities 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  ifchium>  and  the  point  of 
the  os  facrum ,  and  the  coccyx ,  which  is  affixed  to 
it  5  when  thefe  tuberofities  are  larger,  longer,  or 
more  bent  inwards  than  ordinary  ;  when  the 
point  of  the  os  facrum  is  longer,  or  more  bend¬ 
ing  inwards;  or  when  the  bones  of  the  coccya , 
too  firmly  knit  together,  render  it  lefs  flexible 
outwards ;  tho*  the  lower  ftrait  fometimes  makes 
delivery  confiderably  difficult ;  the  bad  accidents 
to  which  it  may  give  rife,  are  not  compared  to 
thofe,  which  the  upper  ftrait  may  occafion. 

It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifli  the  faults  of  conform 
mation  of  the  bones  of  the  bafon,  by  introducing, 
into  the  vagina ,  one  or  two  of  the  fingers  greaf- 
ed.  If  they  be  thruft  up  to  the  orifice,  of  the 
uterus ,  the  curve  which  the  top  of  the  os  facrum 
makes  inwards,  will  be  felt  backwards :  and  for^ 
wards,  the  like  curve,  of  the  bones  of  the  pubis. 
The  diftance,  even  which  there  is  betwixt  one 
of  thefe  bones  and  the  other,  may  be  judged  of; 
and  confequently  the  impediment,  which  the 
child  will  find  there  to  its  paflfage.  This  fault 
of  conformation  may,  indeed,  be  perceived  even 
by  external  infpeclion  only ;  becaufe  in  thefe 
perfons,  there  is  a  finking,  or  hollow,  at  the 
top  of  the  buttocks,  which  fhews,  that  the  top 
of  the  os  facrum  forms  a  bow  inwards  ;  and  that 
the  bones  of  the  pubis ,  inftead  of  being  raif- 
ed,  are  flat,  and  even  incline  inwards  at  the 
middle.  .  . 
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It  is  more  eafy  yet,  to  difcover  the  Hate  of 
the  lower  (trait:  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  judge  of 
the  fize,  length,  and  curvitude  of  the  tubero- 
lities  of  the  bones  of  the  ifchion ,  as  well  as  the 
length,  and  the  curvitude  of  the  point  of  the  os 
facrum ,  and  of  the  length  .and  inflexibility  of  the 
coccyx.  The  obftruCtion  which  thefe  (traits, 
efpecially  the  upper,  may  give  to  the  paffage  of 
the  child,  are  infurmountable  ;  at  lead,  unlefs 
the  head  of  the  child,  in  confequence  of  its 
forcing  forwards,  may  be  contracted  in  its  di¬ 
ameter,  by  being  (tretched  out  longer,  fuffici- 
ently  to  gain  a  paflage,  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  ;  or  that  the  bones  of  the  pubis  may  divide, 
which  is  alfo  fometimes  the  cafe  in  young  women. 

III.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  the  paflage  of 
the  child  ;  on  which  account,  the  greater  or  lefs 
facility,  wherewith  it  yields  to  dilatation  and  dif- 
tenfion,  determines  the  labour  to  be  more  or 
lefs  eafy  ;  long,  or  hazardous  :  for  which  reafon 
a  careful  examination  of  it  (hould  be  made. 

1.  If  the  edges  of  this  orifice  be  even,  thick, 
pulpous,  and  flexible;  there  is  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve,  r hat  it  will  dilate  and  diftend  eafily  ;  which 
promifes  a  favourable  labour,  provided  the 
child  prefent  itfelf  well  to  the  paflage.  Be- 
fides,  this  difpofition  of  the  edges  of  the  ori¬ 
fice  evinces  a  fimilar  difpofition  in  the  uteru$y 
which  v/ill  be  in  proportion,  more  fibrous,  and 
mufcular,  and,  confequently,  more  able  to  con¬ 
tract  itfelf  with  force  in  the  labour. 

2dly.  When  the  edges  of  the  circumference 
of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  are  flat,  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  it  will  qafily 
be  dilated ;  which  renders  the  labour  eafy  in 
proportion.  This  difpofition  in  the  orifice  gives 
pccafion,  however,  to  fear  a  like  difpofition  in 
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the  fubftance  of  the  uterus ,  which  being  lets 
flefhy,  would  make  but  weak  efforts  in  the  la¬ 
bour.  And  it  muff  be  added,  that  if  the  child 
be  placed  erofs-wife  in  the  uterus ,  and  fee  very 
vigorous,  there  may  be  reafon  to  fear,  it  may 
tear  the  uterus  \  the  membranes  of  which  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  refill. 

Thefe  two  Rates  of  the  uterus  are  natural  $> 
and  depend  on  the  original  conformation.  It  is 
proper  to  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  whether 
the  orifice  be  wide  or  ftrait ;  but  it  is  difficult  tor 
judge  of  this  in  the  contracted  condition  in  which 
it  is  found  during  pregnancy.  All  that  can  be 
known  for  certain  is,  that  it  is  always  narrower 
at  the  firft  labour,  than  it  is  in  any  future  repe¬ 
titions  of  this  flare. 

The  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  fubjeCt  to  feveraj 
defeds,  different  from  the  foregoing  ;  as  being 
againft  nature  *,  and  arifing  from  the  effects  of 
difeafes,  which  have  preceded,  or  do  then  fubfift. 
The  edges  of  its  circumference  are  fometimes 
bardand  callous.  This  caiioffty  fometimes  amounts 
to  a  fchirrous  hardnefs :  fometimes  it  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  painful  fhootings  ^  and  is,  confequenN 
]y,  then  become  carcinomatous,  or  on  the  point 
of  being  fo.  Sometimes  alfo,  the  cancer  is  open 
and  ulcerous ;  fometimes  there  are  ulcerous  ex¬ 
coriations,  or  fimple  ulcers,  without  any  cancer; 
and,  laftly,  fometimes  thefe  diforders  may  extend 
themfelves  over  the  whole  of  the  circumference 
of  the  orifice,  or  may  occupy  only  a  part  of  it. 

AH  thefe  faults  of  the  orifice,  render  delivery 
more  difficult,  laborious,  and  painful  \  though 
it  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  extens 
of  them.  They  often  appear  likewife  in  the  ori¬ 
fice  j  be^aufe  the  uterus  itfelf  is  affefled  with 
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them.  When,  however,  they  are  known  every 
thing  fhould  be  prepared  to  put  in  execution  all 
the  dexterity,  and  fkill  poffible,  to  aid  the  de¬ 
livery,  and  to  colled  the  greateft  fhare  of  pati¬ 
ence-,  becaufe  the  delivery  makes  a  (low  pro- 
grefs,  if  retarded  by  thefe  bad  difpofitions  of 
the  uterus .  When  thefe  faulty  Rates  of  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  are  early  known,  there  is 
opportunity  to  remedy  them  in  fome  degree. 
The  means  of  remedy  may  be  all  reduced,  ne- 
verthelefs,  to  the  application  of  relaxants,  and 
emolients,  by  adopting  the  methods  which  have 
been  direded  above,  in  the  firfb  article  of  this 
chapter. 

IV.  The  natural  fite  of  the  uterus  is,  to  be 
diredly  in  a  right  line  with  the  vagina ,  without 
inclining  towards  either  fide.  This  pofition  is 
advantageous  to  the  coming  forth  of  the  child  ; 
which  pafifes  then  of  itfelf,  without  aftiftance* 
from  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  into  the  vagina . 
There  is  a  certainty  of  this  pofition  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  when  the  orifice  anfwers  to  the  middle  of 
the  vagina,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  all  the 
points  of  its  circumference.  Rut  unhappily  this 
pofition,  though  natural,  is  not  common  ne- 
verthelefs.  The  uterus  has  often  a  bias  to  the 
right,  or  the  left ;  and,  more  frequently,  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards.  The  child,  in  fuch  cafe,  in 
coming  out  of  it,  cannot  go  in  a  Araight  direc¬ 
tion  into  the  vagina,  but  forces  againft  fome 
of  its  edges,  where  it  is  flopped,  at  leaft,  if 
due  fkill  be  not  exerted  to  guide,  and  put  it  in 
its  proper  road. 

This  oblique  pofition  of  the  uterus,  is  eafdy 
diftinguifhed,  by  examining  the  place  of  its 
orifice.  For  the  uterus  always  inclines  to  the 
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fide  oppofite  to  that  towards  which  its  orifice  is 
turned.  Thus,  if  the  orifice  lye  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  vagina ,  the  uterus  inclines  to  the 
left :  and  the  fame  of  all  the  other  pofitions. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  caufes  which 
render  the  pofition  of  the  uterus  oblique,  have 
been  pointed  out •,  and  below  will  be  found. 
Book  IV.  Chapter  i,  the  means  of  remedying 
the  inconveniences  of  it  in  delivery. 

V.  The  greatefl  part  of  unmarried  women, 
even  when  really  pregnant,  deny  their  being  fo: 
though  the  fwelling  of  their  belly  accufes  them 
of  it :  and  to  elude  the  truth,  which  the  bignefs 
of  their  belly  declares,  they  pretend  to  bedrop- 
fical.  The  figns  which  diftinguifh  pregnancy 
from  a  dropfy,  even  of  the  uterus ,  may  be  feen 
in  the  Treatife  on  Difeafes  of  Women ,  book  XL 
chap.  vii.  §  4.  The  touching  the  uterus ,  which 
is  ipoken  of  in  that  chapter,  is  fufficient  for  this 
diagnoftic  ;  at  leaf!:,  after  the  third  pnonth.  No¬ 
thing  more  is  necefiary  for  that,  than  to  intro¬ 
duce  two  fingers,  well  greafed,  into  th tvagina9 
up  to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  prefs  the  other  hand  fiat  on  the  fundus , 
which  in  three  months  time  reaches  up  to  the 
bones  of  the  pubis. 

Then,  by  puffing  the  uterus  alternately, 
higher  or  lower,  it  is  eafily  perceived,  whether 
or  no,  it^enclofes  a  round  refilling  body.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  fagacity  of  the  examining 
perfon,  it  is  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  whether  the 
refifting^body  be  a  foetus^  hpolypus>  or  a  polypox, 
excrefcence  of  the  uterus .  To  make  a  decifive 
judgment,  it  is  necefiary  to  feel  the  child  flir  : 
and  this  proof  may  be  had  after  three  months 
and  a  half  of  the  pregnancy,  if  the  uterus  be  a 
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little  prefled,  or  heaved  flightly.  I  have  feen 
girls,  who  the  moment  they  perceived  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  child  in  this  examination,  coughed 
flrongly,  to  hinder,  by  the  contractions  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen ,  this  motion  of  the 
fcetus  from  being  felt:  but  befides,  that  the 
trick  itfelf  condemned  them,  they  were  defired 
to  hold  their  cough ;  and  the  child,  which  had 
been  agitated,  continuing  to  move  itfelf,  fur- 
nifhed  a  fatisfa&ory  proof  of  the  point  required. 

VI.  The  manner  of  touching  is  very  eafy.1 
The  midwife  muff  have  her  nails  cut  fhort,  fome 
time  before;  in  order  that  they  may  be  even, 
and  without  pointed  corners.  She  fhould  greafe 
the  fingers  fhe  ufes,  with  frefh  butter  ;  and 
choofe  that  hand  which  will  be  mod  convenient, 
according  to  the  fide  on  which  Die  is,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  perfon  whom  fhe  is  to  examine.' 
This  examined  woman  mufl  be  laid  on  her 
back,  upon  a  bed,  her  buttocks  raifed  a  little : 
and  after  having  made  her  bend  her  knees,  fhe 
fhould  be  covered  with  her  petticoats,  or  the 
bed-cloathes,  if  fhe  be  in  bed  :  the  two  fingers 
mufl:  then  be  gently  introduced  into  the  vagina ; 
and  in  introducing  them,  the  Rate  of  the  parts 
muff  be  examined.  The  fame  examination  may 
be  alfo  made,  when  women  are  flanding ;  and 
fome  times  this  potfure  is  more  commodious ; 
becaufe  the  uterus  bears  downwards,  and  meets 
the  fingers.  Some  advife  the  taking  a  clyfler 
before  the  examination,  if  the  perfon  be  coflive; 
but  there  appears  to  be  very  little  occalion  for 
it. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  changes ,  which  happen  to  the  filiation  of 
the  child  and  the  fate  of  the  uterus,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  labour . 

WE  have  feen,  in  the  preceding  chapter* 
that  the  refpedive  lightnefs  of  the  parts, 
above  the  navel,  compared  to  thofe  below,  ob¬ 
liges  the  foetus  to  keep  its  head  high,  and  its  feet 
low,  in  the  after-birth.  This  pofition  continues 
the  whole  pregnancy  :  and  it  is  equally  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  child,  which  is  eafy  in  this  por¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  the  mother,  who  bears  it  with 
Ids  trouble,  when  it  lies  fomevvhat  high. 

But  this  pofition,  fo  ufefui  during  pregnancy, 
is  not  equally  advantageous  for  delivery  :  to 
make  a  proper  difpofition  for  which,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  child,  when  the  time  approaches, 
fhould  then,  by  an  admirable  mechanifm,  change 
It.  The  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  child,  both  as  to  the  flefli  and  bones,  grow, 
during  pregnancy,  in  an  equal  and  uniform 
manner  •,  which  admits  of  no  difference  in  their 
refpedive  weight :  but  it  makes  other  changes 
in  the  upper  parts,  that  deftroy  the  equilibrium . 
The  liver,  which  is  almoft  nothing  in  the  em¬ 
bryo,  acquires,  during  pregnancy,  a  confider- 
able  fize  and  weight.  The  lungs,  which  are 
fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  embryo ,  and 
were  only  little  balls  of  jelly,  having  grown  in 
the  pregnancy,  are  become  com  pad  and  firm  j 
that  is,  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  adion  of  the 
air,  which  they  are  foon  to  breathe  :  the  cavities 
of  the  ears,  and  noftrils,  which  were  very  large 
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in  the  embryo ,  are  confiderably  contra£ted,  by 
the  growth  of  the  bones  which  formed  them, 
and  have  lefs  vacuity  :  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are 
filled  by  the  growth  of  the  eyes,  inclofed  in 
their  cavities  :  the  gums  of  the  teeth  are  grown 
in  their  fockets ;  and  make  a  new  increafe  of 
weight  there  :  and,  ladly,  the  cerebrum  and  ce¬ 
rebellum^  which  were,  in  the  embryo ,  only  a 
thin  and  fpongy  jelly,  have  gained  a  due  fize 
and  confidence  for  performing  the  functions  to 
which  they  are  dedined,  and  confequently  weigh 
much  more. 

All  thefe  caufes,  which  are  combined  at  the 
end  of  pregnancy,  make  the  upper  parts  of  the 
child  weigh  more  at  that  time,  than  the  lower : 
and  the  upper  parts,  therefore,  mud,  by  the  in¬ 
variable  laws  of  hydradatics,  fink,  and  make 
the  lower  parts  rife;  and  entirely  change  the  po- 
fition  of  the  child.  This  turning ,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  French,  the  culbute  of  the  child,  (hews 
the  approach  of  the  labour;  and  precedes  it  a 
greater  or  lei's  number  of  days,  according  as 
the  progrefiions  of  the  child  are  more  or  lefs 
quick. 

If  the  pofition,  in  which  the  child  was,  be 
obferved ;  that  is,  the  body  bent  forwards,  and 
the  head  inclined  the  fame  way  ;  it  will  be  eafily 
comprehended,  that  in  turning,  the  head  mud 
fird  tumble  forwards  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus , 
oppofite  to  its  orifice  ;  the  trunk  follow ;  and 
the  lower  extremities  rife  to  the  jundus  of  the 
uterus.  It  will  be  underdood,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  head  of  the  child,  which  looked  for¬ 
ward  before  toward  the  belly  of  the  mother, 
will  look  backwards,  in  its  new  fituation,  to¬ 
wards  the  os  factum  *,  that  is  to  fay,  that  the 
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child  will  be  In  a  pofition  dire&ly  contrary  to 
that,  in  which  it  has  been  till  this  time  ;  but 
which  is  become  neceffary,  in  order  to  the  pro¬ 
per  difpofition  for  delivery. 

IL  This  difplacing  of  the  child,  changes  the 
form  of  the  belly  of  the  mother.  The  child, 
fallen  upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus ,  neither  takes 
up  by  its  head  nor  trunk,  which  have  a  confi- 
derable  magnitude,  the  cavity  of  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus  :  but  its  feet,  which  have  only  a 
fmall  magnitude,  are  contained  in  that  part. 
The  uterus  is  no  longer  fo  much  filled;  the  belly 
fettles  ;  and  all  the  weight  of  the  child  bears 
upon  the  haunches  of  the  mother,  and  hinders 
her  from  walking  fo  freely  as  before.  The 
child,  neverthelefs,  uneafily  conftrained  in  its 
new  pollute,  takes  advantage  of  the  power  of 
extending  its  legs ;  and,  kicking,  ftrikes  again!! 
the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus ,  and  caufes  flight 
pains;  diftinguifhed,  in  French,  by  the  name 
of  Mouches  (and  in  Englifn  called  falfe  fains): 
which  are  the  fore-runners  of  labour,  that  may 
be  concluded  to  be  more  or  lefs  near,  as  the 
pains  are  more  or  lefs  llrong  or  frequent. 

III.  Delivery  advances  gradually  by  thefc 
means.  The  head  of  the  child,  by  weighing 
on  the  neck  of  the  uterus ,  enlarges  it;  and,  by 
compre!Iing  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vefiels 
which  are  diftributed  there,  occafions  a  difcharge 
of  ferum ;  that  mortifies  the  fubftance,  renders 
it  cedematous,  and  difpofes  it  to  be  more  eafily 
diftended.  This  cedematous  fwelling,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  labour,  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it 
reaches  to  the  vulva.  In  proportion  as  the  fub¬ 
ftance  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus  gives  way,  and 
diftends,  the  child  defcends  more  and  more, 
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puffied  by  the  efforts  it  makes,  in  ftretching  it- 
felf  by  the  hold,  which  its  feet  have  againft  the 
fundus ;  and  by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus , 
that  it  excites  by  kicking  \  and  thus,  at  length, 
makes  its  way  to  the  interior  edge  of  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus  *,  which  muft  be  confidered  as  af- 
figned,  by  the  author  of  nature,  to  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  a  Rate  of  excitation,  all  the  parts  that 
concur  to  produce  delivery. 

The  motions  of  this  kind,  excited  by  the  ac¬ 
tion,  irritation,  or  titillation,  of  any  determined 
part,  and  known  under  the  name  of  fympathetic 
motions ,  are  common  in  the  body.  It  is  thus, 
that  a  little  tobacco,  put  into  the  noflrils,  excites 
fneezing  :  that  the  effect  the  ftomach  has  upon, 
particular  parts,  caufes  vomiting  or  hiccough  : 
that  the  ation  of  fmoak,  or  of  the  trachial  hu¬ 
mour  on  the  bronchia ,  produces  coughing,  &c. 
It  is  thus,  likewife,  that  the  ation,  bearing 
down,  and  irritation,  which  the  head  of  the 
child  makes,  when  come  to  this  place  of  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus ,  puts  it  into  a  flate  of  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  produces  delivery.  At  this  time,  the 
radious  fibres,  that  furround  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus ,  contrat  themfelves,  and  dilate  the  ori¬ 
fice  :  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus ,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  circular  fibres  of  the  fundus  of  it, 
go  alfo  into  contraction  *,  and,  pufhing  the  child 
towards  the  orifice,  make  it  force  its  pafiage  out. 
Then,  alfo,  in  the  more  difficult  labours,  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen , 
come  in  aid ;  and,  by  contracting  themfelves 
fimultaneoufly,  accelerate  the  delivery.  Laftly, 
at  that  period,  if  the  action  of  all  thefe  caufes 
be  combined,  the  delivery  is  happily  performed, 
when  no  other  impediment  arifes  to  it. 
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IV.  The  greateft  difficulty  which  the  child 
finds,  is  at  the  orifice  of  the  uterus:  but  this 
paffage,  being  foft  and  relaxed,  gives  way  at 
laft.  All  that  is  neceffary  is,  to  hinder  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  child  and  the  uterus ,  when  too  vio¬ 
lent  and  too  often  repeated,  from  caufiog  cracks 
in  the  edges which  might  be  of  bad  confe- 
quence  :  and  the  midwife  mud  take  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  accident,  by  not  flattening  the  deli¬ 
very  ;  by  greafing  the  paffage  with  frefh  butter  j 
by  affifting  gently  to  dilate  it  *,  and  by  avoiding 
cautioufly  not  to  co  herfelf,  through  aukward- 
nefs  or  hurry,  the  mifchief  fhe  would  prevent. 

As  ibon  as  the  head  of  the  child  has  patted 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus  *,  and  the  fhoulders  are 
within  it ;  the  delivery  is  thought  to  be  effe&ed  : 
and  indeed  with  reafon.  For  neither  the  vagina^ 
nor  the  vulva,  make  much  refiftance  to  it.  It 
happens,  lometimes  only,  when  it  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  to  provide  againft  fuch  an  accident,  that 
the  head  coming  out  obliquely,  and  bearing  too 
xnuch  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  fide  of  the  coc¬ 
cyx^  tears  the  partition,  or  perineum,  which  fe- 
parates  the  vulva  from  the  fundament ;  which 
caufes  a  great  inconvenience.  But  this  is  rare  ; 
and  proceeds  generally  from  the  mifmanage- 
jnent  of  the  midwife. 

At  firft,  after  the  coming  out  of  the  child, 
the  vulva ,  vagina ,  and  orifice  of  the  uterus , 
form  a  kind  of  large  and  continued  canal ;  thro’ 
which  the  midwife  may  eafily  introduce  her  hand, 
being  firft  well  greafed  with  butter,  even  into 
the  uterus ,  to  feparate  the  after- birth,  if  it  ad¬ 
here-,  to  extract  it,  if  it  be  loofe-,  and  to  take 
jiway  the  lumps  of  coagulated  blood,  if  there  be 
$ny.  But  thefe  parts  contract  again  lb  foon,  by 
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their  elafticity,  that  it  would  not  be  poffible,  a 
fhort  time  afterwards,  to  pafs  the  hand  without 
much  trouble,  or  caufing  great  pain. 


CHAP,  VL 

Of  the  preparation  necejfary  for  delivery . 

I.  /ANE  of  the  mod  important  articles,  and 

vJr  for  which  even  preparation  fhould  be 
made  beforehand,  is,  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  the  women  fhould  he  placed ,  in  order  for  de¬ 
livery. 

The  women  were  formerly  made  to  Hand  on 
their  legs,  the  higher  part  of  the  body  leaning 
on,  and  fupported  by,  a  table,  with  their  legs 
placed  afunder ;  and  they  were  thus  delivered 
backwards.  I  do  not  know,  whether  or  no  this 
ufage  prevails  any  where,  even  in  the  country, 
at  prefent :  but  it  is  a  long  time  fince  it  has 
been  aboliflied  in  all  great  towns. 

In  the  place  of  that,  they  fubftituted  a  labour- 
chair,  made  (loping  in  the  fore  part ;  and  this 
is  yet  ufed  in  fome  of  the  provinces ;  efpecially 
in  the  country,  or  for  women  in  low  life.  But 
no  fuch  thing  has  been  done  for  a  long  time  in 
Paris . 

There  was  afterwards  employed,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  period,  a  lit  de  travail ,  or  labour-bed, 
made  like  a  common  bed  for  deeping  ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  it  was  made  to  move  upon 
an  axis,  which  was  under  the  middle  of  the  bed¬ 
head  ;  by  which  means  they  could  make  it  rife 
or  fall,  either  towards  the  head  or  feet  or  keep 

it 
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it  in  an  horizontal  pofltion,  according  to  the  oc- 
cafion:  and  it  was  fixed  in  the  fituation  required* 
by  the  help  of  a  pin. 

This  bed  was  narrow,  to  give  more  liberty 
for  the  midwife  to  afl ;  and  covered  with  a  mat- 
trafs,  fluffed  pretty  hard  with  wool,  to  hinder 
the  woman  in  labour  from  finking  too  much  into 
it.  There  was,  at  the  bottom,  a  crofs  bar, 
againfl  which  the  woman  might  thrufl  her  feet*, 
and,  at  the  top,  two  handles,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  ihe  might  grafp  in  the  efforts. 

This  bed  was  very  convenient :  principally, 
becaufe  they  could  raife  or  lower,  at  will,  and 
without  trouble,  the  head  and  fhoulders  of  the 
woman,  according  as  the  Rate  of  the  labour  de¬ 
manded  either  of  thofe  fituations,  for  the  rea- 
fons  we  (hall  fee  below.  This  bed,  neverthelefs, 
commodious  and  ufeful  as  it  was,  is  at  prefent 
laid  afide. 

There  is  confequently  a  neceffity  at  prefent, 
to  deliver  all  women,  either  upon  a  long  com¬ 
mon  chair,  or  in  their  own  bed.  This  manner 
of  delivery  is  more  troublefome  to  the  midwives, 
and  more  inconvenient  to  the  women  in  labour, 
when  it  is  done  in  their  bed :  becaufe  the  bed 
is  always  very  much  tumbled  and  fouled ;  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  pains  required  to  make  it 
again,  when  the  labour  is  over,  and  to  put  the 
lying-in  woman  decently  into  it.  But  a  wo¬ 
man  would  have  the  vapours,  if  fne  faw  a 
labour-chair  brought  into  her  chamber  :  and 
this  reafon  has  determined  againft  the  ufe  of 
any  fuch. 

II.  At  the  approach  of  the  labour,  the  vulva* 
vagina ,  and  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  muff  be  anointed 

with 
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with  frefh  butter.  They  fhould  be  alfo  fomented 
with  an  emollient  decodtion  of  mallows ,  marjh - 
mallows ,  bears-breech ,  linfeed ,  See.  if  any  hard- 
nefs  be  found  there *,  or,  what  is  more  effica¬ 
cious  in  fuch  cafes,  they  fliould  be  expofed  to 
the  warm  vapour  of  the  decoftion ;  which  muft 
be  placed  under  a  perforated  chair,  on  which  the 
woman,  who  is  to  be  delivered,  muft  fit. 

III.  At  the  coming  on  of  the  firft  pains,  it  is 
proper  to  give  one  or  two  emollient  clyfters, 
with  frefh  butter  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds ;  or 
even  fuch  clyfters  as  are  purgative,  with  mercu¬ 
rial  honey,  or  lenitive  ele£tuary,  if  the  belly  be 
bound  ;  in  order  to  empty  the  return.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  to  empty  the  bladder,  the  woman, 
who  is  to  be  delivered,  fhould  make  water:  and, 
if  the  labour  be  long,  the  fame  ceremony  fhould 
be  repeated  more  than  once  :  becaufe,  by  emp¬ 
tying  thus  the  return ,  and  bladder,  the  paffage 
of  the  child  is  facilitated. 

IV.  There  is  no  occafion  to  remind  the  mid¬ 
wife,  to  take  away  any  ring  the  woman  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  upon  her  fingers.  There  are  none 
fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know,  that  it  is  a  necef- 
fary  precaution  in  labours.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed,  that  the  midwife  had  a  little  hand,  and 
long  fingers :  but  it  is  an  advantage,  that  na¬ 
ture  alone  gives  j  and  which  fhe  denies  to  fome. 
At  leaft,  however,  it  is  proper,  that  they, 
who  defign  to  follow  this  profeffion,  fhould 
preferve,  with  care,  the  flexibility  of  the  fingers, 
by  avoiding  all  kind  of  work,  which  may  render 
them  ftiff. 

V.  As  to  bleeding ;  if  the  woman  to  be  de¬ 
livered,  have  not  been  let  blood  in  the  courfe  of 

preg- 
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pregnancy,  or  but  in  a  fmall  degree :  or  if  flic 
be  young,  and  have  a  full  pulfe,  it  will  be  well 
to  bleed  her  in  the  beginning  of  the  labour; 
In  the  contrary  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  wait  till 
the  circumftances  of  the  labour,  or  the  acci¬ 
dents  which  may  come  on,  give  occafion  to  have 
recourfe  to  it. 


BOOK 
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BOOK  II. 

Of  natural  deliveries ;  where  the 
child  prefents  itfelf  in  a  right  po¬ 
rtion. 

Thefe  deliveries  are  of  two  kinds*  In  the 
one,  the  child  prefents  itfelf  with  the 
head  foremoft :  in  the  other,  with  the 
feet.  We  fhall  examine,  in  this  book, 
thefe  two  kinds  of  delivery,  in  all  the 
variety  of  cafes  that  are  likely  to  happen. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  natural  deliveries ,  that  are  of  the  firft  kind  5 
where  the  child  prefents  itfelf  with  the  head  firft . 

THE  natural  deliveries  of  the  firft  kind, 
include  thofe  which  are  attended  with 
three  circumftances.  1.  That  the  child 
prefent  itfelf  with  its  head  alone  :  in  which  man¬ 
ner  it  can  belt  force  and  open  the  paftage. 
2.  That  the  face  be  turned  downwards.  3.  That 
its  diredtion  lie  in  a  right  line,  in  fuch  manner, 
that  the  crown  of  the  head  anfwer  exa&ly  to  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus ,  and  can  eafiiy  enter  it. 

Thefe  three  circumftances  are  the  neceftary 
confequences  that  the  fall  of  the  child,  when  it 

is 
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is  not  rendered  irregular,  produces  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  it,  towards  the  ninth  month.  This 
kind  of  labour,  therefore,  though  it  requires 
thefe  three  circumftances  to  be  combined,  is  the 
molt  common  of  all ;  and,  according  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion,  is  even  the  only  one,  that  is  na¬ 
tural. 

I.  In  this  kind  of  labour,  as  well  as  in  all 
others  of  which  we  fhall  treat  below,  it  is  pro- 
per  to  diftinguifh  four  different  periods  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  point  out  the  different  objects,  to  which 
the  midwives  muft  attend.  Thefe  periods  are, 
the  prelude  to  the  labour  the  beginning  ;  the 
heighth  ;  and  the  end,  or  the  delivery. 

i  ft.  In  the  prelude,  the  woman  to  be  delivered 
feels  fome  flight  pains,  caufed  by  the  motions 
of  the  body  of  the  fcetus,  or  of  its  feet  and  el¬ 
bows,  called  falfe  pains ;  and  fometimes  in 
French,  des  mouches .  Thefe  pains  are  more  or 
lefs  lively,  frequent,  and  long,  according  to  the 
brifknefs  of  the  child. 

2dly.  Sometimes,  when  thefe  pains  are  pretty 
ftrong,  they  bring  on  contractions  of  the  uterus -y 
that  is  to  fay,  fome  efforts  towards  delivery  :  but 
thefe  efforts  are  neither  regular,  nor  fupported ; 
and  confequently  not  effectual. 

gdly.  The  child  appears  to  be  defcended  en¬ 
tirely  below  *,  and  unexperienced  women  imagine 
it  is  going  to  fall. 

4th ly.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  begins  to 
open,  by  the  aCtion  of  the  child  on  it ,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  to  gape  :  and  there  flows 
from  it,  in  fome  cafes,  a  little  milky  ferum ,  which 
was  contained  between  the  chorion ,  and  the 
uterus . 


Women 
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Women  who  are  young,  fearful,  and  have  no 
experience,  are  alarmed  at  thefe  flight  pains  *,  as 
being  indications  of  the  labour’s  being  nearer 
than  it  really  is :  but  this  does  not  happen  to  thofe 
who  are  lefs  timid ;  and  efpecially  fuch  as  have 
had  children  before. 

II.  The  beginning  of  labour  is  fhewn  by  figns 
more  certain. 

1  ft.  The  pains  are  acute,  frequent,  fupported, 
and  accompanied  by  proportionable  efforts,  or 
throws ;  which  evince,  that  the  child  is  agitated 
in  a  lively  manner  in  the  uterus  ;  and  ftruggies 
forcibly  to  get  out; 

2dly.  Thefe  efforts  tend  downwards,  towards 
the  vagina  ;  and  gradually  force  the  orifice  o^f 
the  uterus  to  open  itfelf  abfolutely  ;  and  to  dilate 
fufficiently,  to  luffer  the  top  of  the  head  of  the 
child  to  come  out :  and  then  it  is  faid  (by  the 
French),  that  the  child  couronne ,  meaning  in  En- 
glifh,  crowns . 

3dly.  At  this  time,  as  the  head  of  the  child 
does  not  yet  entirely  flop  up  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus ,  the  waters  of  the  amnios  glide  through 
by  its  Tides  ;  and  pufli  in  before  them  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coats,  which  cover  the  head  of  the 
child,  and  form  there,  as  it  were,  a  bag  full  of 
water,  that  defcends  into  the  vagina.  It  is  then 
faid,  that  the  waters  are  formed. 

4thly.  The  waters  appear  under  two  forms ; 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  diftinguifh.  Sometimes 
they  are  narrow ,  and  long :  and  fometimes  they 
are  broad ,  and  flat.  They  are  narrow ,  when  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  is  but  little  opened  :  becaufe 
the  broadnefs  of  them  always  correfponds  with 
the  degree  of  dilatation  of  it;  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  bafe.  They  are  at  the  fame  time  long ;  be¬ 
caufe 
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caufe  the  head  of  the  child,  not  having  entered 
the  orifice,  nor  clofed  the  paffage,  the  waters  of 
the  amnios  continue  to  fall  into  the  bag  •,  and 
lengthen  it  more  and  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  opens  eafily,  and 
the  head  of  the  child  gets  in,  or  at  leaft,  the 
top  of  it,  the  waters  are  broad:  becaufe  the 
head  of  the  child  hinders,  that  much  fhould  flow 
out;  and  the  little  which  does  pafs,  mu  ft  of 
courfe,  become  flat,  as  the  bag  becomes  larger. 

The  fecond  period  of  labour  is  fometimes 
long,  when  the  pains  and  the  arteries  are  weak 
and  flow  ;  or  when  the  obftacles  which  the  child 
meets  with,  on  account  of  any  fault  in  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus ,  are  great.  From  whatever 
caufe  the  difficulty  comes,  the  labours,  of  which 
the  beginnings  are  long,  are  generally  difficult 
and  hard.  This  may,  neverthelefs,  admit  of  fome 
exception  in  timid  and  unexperienced  women, 
who  reckon  the  beginning  of  labour  too  early. 

III.  Every  thing  is  in  action,  in  the  height  of 
the  labour  ;  and  it  is  what,  indeed,  ought  to  be 
properly  called  the  labour .  The  child  is  agitat¬ 
ed  in  a  lively  manner  ;  the  uterus  contracts  with 
force ;  the  diaphragm  and  the  mufcles  of  the  ab- 
dornen?  pufh  ftrongly  downwards ;  the  pains  are 
almofl:  continual ;  and  the  efforts  anfwer  to  the 
pains  ;  and  bear  down  without  remiffion. 

2dly.  Thefe  feveral  combined  caufes,  haflen 
the  dilatation  of  the  orifice,  which  opens  at  laft, 
fufficiently,  to  let  the  head  of  the  child  pafs. 
As  foon  as  it  is  within,  as  far  as  the  ears,  that  is 
to  fay  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  magnitude,  it  is 
faid  the  child  is  in  the  paffage. 

^dly. Towards  this  time,  the  waters  break :  that 
is  to  fay,  that  the  elongation  of  the  coats  in  the 

form 
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form  of  a  bag,  which  contains  them,  is  torn  y  and 
fuffers  them  to  run  out.  This  is  what  they  call 
the  firft  waters.  As  the  head  of  the  child  advances 
into  the  paffage,  and  the  coverings,  which  arc 
alfo  in  it,  do  not  advance  equally,  the  waters 
contained  in  this  bag,  in  confequence  of  being 
preffed  by  the  head  of  the  child,  muff  of  courfe 
burft  it.  It  is  proper  that  it  fhould  be  torn  thus, 
to  open  a  paffage  to  the  child  ;  which  fhould 
not  come  out  inclofed  in  thefe  coats ;  as  it  would 
render  its  paffage  more  difficult  and  laborious. 

It  happens,  neverthelefs,  fometimes,  that 
the  child  comes  out  inclofed  (a)  in  thefe  coats, 
as  in  a  bag,  which  forms  a  great  fhapelefs 
pocket ;  from  whence  it  muff  be  taken,  by  tear¬ 
ing  the  membranes.  But  this  cafe  is  rare,  and 
occurs  only  when  the  delivery  is  very  eafy. 

It  more  frequently  happens,  that  the  child,  in 
coming  out,  carries  off  upon  its  head,  a  larger, 
or  lefs  piece,  of  its  coats  ;  which  is  called  (h)  a 
caul.  This  is  conffdered  as  a  lucky  omen  :  and 
it  is  fo,  in  effect,  for  the  child  at  that  time :  as 
it  always  fuppofes  a  quick  and  eafy  labour.  But 
the  luck  ends  there,  and  the  notions  which  have 
been  entertained  on  this  fubjedi,  ought  to  have 

\ 

(a)  Thom.  Bartholin,  in  a£Hs  hafnienfibus,  velum .  II. 

« 'ibfervat .  35.  page  93. 

Frederic  Ruyfch,  obfervat  n.  page  18. 

(b)  Solent  pueri  piieo  infigniri  naturali,  quod  obftetrlces 
rapiunt,  &  advocatis  credulis  vendunt ;  fiquidem  Caulidici 
hoc  juvari  dicunter.  JElius  hampridius  in  vita,  Antonini 
Diadumeni. 

Lampridius  adds,  that  the  emperor  Antonins,  Ton  of  Ma- 
crinus,  was  called,  in  his  youth,  Diadumenies ,  that  is  t® 
fay,  crowned,  becaufe  he  was  born  covered  with  fuch  a  caul* 
in  the  form  of  a  diadem  ;  which  was  confidered  as  a  prefage 
of  the  imperial  dignity  to  which  he  attained. 

E  beeii 
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been  exploded  a  long  time;  ago.  The  heighth 
of  the  labour  is  fcarcely  ever  the  fame.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  ftrong,  fhort,  and  pretty  flight ;  two 
or  three  good  efforts  being  fufficient  for  the  deli¬ 
very  and  every  thing  being  finifhed  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  ah  hour :  but  at  other  times,  it  is  long 
and  hard.  There  are  women  who  are  a  long 
time,  in  the  ftrongeft  continual  labour,  before 
they  be  delivered.  Thefe  differences  fometimes 
come  from  the  child  :  but  more  often  from  the 
mother. 

IV.  When  the  child  is  in  the  paflage,  the  de¬ 
livery  is  near  the  end.  iff.  The  firfl  effort,  and 
even  a  pretty  weak  one,  makes  the  head  come 
out »,  and  pufhes  the  fhoulders  into  its  place. 
As  foon  as  the  fhoulders  are  pafled,  the  reft  of 
the  body,  which  tapers,  comes  out,  as  one  may 
fay,  of  itfelf. 

2dly.  The  after-birth,  or  fecondine,  which 
comprehends  the  coats,  and  the  placenta ,  comes 
away  generally  with  the  child  •,  becaufe  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  labour,  that  is  to  fay,  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  uterus  have  feparated  the  pla - 
centa,  or  at  leaft,  lb  much  loofened  it,  that  no¬ 
thing  more  is  required  to  make  it  follow,  than 
to  draw  it  away  gently  by  the  cord. 

3dly.  When  the  head  of  the  child  has  pafled, 
as  the  neck  does  not  fill  the  orifice  of  the  uterus , 
the  waters  which  remain  yet  in  the  amnios ,  be¬ 
hind  the  child,  begin  to  efcape;  but  they  do 
not  efcape  entirely,  till  after  the  coming  out  of 
the  {boulders.  Thefe  are  the  fecond  waters ,  or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  the  true  waters  of  the  deli¬ 
very ;  of  which,  the  impetuous  rufhing  out, 
puts  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  bringing  away 
the  child. 

4th  ly; 
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4thly.  Ac  the  fame  time  the  milky  hu¬ 
mour,  which  drains  from  the  vermicular,  or 
lactiferous  veffels,  efcapes,  alfo,  betwixt  the 
uterus  and  the  chorion .  It  will  be  abfolutely 
pure,  if  th q  placenta  adhere  yet  to  the  uterus  ;  or 

mixed  with  blood,  which  flows  from  the  cecal 

*  *  ■  - 

Veins,  if  the  placenta  be  wholly,  or  in  part,  fe- 
parated  :  and  this  is  called  the  cochia ,  or  vul¬ 
garly  in  Englilh,  the  cleanfings,  which  continue 
to  run  for  fome  days  after  the  labour. 

In  each  of  thefe  feveral  periods  of  the  labour* 
the  midwife  has  different  obfervations  to  make  \ 
and  a  fli  fiance  to  give. 

I.  In  the  prelude  to  the  labour,  .  ifl,  flie 
mufl  examine  the  plate  of  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus ,  to  judge,  if  it  be  yet  begun  to  be  open¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  any  humour  be  already  difcharged 
from  it;  that  fhe  may  difcover  whether  the  la¬ 
bour  be  near  or  no. 

zdly.  She  mufl  corifider  likewife,  whether 
the  pains  be  true  or  falfe.  The  true  pains  feize 
the  reins ;  and  extend  generally  to  the  navel : 
which  fhows,  that  they  come  from  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus  \  from  whence  they  reverberate  on 
the  neck  of  the  uterus ,  and  the  vagina.  They 
are  always  attended  with,  or  followed  by,  a  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  orifice.  If  one  of  thefe  two  circum- 
fiances,  or  much  more,  both  of  them  be  want¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  proof,  that  the  pains  are  falfe. 

3dly.  It  mufl  be  diflinguifhed  alfo,  whether 
the  pains  be  effectual  or  ineffectual.  The  true 
pains  are  always  effectual ;  and  prefage  the  la¬ 
bour  to  be  near,  when  they  are  acute,  quick, 
and  frequent.  But  the  falfe  pains  are  always 
ineffectual ;  and  give  room  to  apprehend  a  long 

E  2  and 
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and  difficult  labour;  particularly  if  they  be 
weak,  flow,  and  rare. 

4thly.  But  in  every  Rate,  it  is  requifite,  that 
the  midwife  feem  eafy  :  and  that  in  encouraging 
the  woman  in  labour,  by  her  words,  ihe  keep 
up  her  fpirits,  likewife,  by  the  appearance  of 
her  countenance. 

II.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  labour,  it  is  proper 
to  examine  ;  ift,  if  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  be 
flat,  thin,  foft,  dilatable,  and  already  fufficiently 
open  :  which  promife  an  eafy  delivery. 

2dly.  If  the  opening  of  this  orifice  augments 
from  moment  to  moment;  which  gives  hopes  of 
a  quick  delivery. 

gdly.  If  the  waters  be  broad  and  flat,  and  at 
Ihort  intervals  grow  broader  and  flatter ;  which 
fhews  the  progrefs  of  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus . 

4thly.  If  the  child  prefent  itfelf  by  the  head  ; 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  roundnefs ;  which 
is  a  proof,  that, the  labour  is  natural. 

In  this  period,  the  midwife  has  not  much  to 
do.  She  may,  neverthelefs,  a  little  affift  the  di- 
latation  of  the  orifice.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  mu  ft. 
introduce  into  it,  two  of  her  fingers,  the  fore 
"  and  the  middle,  well  greafed  with  frefh  butterr 
and  held  together.  She  muft  open  or  feparatQ 
them  afterwards,  gently ;  and,  by  this  means, 
flie  will  dilate  the  opening  of  the  orifice  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  if  file  repeat  this  operation  in  different 
diredlions  ;  and  introduce  the  other  fingers,  alfo, 
to  aid  the  effeft. 

III.  In  the  height  of  labour,  the  midwife  muft 
be  attentive  principally  to  thefe  objects. 


i  ft.  She 
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1  ft.  She  muft  continue  to  aid  the  dilatation  of 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  by  the  means  we  have 
juft  mentioned. 

2dly.  She  muft  order  the  woman  in  labour  to 
regulate  and  keep  up  her  pains  and  efforts  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  to  cry  out  lefs,  to  hold  her  breath,  to 
force  downwards,  and  to  perfevere  in  this  ftate 
as  much  as  fhe  can. 

3dly.  When  the  head  of  the  child  is  within 
the  paffage,  as  far  as  the  ears,  it  will  ' make  the 
waters  flow,  by  breaking  the  coats,  or  the  bag 
which  contained  them.  The  bag  is  generally 
tom  of  itfelf,  about  this  time,  and  it  is  good  to 
wait  till  it  does  thus  tear  of  itfelf;  at  leaft,  un- 
3efs  it  be  very  long  before  ;  and  that  an  impedi¬ 
ment  may  arife  from  it,  to  the  paffing  out  of 
the  child.  In  general,  it  fhould  be  avoided,  to 
make  the  waters  flow  too  foon ;  becaufe  a  dry 
delivery  is  always  difficult. 

4thly.  The  coats  being  torn,  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  know  well  again  the  fltuation  of  the 
child.  If  the  head  prefent  itfelf  ftraight,  with  the 
face  downwards,  and  alone,  the  concurrence  of 
thefe  circumftances,  evince  a  natural  labour  of 
the  flrft  kind.  If  any  of  them  be  wanting,  and 
ftill  more,  if  feveral,  an  unnatural  delivery,  or 
one  of  the  fecond  kind  of  the  natural,  muft  be 
expedled. 

5thly,  When  the  head  of  the  child  is  in  the 
paffage,  if  any  obftacle  appear  to  hinder  its 
progrefs  out,  the  midwife  fliould  introduce  two 
Angers  of  each  hand,  well  greafed  with  butter, 
by  the  flde  of  the  head  of  the  child,  up  to  its 
ears;  agamft. which  flie  muft  fix  them,  and  then 
with  the  help  of  a  good  pain,  ffie  fliould  draw  it 
gently,  by  moving  it  to  the  right  and  left,  to 

E  3  render 
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render  it  more  eafy  for  the  fhouldets  to  get  in, 
After  the  fhoulders  have  patted,  the  child  will 
come  out  very  foon  j  and  the  delivery  will  be 
prefentlv  finifhed. 

6thly.  After  the  child  be  come  forth,  it  fhould 
not  be  negledled  to  examine,  if  there  be  ano¬ 
ther,  or  any  mple.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  deli¬ 
very  of  the  fecond  child  muft  be  aflifted  :  and^ 
in  the  other,  it  is  proper  to  extract  the  mole,  by 
the  method  that  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

IV.  It  remains,  neverthelds,  yet,  to  take 
away. the  after-birth.  In  order  to  this,  xft,  if 
it  do  not  come  out  of  itfelf,  the  midwife  fhould 
place  the  child  on  its  fide,  upon  her  knee,  with 
the  face  turned  towards  her,  to  hinder  the  cochtet, 
from  choaking  it,  when  it  begins  to  breathe  : 
and  flie  fhould  pull  the  cord  foftly,  to  facilitate 
the  palling  out  of  the  after- birth :  which  will 
readily  come,  if  it  be  already  Separated,  as  it 
is  moft  generally.  But  if  it  adheres  yet,  by 
any  corner,  fhe  muft  complete  the  reparation, 
by  fhaking  it  gently,  by  means  of  the  cord  5 
and  drawing  it  towards  her  obliquely,  fo  me  times 
In  one  direction,  and  fometinies  in  another. 

2dly.  After  the  coming  out  of  the  after -birth. 


care  muit  be  taken  to  examine  well  if  it  be  in¬ 
tire  :  which  is  eafily  to  be  known.  If  it  be  not 
fo,  the  midwife  muft  introduce  the  fore  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  well  greafed,  into  the  uterus , 
before  it  be  clofed,  and  uie  it  to  cleanfe  away, 
and  draw  out,  what  mav  have  remained  behind: 
as  alio  the  clots  of  blood,  if  there  be  any. 

3dlyfc  But  if  the  placenta  refill  too  long,  fhe 
muft  cut  the  cord  between  the  two  knots,  in 
the  manner  which  will  be  explained  below  *,  and 
after  being  freed  from  the  child,  which  fhe  com¬ 


mits 
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mits  to  the  care  of  the  nurfe,  {he  mud  endeavour 
to  feparate  the  placenta ,  by  the  method  hereafter 
directed. 

We  (hall  confider,  alfo,  in  two  particular 
chapters,  the  detail  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done, 
as  well  to  the  lying-in-woman,  when  fhe  is  deli¬ 
vered  *  as  to  the  child,  when  it  is  born. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  labour  of  the  fecond  kind ,  where  the  child 
prefents  itfelf  by  the  feet . 

T  T  will,  without  doubt,  appear  extraordi- 
i  nary,  to  fee  the  delivery  by  the  feet,  put  in 
the  number  of  fuch  as  are  natural.  But  I  hope, 
that  the  furprize  will  ceafe,  when  the  reafons 
have  been  examined  which  have  determined  me 
to  it ;  of  which  I  (hall  exhibit  the  particulars  in 
the  following  chapter.  I  propofe,  in  this,  only  to 
fpeak  of  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  fituation  of  the 
child  ;  the  means  of  didinguifhing  it  *,  and  the 
manner  of  delivery,  when  the  child  prefents  it¬ 
felf  with  the  two  feet  foremoft,  and  there  is  a 
certainty,  by  the  fituation  of  the  feet,  that  the 

face  is  turned  downwards  :  which  mud  be  con- 

» 

fidered  as  fo  many  efiential  circumdances,  to  a 
natural  delivery  of  this  kind.' 

I.  Inftead  of  prefenting  the  head,  the  child 
prefents  the  feet  only,  becaufe  it  has  not  turned, 
or  at  lead,  not  regularly  :  which  happens  from 
feveral  caufes. 


/ 


I 
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i  ft.  From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  head  of  the 
child  ;  the  weight  of  which  does  not  fufficiently 
counterpoife  that  of  the  feet,  to  procure  the 
complete  turning. 

2dly.  From  the  weight  of  the  abdomen,  in  a 
dropfical  child,  which  counter-balances  the  head 
in  a  fufficient  degree,  to  prevent  the  turning,  or  ' 
at  leaft,  to  render  it  im perfect. 

3dly.  From  the  iargenefs  of  the  body  of  the 
child  \  which;,  by  filling  the  uterus  too  much, 
impedes  its  own  motion,  and  deprives  it  of  the 
liberty  of  turning,  or  at  leaft,  of  turning  pro- 

perly. 

4thly.  From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  uterus ,  which 
does  not  therefore  diftend  fufficiently,  nor  give 
room  to  the  child,  to  make  the  turn  freely  and 
perfectly. 

5thly.  From  the  prefence  of  two  twin  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  by  compreffing  and  impeding  each 
other,  fpoil  the  freedom  of  their  motion. 

6thly,  and  laftly.  From  the  want  of  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  am¬ 
nios  >  to  fufpend  the  child  ,  and  give  it  a  due  fa¬ 
cility  in  turning. 

To  which  muft  be  added,  ift.  The  two  great 
obliquity  of  the  uterus ,  inclining  forwards,  back- 
wards,  or  towards  either  fide  :  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  that,  though  the  turning  be  made, 
the  head  of  the  child,  inftead  of  falling  on  the 
orifice,  falls  into  the  inclined  part  of  the  uterus. , 
which  is  the  loweft ;  and  thence  occafions  the 
feet  to  prefent  themfelves  to  the  orifice. 

2dly.  A  thoqfand  other  fortuitous  accidents, 
as  a  fall,  a  falfe  ftep,  a  jump  even  though 
flight,  a  ihake  fomewhat  violent  in  a  carriage, 
&£•  that  may  change  the  ftrft  fituation  of  the 

child 
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child  on  which  it  might  have  been  well  placed  ^ 
and  put  the  feet  where  the  head  was  before. 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  fkilful  midwife  to  know 
early,  and,  if  lhe  can,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  labour,  if  the  child  prefent  itfelf  by  the 
feet  *,  for  that  is  of  ufe  in  regulating  her  con¬ 
duct. 

1  ft.  This  may  be  conjectured,  even  before 
the  uterus  opens,  or  at  leaft,  before  it  be  enough 
fo  to  introduce  the  linger,  by  perceiving,  that 
Its  orifice,  which  advances  into  the  vagina,  does 
not  form  a  round,  equal,  and  pretty  large  body, 
as  it  always  does  when  it  is  the  head  of  the 
child,  which  pulhes  it  forwards:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fmall  unequal,  and  irregular  body, 
fuch  as  the  feet  may  occafion; 

To  this  eonje&ure,  may  be  added  another, 
that  the  nature  of  the  pains  and  efforts  furnifhes, 
which  are  always  weaker,  flower,  and  more 
languid,  when  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the 
feet,  than  when  by  the  head.  In  this  latter  fitu- 
^tion,  the  feet,  which  are  at  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus ,  by  moving  and  kicking,  folicit  lively 
and  frequent  pains,  and  proportionable  efforts  1 
whereas,  when  the  feet  are  at  the  orifice,  the 
head,  which  is  at  th q  fundus,  remains  there  paf- 
fively,  and  either  makes  no  impreffion  on  it,  or 
only  fuch  as  is  very  weak. 

2dly.  It  may  be  known  in  a  more  certain 
manner,  that  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the 
feet,  when  the  uterus  is  open  enough  to  admit 
of  introducing  one  or  two  of  the  fingers,  even 
before  the  coverings  are  torn :  becaufe  the  feet 
may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed  through  them  ;  and 
known  from  any  other  part.  Befides  the  wa- 
ters?  which  advance  into  the  'vagina ,  are,  in 
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this  cafe,  very  long  and  narrow.  Long,  be- 
caufe?  as  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  flopped  up  by  the  feet,  as  it  is  by  the 
head,  the  waters  of  the  amnios  are  at  liberty  to 
flow  down  in  great  quantity:  and  narrow ,  be- 
caufe  the  orifice  being  dilated  only  in  a  fmall  de¬ 
gree,  and  weakly,  the  breadth  of  the  waters, 
which  anfwers  always  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
orifice,  can  only  be  very  fmall. 

gdly.  A  judgment  perfectly  certain,  never- 
thelefs,  cannot  be  made  on  the  matter,  til]  the 
coats  be  torn  ;  and  the  naked  feet  can  he  diftin- 
guiilied  without  any  thing  interpofing,  But  it 
is  not  proper,  to  wait  for  this  abfolute  certainty, 
in  order  to  ad ;  for  as  fcon  as  all  the  feveral 
grounds  of  prefumption  enumerated  combine 
to  prove,  that  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the 
feet,  it  is  necefiary,  if  the  coats  be  not  torn 
of  themfelvcs,  to  tear  them  as  foon  as  may  be,  to 
prevent  the  accidents  to  which  this  fituation  is 
expofed,  if  things  be  left  to  nature  only.  It  is 
true,  that  this  produces  not  only  the  difcharge  of 
the  firil  waters,  which  hang  in  the  vagina ,  but 
even  of  thofe  that  are  yet  in  the  uterus  *,  which 
may  do  fame  harm  to  the  facility  of  the  delivery. 
But  this  inconvenience  mull  yield  to  the  necefiity 
there  is  of  doing  quickly,  what  is  requifite  tQ 
be  done  in  this  kind  of  labour  ;  which  cannot  be 
performed  till  the  coverings  be  torn,  as  we  fhall 
fee  below.  It  is  fufficient  the  mid  wives  be  in- 
formed,  that  when  they  have  taken  this  mea- 
fure,  they  mull  not  rely  folely  on  the  efforts  of 
nature,  as  they  may  do  when  the  child  prefer 
itfelf  by  the  head  ^  but  they  muft  affift  them, 
and  perform  this  delivery  as  quickly  as  they 
can,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  moifture, 

which 
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which  remains  in  the  coverings,  and  in  the  paf* 

fage. 

4thly»  The  fuccour  which  the  midwife  may 
give  in  the  firft  Rate,  is  confined,  to  the  aiding 
the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus.  In 
order  to  this,  fhe  mult  introduce  the  fingers 
into  the  orifice,  after  having  well  greafed  them, 
if  that  can  be  done  without  too  much  violence. 
But  if  the  Rate  of  the  orifice  do  not  admit  it, 
Ihe  mufi  endeavour  to  dilate  it  gently  with  one 
finger,  if  only  one  can  be  put  in.  But  the  elfeft 
will  be  much  greater,  when  two  or  three  fingers 
held  dole  together,  or  even  all  the  four  and  the 
thumb,  can  be  introduced,  becaufe  by  leparating, 
or  opening  them,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  may 
be  dilated  in  proportion,  and  in  all  dire&ions. 

5thly.  By  this  means,  the  fituation  of  the 
child  may  be  certainly  known.  Jf  it  prefent  the 
two  feet,  an  advantage  is  gained  t  but  no  mea- 
fures  muR  be  taken  in  confequetice  of  that, 
till  it  be  certainly  known  they  both  belong  to 
the  fame  child.  For  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
they  belong  to  two  different  children ;  which 
have,  in  feme  inRances,  been  killed,  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  endeavour  to  deliver  them  both 
at  the  fame  time. 

■  e  * 

In  order  to  difeover  this,  the  conformation 
of  the  toes,  and  the  fituation  of  the  great  toes, 
are  generally  examined :  by  which,  it  is  eafy 
to  diftinguilh,  that  they  belong  one  to  the 
right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  foot :  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  they  are  the  feet 
of  the  fame  child.  But,  however  flrong  tht 
prefumption  may  be,  that  is  founded  on  this 
examination,  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly  tr lift¬ 
ed  to  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance.  It 
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is  proper,  before  the  delivery  be  urged,  to 
be  verv  lure,  that  the  two  feet  belong  to  the 
fame  body  ;  and  in  order  to  that,  to  introduce 
the  hand  previously,  well  greafed,  along  one  of 
the  two  legs  and  thighs,  till  it  be  found,  they 
are  united  to  the  fame  body. 

6thly.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  child  p re¬ 
fen  t  only  one  foot,  as  often  happens,  it  is  proper 
fo  endeavour  to  find  that  which  is  wanting, 
after  having  feen,  by  the  examination  of  the 
other,  whether  it  be  the  right  or  left ;  in  order 
to  diredl  the  fearch  that  is  to  be  made.  It  was 
formerly  cuftomary,  in  order  to  Secure  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  foot  that  had  prefented,  to  tye, 
in  a  loofe  manner,  a  ribban,  or  even  a  thread, 
to  it. 

This  precaution  is  but  little  ufed  at  prefent, 
and  it  is  indeed,  little  necelfary :  but,  as  there 
is  no  inconvenience  in  it,  the  midwife  is  not  to 
be  blamed  who  employs  it. 

The  finding  the  foot  which  is  wanting,  is 
never  very  difficult.  Sometimes  the  knee  of 
the  limb  to  which  it  belongs,  is  found  oppofite 
to  the  orifice  ;  and  then  it  is  eafy  to  bring  it 
back.  At  others,  the  knee  and  foot  are  further 
off :  but,  by  binding  the  finger,  and  fearching 
round  the  orifice,  they  may  be  found,  and 
brought  to  their  place.  Laitly,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceffity,  the  hand,  being  well  greafed,  may  be 
flipped  along  the  leg  and  thigh,  up  to  the  join¬ 
ing  with  the  other  thigh  ♦,  from  whence,  by  de¬ 
fending  again,  the  leg  and  the  foot  that  are 
wanting,  will  be  met  with. 

To  be  able  to  readjuft  the  difplaced  foot,  it  is 
of  confequence,  to  hinder  that .  which  prefents 
from  advancing  too  far  into  the  pafiagej  becaufe 
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In  that  cafe,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  bend  much 
the  leg  and  foot  that  are  to  be  brought  back; 
whifch  endangers  the  breaking  them.  For  the 
mo  ft  part,  therefore,  it  is  beft  to  pufti  the  child 
a  little  back  into  the  uterus ,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  violence ;  or,  in  all  cafes,  to  lower  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  woman,  and  to 
raife  her  buttocks  by  cufhions,  in  fuch  manner, 
that  there  may  be  a  defcent  from  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus ,  to  its  fundus ;  which  making  the 
uterus  fink  down  into  the  belly,  and  the  child 
into  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ,  gives  all  the  liberty 
which  is  wanted,  to  bring  back  the  foot  without 
any  violence. 

"When  the  two  feet  offer  one  on  each  fide  the 
other,  at  the  entrance  of  the  orifice,  or  even 
In  the  paffage,  it  is  proper,  before  any  other 
procedure  be  had,  to  be  certain  firft,  that  the/ 
belong  to  one  child ;  and  then  to  employ  the 
means  which  have  been  directed  above. 

7th ly.  But  if  unfortunately,  one  leg  of  the 
child  get  into  the  paffage,  even  to  the  thigh,  it 
becomes  of  courfe  neceffary  to  pufti  it  back  into 
the  uterus ,  by  lowering  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  raffing  the  buttocks  of  the  woman  in 
labour,  as  I  have  faid  above,  in  order  to  fearch 
for,  and  replace  the  leg  and  foot,  that  are  want¬ 
ing;  and  to  put  things  into  that  ftate,  in.  which 
the  delivery  may  be  performed.  I  know  it  is 
faid,  that  there  are  children  who  have  been  born 
in  this  fituation.  If  it  be  fo,  it  muft  have  been 
where  the  difplaced  thigh  could  bend  forwards. 
But  befides  that  there  is  no  depending  thus  on 
the  flexibility  of  the  thigh  of  the  child,  it  is,  on 
all  accounts,  very  imprudent  to  fuller  fuch  a  la¬ 
bour  to  go  on. 


III.  When 
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III.  When  the  two  feet  offer,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  belong  to  the  fame  child,  the  labouf 
may  be  accounted  very  forward. 

i ft.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  ihait 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offers  which  the  woman 
herfelf  exerts  at  her  own  will;  for  in  this  kind 
of  labour,  there  are  fcarcely  any  other,  as  has 
been  faid  above ;  and  to  -draw  gently  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  child,  even  to  the  buttocks ;  which 
is  commonly  very  eafy*  In  order  to  this,  the 
legs,  and  afterwards  the  thighs,  of  the  child, 
are  to  be  taken  hold  of :  but  as  they  are  very 
lubricous,  or  ftippery,  and  the  greafy  hands  are 
apt  to  Hide  over  them,  they  fhouid  be  covered 
with  little  compreffes  of  dry  and  foft  linen. 

sdly.  When  the  child  is  drawn  out,  to  the 
buttock,  it  is  proper  to  lee  whether  it  come  with 
the  belly  and  face  downwards,  or  upwards  : 
which  may  be  eafdy  known,  by  the  fituation  of 
the  toes  and  heels. 

If  the  face  and  belly  are  downwards,  it  is  the 
better :  that  being  the  pofture  to  be  wiffied  for. 
But  this  fame  times  comes  in  the  oppofite  direction  : 
hecaufe  the  regular  turnings  have  not  been  made ; 
and  then  it  muft  be  taken  into  confideration,  to 
put  the  child  into  fuch  a  fituation,  as  may  molt 
conduce  to  the  facility  of  the  delivery. 

qdly.  To  this  end,  it  is  proper  to  place  the 
right  hand  flat  under  the  reins-,  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  child  comes  out,  or  is  drawn  forward, 
to  endeavour  gently  to  turn  it  by  the  other 
hand.  It  is  eafy  to  fucceed  thus  with  a  living 
child*  becaufe  the  body  of  it  is  firm  •,  but  the 
matter  is  more  difficult  with  a  dead  one,  the 
body  of  which  has  no  eiafticity,  particularly 

with 
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tvith  refpedl  to  the  neck,  which  will  not  yield  to 
the  motion  that  is  attempted  to  be  given  to  it. 

4thly.  When  the  child  is  turned,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing,  but  that  the  delivery  fhould  be 
hadened,  though  without  precipitation.  It  was 
formerly  the  pradlice  to  feek  for  the  arms  one 
after  another,  to  place  them  on  the  Tides  :  and 
it  was  afterwards  thought  better,  only  to  bring 
down  one,  and  to  leave  the  other  extended  upon 
the  head,  where  it  ferved  to  hinder  the  head 
from  flopping  in  the  palTage.  At  prefent  both  are 
left,  and  it  is  the  bed  method*  The  delivery  is 
not,  in  fuch  cafes,  more  difficult  :  and  it  is  the 
mod  certain  method,  to  prevent  the  head  from 
being  detained  in  the  paffage. 

5thly.  Neverthelefs,  as,  even  with  this  pre- 
caution,  there  is  always  reafon  to  fear  that 
the  head  may  catch ;  becaufe  the  orifice  be¬ 
gins  to  contradl  itfelf  when  the  fhoulders  have 
pad ;  it  is  proper,  when  the  child  is  within  as 
tar  as  the  fhoulders,  to  advife  the  mother  to 
make  one  great  effort,  and  to  hold  it  as  long 
as  ihe  can ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  this  ef¬ 
fort,  to  make  the  fhoulders  pafs,  and  the  head 
iucceed  immediately  to  their  place,  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  orifice  time  to  contract. 

6thly.  But  if,  notwithdanding  this  care,  the 
head  of  the  child  fhould  dop  in  the  paffage,  it  is 
proper,  without  pulling,  to  difengage  it  gradu¬ 
ally,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fotnetimes  on 
the  other,  by  ordering  the  mother  to  make  ef¬ 
forts,  and  even  to  take  fame  dernutarus  to 
make  her  fneeze  1  but  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  put  the  finger  into  the  mouth  of  the  child, 
l/i  order  to  draw  the  head  by  it,  becaufe  that 

only 
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only  tends,  for  the  mod  part,  to  diflocate  the 
lower  jaw  of  it. 

ythly.  Laftly,  when  the  child  is  come  forth, 
the  condud:  muft  be  obferved,  both  with  regard 
to  the  child  and  mother,  that  is  directed  in  a 
particular  chapter  below. 

,  '  '  •  .  ,  /  V  •  - 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

Comparifon  of  the  delivery  which  is  made  by  the 
head ,  with  that  by  the  feet . 

TH  E  antients  have,  almoft  all  of  them,  be¬ 
lieved,  that  there  was  no  other  natural  de¬ 
livery,  but  that  made  by  the  head  :  and  confe- 
quently,  they  regarded  the  delivery  by  the  feet 
as  again  ft  nature. 

The  decifion  of  Hippocrates  on  this  point  is 
clear.  u  If  a  woman  ( a ),  fays  he ,  be  a  long  time 
“  in  labour,  it  is  an  almoft  certain  mark,  that 
66  the  child  prefents  itfelf  crofs-wife,  or  by  the 
feet:  but  it  is  better  it  fhould  prefent  itfelf  by 
“  the  feet.”  Si  parturiendi  dolores  detineant ,  diu-* 
que  in  initendo  laboret ,  is  tranfverfus  aut  in  pedes 
fere  exit ,  in  caput  autem  pro  dare  profiler  it.  He  * 
adds,  fome  lines  lower,  “  A  delivery  is  difficult 
and  bad,  when  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the 
^  feet;  generally  fatal  to  the  mother  or  child, 

“  and  often  to  both.”  Grave  eft ,  fi  in  pedes  pro- 
deat ,  et  pleramque  matres  aut  puelli ,  aut  ambo  etiam 
perierunt. 

{a)  Demorbis  muliebribus,  lib.  I.  textu  50. 

Ariftotle 
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Ariftotle  (b)  fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
more  than  one  place,  in  his  Hijiory  of  Animals  -9 
as  well  as  Galen  ( c ).  But  Pliny  (d)  is  yet  more 
pofitive.  “  The  delivery,  fays  he,  by  which  the 
<c  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the  feet,  is  agamlt  na- 
<c  ture.  From  whence  it  comes,  continues  he, 
that  they  call  thofe  that  were  born  fo,  Agrip- 
<c  pa:”  which  expreifes,  in  Latin,  their  difficulty 
in  birth.  In  pedes  procedere  nafcentem  contra  na~ 
turam  eft ,  quo  argumento  eos  appellavere  Agrippas , 
ut  <£ger  partos.  To  which  may  be  added,  that, 
in  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  their  graves,  he  ( e )  eftablifhes,  as  a 
received  maxim,  “  That  the  order  of  nature  is* 
to  enter  into  the  world  by  the  head  ;  and  the 
sc  cuftom,  to  go  out  of  it  by  the  feet.”  Ritus 
nature  capite  hominem  gigni ,  mos  eft  pedibus  ef~ 
ferri.  \ 

After  fuch  authorities,  it  cannot  be  afked, 
what  the  fentiments  of  the  phyficians,  who  have 
lived  fince,  are.  They  have  agreed,  even  with, 
a  kind  of  emulation,  to  confider  as  fatal,  every 
labour  by  the  feet :  and  this  opinion  is  fo  gene¬ 
rally  eftablifhed,  that  even,  to  the  prelent,  there 
is  fcarcely  any  body,  who  does  not  deplore  the 
fate  of  a  woman  in  labour,  where  the  child  pre¬ 
fents  itfelf  in  this  pofniom 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  home,  among  the  an¬ 
cient  phyficians,  who,  far  from  condemning  a 
delivery  by  the  feet,  have  approved  of  it :  and 
have  even  advifed  to  reduce,  to  this  Rate,  all  the 
bad  fituations,  where  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by 

,  .  ;  v  ■■  ■> 

%•  y  j  •«' 

(i b )  Hiftor.  Animal,  lib.  VII.  cap.  io  &  13.  ( c )  De 

ufu  parrium,  lib.  XV.  cap.  7.  \d)  Hiftor,  naturalis,  lib . 

VII.  cap .  8.  if)  Ubi  fupra. 
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any  other  part  than  the  head.  There  may  be' 
comprehended  in  this  number,  Celfus,  JEtius, 
Paul  d*  Egina,  Avicenna,  and  others  ;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  whom,  what  they  have  faid  on  this  fub- 
je£f,  may  be  feen  in  the  fummary  hifiory  of  the  art 
of  delivery. 

There  have  been*  even  for  a  long  time,  phy- 
ficians  fufficiently  intelligent  to  know,  that  the 
delivery  by  the  feet  may  be  eafy,  and  even  na¬ 
tural  ;  and  who  have  courage  enough  to  declare 
it.  Dole  (/)  is  one  of  the  firft,  that  I  know  of* 
who  has  dared  to  affert  it ;  and  he  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Govey  (g\  Daniel  Hoffman  (£),  and  s 
crowd  of  furgeon  accoucheurs  *,  who  have  all  prac- 
tifed  this  delivery,  in  every  cafe,*  where  the  bad 
fituation  of  the  child  rendered  every  other  kind 
of  delivery  difficult,  or  even  fmpoffible* 

I  quote  thefe  authors  with  pleafure,  becaufe 
they  fpare  me  the  embarraffinent  of  being  the 
firft  to  advance  this  paradox.  But  I  am  very 
fen  Able,  I  fhould  have  advanced  it,  even  though 
I  had  been  the  firft  $  becaufe  I  am  firmly  per- 
fwaded,  that  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  de¬ 
livery  by  the  feet  is  lefs  tron biefome,  more  eafy* 
and  as  fafe,  as  that  which  is  made  by  the  head  : 
and  merits,  consequently,  to  hold,  at  leaft,  the 
fecond  rank  in  natural  deliveries.  I  hope  even 
this  fentiment  will  be  adopted  by  all  others,  if 
the  comparative  advantages,  and  disadvantages, 
of  thefe  two  kind  of  deliveries,  be  well  examined 
and  weighed. 

II.  The  advantages,  that  cannot  be  denied, 
to  refult  from  the  delivery  by  the  head,  are  very 

(/)  Encyclopsed,  Medic,  lib.  V.  cap.  7. pag.  m.  673. 

(l)  Dc  generatione  foetus,  pag.  104,  &  fey. 
w  Annotations  in  Hypothecs  Co-vcjanau 
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great :  and  there  is  no  room  to  wonder,  that 

they  have  been  thought  decifive  in  this  point. 

1  ft.  The  top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  battering 
ram,  more  proper  to  open  the  orifice  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  than  the  feet. 

2dly.  When  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the 
head,  it  may  kick  with  the  feet,  which  will  haften 
the  dilatation  of  the  orifice :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  this  help  is  wanting  in  the  delivery  by 
the  feet. 

3dly.  When  the  head  is  come  forth;  and  has 
palled,  the  reft  of  the  body  of  the  child  pafies 
foon  after  without  trouble ;  becaufe  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  upper  parts,  even  that  of  the 
fhoulders,  is  lefs  in  children,  or  at  leaft  it  is  not 
bigger,  than  that  of  the  head.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwife  in  the  delivery  by  the  feet  •,  where  no¬ 
thing  is  gained,  though  the  feet  be  come  forth ; 
all  the  thick  part  of  the  body  remaining  to  be 
paTed. 

^thfy.  In  the  delivery  by  the  head,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  head  will  remain  in  the  paf- 
fage,  or  ever  feparate  itfelf  from  the  reft  of  the 
body  :  whereas,  there  is  a  great  danger  of  this, 
when  the  child  is  delivered  by  the  feet;  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  child  is  dead. 

5thly.  Thegreateft  part  of  the  waters  are  re* 
tained  in  the  uterus ,  in  the  delivery  by  the  head: 
becaufe  the  top  of  it,  which  flops  entirely  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus ,  clofes  the  pafiage  of  it.  By 
this  means,  the  waters  hinder  the  uterus  from 
con  trading  *,  preferve  the  humidity  and  flexibi¬ 
lity  of  the  coats  ;  and,  by  the  gradual  difcharge 
of  them,  ferve  to  lubricate  the  pafiage,  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  coming  out  of  the  child.  All  thefe 
advantages  are  wanting  in  a  delivery  by  the  feet; 

F  2  where 
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where  almoft  all  the  water  efcapes  at  Hrfb :  be¬ 
caufe  neither  the  feet,  nor  legs  of  the  child,  can 
dofe  up  the  orifice  of  the  uterus . 

6thly.  When  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the 
head,  the  feet,  by  kicking  againft  th t  fundus  of 
the  uterus ,  make  lively  impreffions  on  it ;  which 
excite  the  neceffary  efforts  to  force  out  the  child: 
whereas,  in  the  delivery  by  the  feet,  the  head 
makes  none,  or  but  very  weak  impreffions  on 
th t  fundus  :  whence,  in  this  kind  of  delivery,  the 
confeqiiential  efforts  are  wanting. 

7 thly .  When  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the 
head,  it  has  aimed  always  the  face  downwards  5 
becaufe  that  is  the  poliure,  which  the  regular 
turning  muff  give  it :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almoft  always  upwards,  when  the  child  prefents 
Itfelf  by  the  feet:  becaufe  then  it  has  not  turned  1 
or  only  done  it  irregularly. 

III.  The  advantages,  which  the  delivery  by 
the  feet  have  over  that  made  by  the  head,  are 
lefs  numerous  •,  but  of  greater  confequence. 

iff.  In  this  kind  of  labour,  the  uterus  opens 
by  degrees  ;  and  the  child,  in  confequence  of 
prefenting  itfelf  by  the  feet,  and  coming  for¬ 
wards  in  this  fituation,  makes  a  kind  of  wedge* 
of  which  the  thieknefs  gradually  augments;  and 
thence  produces  a  continual  dilatation  in  the 
uterus ,  that  is  gradual,  and  almoft  infenfible  : 
whereas,  in  the  delivery  by  the  head,  it  is  re¬ 
quisite,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  be  im¬ 
mediately  urged  to  the  greateft  degree,  that  it 
ought  to  attain. 

2dly.  In  the  delivery  by  the  feet  there  is  no 
trouble,  either  with  the  obliquity  of  the  child 
which  prefents  itfelf ;  or  that  of  the  uterus ,  which 
contain  it :  becaufe,  when  the  feet  are  come 

on  £» 
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otit,  it  is  eafy  to  adjufl  the  body  of  the  child; 
and,  by  adjufting  that,  adjufl  to  the  uterus  itfelf. 
Thefe  aids  are  wanting  in  the  delivery  by  the 
head  ;  where  there  is  fcarcely  any  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus ,  or  the  child  ; 
and  where,  confequently,  thefe  faulty  fituations 
become  often  fatal :  as  we  ihall  fee  below. 

3dly.  Laflly,  it  is  only,  in  the  delivery  by  the 
feet,  that,  by  laying  hold  of  them,  and,  after¬ 
wards,  of  the  legs  of  the  child,  a  proper  hold 
may  be  had,  to  draw,  turn,  and  guide  it  :  and, 
by  this  means,  to  affift  the  woman  in  labour; 
facilitate  the  delivery  *,  and  remedy  a  great  part 
of  the  inconveniencies :  which  is  not  practicable 
in  the  deliveries  by  the  head ;  where  the  mid¬ 
wife  remains  paifive;  and  can  give  no  help,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  attempts  fhe  may  make,  to  aid  the 
dilatation  of  the  orifice. 

Every  thing  confidered,  therefore,  there  is 
reafon  to  fay,  firfl,  that  the  delivery  by  the  feet 
is  lefs  painful :  becaufe  the  head,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ,  makes  no  impref- 
fions  on  it ;  or  fuch  as  are  very  weak. 

2dly.  That  it  is  more  eafy :  becaufe  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus  dilates  only  in  a  gradual  and 
infenfible  manner :  and  that  the  midwife,  by 
gently  drawing  the  child  by  the  feet  and  the 
legs,  affifls  it  eflicacioufiy. 

3dly.  That  it  is  quicker  :  becaufe  it  is  more 
eafy  to  procure  this  gradual  dilatation  of  the 
uterus ,  than  to  fucceed  in  diilending  it  fuddenly 
to  the  greatefl  degree  •,  without  recokning,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  midwife  affifls,  on  her  part,  the 
dilatation,  by  drawing  the  child  gently  towards 
herfelf. 

F  3  4'hly. 
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4thly.  That  it  is  equally  fafe  :  which  follows 
from  the  three  preceding  proportions  ;  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  other  doubt,  than  what  ariies  from 
the  danger  there  may  be,  that  the  head  may 
ftop  in  the  pafTage:  But  this  danger  is  extremely 
diminiffied,  fince  it  has  been  practiced,  to  leave 
the  two  arms  of  the  child  along  the  head  ;  efpe- 
daily  when  care  is  taken,  to  turn  the  child  with 
its  face  downwards ;  and  not  to  make  the  deli¬ 
very,  but  in  this  pofition.  Becaufe  then  the  chin 
cannot  catch  upon  the  bones  of  the  pubis  ;  and 
pafTes,  iikewife,  without  trouble,  the  curvitude 
of  the  os  facrum .  After  all,  the  danger  there 
may  be,  that  the  head  fhould  (top  in  the  pafiage, 
when  the  delivery  is  made  by  the  feet,  feldom 
happens  but  in  the  cafe  of  dead  children  ;  and 
then,  this  accident  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  this 
kind  of  delivery  :  for  it  is  not  pra6!ifed  by- 
choice,  but  pure  neceffity  *  there  being  no  other 
means  of  delivering  the  mother. 

It  may  then  be  concluded,/?^,  that,  far  from 
being  alarmed,  as  was  the  cafe  formerly;  and 
even  yet  in  fome  provinces,  when  a  child  pre¬ 
fen  ted  itfelf  by  the  feet,  this  delivery  fhould  be 
regarded  as  advantageous,  when  it  is  conduced 
by  a  midwife,  who  knows  how  to  take  due  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  eafy  coming  out  of  the  head 
fuch  as  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding 

chapter. 

\  * 

2dly.  That  all  the  children  that  prefent  them- 
felves  by  their  fhoulders,  hands,  back,  belly, 
buttocks,  &c.  mud  be  brought  to  a  fnuation  for 
this  kind  of  delivery,  without  any  vain  attempt 
to  deliver  them  by  the  head  :  which  is  always 
yery  difficult ;  not  to  fay  often  impoffible. 
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3<Jly.  That  it  mu  ft  be  determined  to  bring 
back  the  children,  who  prefen  t  themfelves  ob¬ 
liquely  by  the  head,  whether  through  their  own 
fault,  or  that  of  the  mother,  when  it  has  been 
unfuccefsfully  tried  to  adjuft  them  ;  and  the  mid- 
wives  cannot  beftow  too  much  attention  to  this 
point,  in  order  to  take  their  meafures  early,  and 
before  the  mother  and  child  are  exhausted  in 
the  labour ;  and  the  infide  of  the  coats  dried* 
by  the  difcharge  of  the  water*, 

4thly.  That  all  thefe  advantages  are  fufHcient* 
to  make  the  delivery  by  the  feet  regarded,  as 
one  that  is  natural ;  at  leaft  of  the  fecond  kind. 


■  -  1  "  1  1  .  "  — 1 IT 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  method  of  managing  women  lately  delivered: 

fTT^HE  duty  of  the  mid  wives,  with  regard  to 
a  woman  lately  delivered,  may  be  reduced 
principally, 

1  ft.  To  the  condu^l  they  muft  pbferve,  during 
the  firft  day  after  delivery  ; 

2dly.  To  what  they  muft  do  the  following 
day  ;  _ 

3dly«  To  the  means  they  muft  employ,  to 
get  rid  of  the  milk  ; 

I.  When  the  woman  is  delivered  of  the  child 
and  the  after-birth,  the  midwife  fliould  put  a 
warm  cloth  into  the  vulva ,  and  prefs  it  mode-  . 
ratel.y,  to  hinder  the  cold  air  from  affe&ing  the 
infide. 

Afterwards,  if  the  labour  be  made  in  a  great 
chair,  fhe  fliould  order  the  delivered  woman  to 

F4  be 
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be  carried  to  bed  ;  after  having  made  her  put  on 
a  cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles. 

It  is  requifite  then,  after  having  given  her  a  pro¬ 
per  chamber  pot  for  lying-in  women,  to  advife 
her  to  make  water;  which  the  delivered  women 
fometimes  do  without  any  trouble;  but  at  other 
times  have  great  trouble  in  doing,  when  the 
vulva  is  fwelled,  and  makes  a  ftrangulation  in 
the  extremity  of  the  urethra . 

In  this  cale,  and  even  all  others,  to  relax  the 
lips  of  the  vulva ,  and  the  entrance  into  the  va- 
gina ,  it  is  proper  to  apply  to  the  vulva  a  cata- 
plafm,  made  with  one  or  two  eggs,  beaten  up 
with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  moderately  boiled 
in  halneo  Maria,  in  form  of  an  omelet :  which 
may  be  renewed  four  or  five  times  after,  if  it  be 
thought  right. 

There  is  generally  given  to  women,  juft  after 
their  labour,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  an  ounce  of  capillair,  beaten  together,  to 
moderate  the  colic  :  there  may  be  given,  alfo, 
at  difcretion,  at  this  time,  fome  good  broth ; 
efpecialiy  if  the  labour  have  been  long. 

Laftly,  after  the  uterus  has  been  emptied 
fome  hours,  the  belly  of  the  delivered  woman  is 
to  be  drefifed,  This  is  done,  by  putting  on  the 
body  of  the  uterus  one  or  two  compreftes,  of  a 
fquare  or  triangular  form  ;  and  two  ftrait  and 
long  compreftes  are  placed  on  the  ftdes :  and  the 
whole  is  furrounded  with  a  bandage  moderately 
ftrait ;  but  a  cloth  alone  is  put  over  the  part. 

II.  The  following  days,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  lochia  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  of  the  difcharge  which  follows 
$he  labour. 


Theft 
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Thefe  lochia  come  from  two  forts  of  veflels  in 
the  uterus.  The  one  fort  is,  the  cecal  veins,  or 
veinous  appendices ,  which,  during  the  pregnancy, 
ended  in  the  cellule  of  the  placenta  *,  and  there 
depofit  the  blood  neceflary  for  the  nourifhment 
of  the  foetus :  but  which,  after  the  delivery,  flows 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ,  The  other  fort  is,  the 
la6liferous,  or  vermicular,  veflels;  which  convey¬ 
ed,  during  the  pregnancy,  into  the  cellule  of  the 
placenta ,  a  milk  intended  to  nourifh  the  foetus : 
but  which,  after  the  delivery,  fuffer  it  to  run  into 
the  uterus  itfelf.  Altho5  there  is,  in  the  lochia ,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  milk,  as  we  have  juft  faid, 
it  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  at  the  beginning  ;  be- 
caufe  the  blood  is  more  copious  then,  and  tinges 
red  even  the  milk  itfelf  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

This  difcharge  of  the  lochia  begins  to  diminifh 
at  firft  after  the  delivery,  from  two  caufes,  which 
a 61  at  the  fame  time.  The  one  is,  that  the  ute¬ 
rus  begins,  from  the  moment  of  delivery,  to 
contra6t  itfelf  from  the  elafticity  of  its  fibres  ; 
and,  by  contrafting,  it  contrafts  the  orifices  of 
the  cecal  veins,  or  veinous  appendices ,  and  the  lac¬ 
tiferous  veflels.  The  other  is,  that  the  orifices 
of  thefe  veins  and  veflels  con t raft  themfelves,  by 
the  particular  elafticity  of  their  coats. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  caufes  a6ls  equally  on 
the  orifices,  as  well  of  the  cecal  veins,  or  veinous 
appendices ,  as  the  la6tiferous  veflels :  but  the  fe- 
cond  is  much  ftronger  in  the  blood  veflels, 
which  have  more  elafticity  than  in  thofe  of  the 
laftiferous  veflels :  which  occafions  that  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  blood  veflels  are  fooner  clofed,  and 
more  exaftly  flopped  up,  than  thofe  of  the  lac¬ 
tiferous  veflels.  From  whence  it  comes,  that  the 
difcharge  of  blood  diminifhes  quickly  after  the 

de- 
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delivery ;  and  ceafes  almoft  entirely,  about  the 
fifth  or  fixth  day  of  the  lying  in  ;  or  even  fome- 
times  the  third  day. 

In  proportion  as  the  difcharge  of  blood  dimi- 
niihes,  the  milky  lochia  become  lefs  red ;  and 
they  become  entirely  white  and  milky,  when 
the  blood  ceafes  to  flow.  They  continue  a  con- 
fiderable  time  in  this  Rate,  becaufe  the  orifice 
of  the  la&iferous  veflels,  which  fupply  them,  have 
lefs  elallicity;  and,  in  proportion,  lefs  difpo- 
fition  to  contract,  and  clofe  themfelves.  Never- 
thelefs,  this  difcharge  begins  to  diminifh  the 
fecond  or  third  day.  It  diminifhes  ftill  more 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  when  the  blood 
has  taken  its  proper  courfe  :  but  it  does  not 
ceafe  entirely  till  the  twentieth  or  twenty- fifth 
day:  and  it  even  fome  times  continues  till  the  fif¬ 
tieth,  This  depends  on  the  greater  or  lefs  nouriffi- 
ment,  which  the  delivered  women  are  admitted 
to  take;  but,  in  a  greater  degree,  on  the  elafticity 
of  the  uterus ,  or  its  laftiferous  vefiels. 

The  women  often  evacuate  along  with  the 
lochia ,  particularly  with  the  white  or  milky  kind, 
other  humours,  or  heterogeneous  matter  :  as 
mucus ,  or  {limy  matter,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus  in  women  of  a 
vifcid  habit :  pus ,  which  comes  from  fome  ab- 
fcefs,  or  concealed  exulceration  :  pieces  of  the 
placenta ,  or  of  the  after-birth,  which  had  re¬ 
mained  behind  in  the  uterus ,  &c.  with  relation 
to  which,  it  is  of  confequence  the  midwife 
Ihould  conlult  the  patient’s  phyfician. 

To  judge  of  the  quantity  of  the  lochia ,  it  is 
proper  that  the  midwife,  or  rather  the  nurfe,  to 
whom  this  office  is  almofl  always  given,  change 
the  cloth  often ;  particularly  in  the  firft  days. 

For, 
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For,  afterwards,  it  may  be  reduced  to  twice  a 
day  :  which  is  fuffident  in  common  cafes. 

In  changing  the  cloth,  it  is  proper  to  take 
care  to  foment,  every  morning  and  evening,  the 
part,  and  all  the  vulvay  with  a  warm  deco&ion 
of  barley,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  little 
cow’s  milk  :  or,  which  is  more  ufually  prawned, 
with  a  fmall  decodion  of  linfeed  and  chervil : 
to  which  may  be  added  a  little  honey  of  rofes, 
if  there  be  any  choppings  in  the  labia9  or  lips 
of  the  vulva .  Afterwards,  when  the  lochia  be¬ 
gin  to  ceafe,  a  flightly  aflringent  decodion  is 
employed,  to  affift  the  elafticity  of  the  parts, 
made  of  Provence  rofes,  plaintain,  wild  tanfie ; 
and  even,  if  it  be  found  proper,  pomegranate 
bark. 

If  the  lying-in  woman  feem  difpofed  to  be 
coflive,  there  fhould  be  given  to  her,  every  day, 
one  or  two  clyfters,  with  the  deco&ion  of  the 
leaves  of  mugwort,  and  motherwort,  and  the 
flowers  of  melilot ;  to  which  may  be  added,  oil 
of  fweet  almonds,  or  frefh  butter. 

In  proportion  as  the  uterus  contrails  and  di- 
minifhes,  the  bandage,  which  is  put  round  the 
belly,  fhould  alfo  be  drawn  ftraiter  ;  in  order  to 
keep  clofe,  in  proportion,  the  teguments  of  the 
abdomen  \  and  to  prevent,  or,  at  lead,  to  diminifh, 
the  wrinkles,  which  women  who  have  had  chil¬ 
dren  are  ufually  fubjedt  to. 

Laftly,  after  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  day,  that 
is  to  fay,  when  the  difcharge  of  the  lochia  is  en¬ 
tirely  over,  a  purge  of  moderate  fhength  may  be 
given  •,  and  bathing  may  be  afterwards  ufed. 

III.  Above  all  other  things,  the  principal  at¬ 
tention  of  prudent  midwives  fhould  be,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  milk  fever.  They  are  often  to  blame 

in 
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In  neglecting  this  important  part  of  their  dqty; 
and  leaving  to  the  care  of  fimple  nurfes,  what 
frequently  demands  all  the  fkill  of  an  able  phy- 
fician.  To  fettle  the  condudb,  which  ought  to 
be  purfued  in  this  point,  it  is  neceffary  to  enter 
into  a  large  detail  of  particulars;  and  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  confideration  of  very  remote 
things. 

iff.  We  have  fee n  that,  after  the  labour,  the 
orifices  of  the  laCliferous  veffels  emit  copioully. 
Into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ,  the  milk  they  con¬ 
tain  ;  which  continues  abundant  enough,  till 
the  end  of  the  fecond  day,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  third.  But  then  this  milky  difcharge  begins 
to  diminilh  in  a  confiderable  degree  :  either  be- 
caufe  the  uterus ,  by  contracting  itfelf,  contracts 
the  orifices  of  the  vefifels,  which  fupply  the  milk ; 
or,  becaufe  thefe  orifices  contract  of  themfelves*, 
by  their  own  elafticity  :  as  has  been  before  re¬ 
marked. 

2dly.  It  is  neceffary  then,  that  the  uterine 
milk,  which  has  no  longer  the  free  vent  it  had 
before,  regurgitate  on  the  blood,  and  be  at 
length  forced  to  join  the  milk  of  the  breafb, 
with  which  it  has  the  greateft  affinity  ;  or,  to 
ipeak  more  properly,  does  not  at  all  differ. 

Hence  arifes  the  caufe  of  the  milk  fever  ; 
which  comes  on  in  lying-in  women,  the  fecond 
or  third  day  after  the  labour ;  and  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  which  attend  this  fever.  The  milk  is 
then  wholly  and  copioufiy  carried  into  the  vefi- 
eulte  of  the  breafts ;  and  fwells  them  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  comprefs  the  veins  which  are 
near  them,  and  make  the  blood  Ragnate  there. 
To  a  combination  of  thefe  two  caufes,  muft  be 
afcribed  the  painful  tendon,  fwelling,  and  heat, 

as 
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as  well  of  the  breads,  where  the  milk  is  accu¬ 
mulated,  as  of  the  auxiliary  glands,  into  which 
the  milk  of  the  breads  pades ;  and  likewife  the 
painful  firings,  which  extend  from  the  breads 
to  thofe  glands  *  and  which  are  formed  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  lymphatic  veffels,  defigned  to 
carry  the  milk  thither.  In  this  date,  the  outfide 
of  the  bread  is  tenfe,  and  loaded;  the  re fpi ra¬ 
tion  difficult,  and  interrupted ;  a  fenfe  of  pain 
felt,  even  to  behind  the  fhoulders ;  and  the 
patients  are  obliged  to  hold  their  arms  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  to  avoid  compreffing  the  auxiliary  glands, 
which  are  painful. 

gdly.  But  this  is  not  the  whole:  the  milk,  by 
flagnating  longer  in  the  blood,  grows  acefcent, 
and  thence  acquires  a  tendency  to  thicken  it ; 
which  occafions  a  fhiyering,  or  cold  fit,  more  or 
lefs  drong  *,  but  almod  always  marked  by  the 
concentration  of  the  pulfe,  palenefs  of  the  face 
and  nails,  convulfive  fhrivelling  of  the  fkin, 
chatterring  of  the  teeth,  This  fhivering, 

or  cold  fir,  fometimes  lads  two  hours,  with  the 
fame  force;  and  at  others,  difappears  almod  in 
an  indant :  but  it  is  always  followed  with  a  fe- 
verifh  paroxyfm,  or  hot  fit,  greater  or  lefs,  in 
proportion  to  the  cold  fit  which  has  preceded  % 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  intermitting  fevers* 
This  paroxyfm,  or  hot  fit,  after  having  conti¬ 
nued  fifteen  or  twenty  hours,  and  fometimes 
even  a  day,  or  a  day  and  an  half,  terminates,  at 
lad,  in  the  fame  way,  as  the  hot  fit  of  an  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  by  copious  fweats  :  at  lead  unlefs 
the  interference  of  fome  particular  caufes,  con¬ 
vert  this  flight  fever  and  epbmeron  into  a  conti¬ 
nued  fever* 

4thly% 
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4thly.  Thefe  accidents,  and  the  fever  which 
attends  them,  vary,  from  feveral  reafons. 

Accordingly  as  the  food,  which  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  the  lying  in  woman,  is  more  or  lefs  drong£ 
and  fupplies  more  or  lefs  chyle,  or  fuch  as  is 
more  or  lefs  thick. 

Accordingly  as  the  tveficul<£  of  the  breads  are 
narrower,  as  in  the  fird  or  fecond  child-bed  •,  or 
more  dilated,  as  in  the  future  ones. 

Accordingly  as  the  uterus  contrails  itfelf  more 
or  lefs  quickly  *,  and  the  la&iferous  veifels  are 
clofed  more  or  lefs  entirely. 

Ladly,  accordingly  as  the  milk  efcapes,  more 
or  lefs  abundantly,  through  the  extremities  of 
the  breads. 

5thly.  This  laft  reflexion,  which  is  confirmed 
every  day  by  experiment,  makes  it  eafily  to  be 
comprehended,  that  the  milk  fever,  and  the  con- 
fequences  which  it  brings  on,  were  formerly 
much  lefs  bad  :  when  it  was  the  cudom,  as  foon 
as  the  milk  began  to  afcend,  to  draw  the  breads 
of  the  lying-in  woman,  by  the  abidance  of  per- 
Tons  accudomed  to  this  office.  This  furnifhed 
an  eafy  vent  to  the  milk  •,  diminifhed  the  pain¬ 
ful  fwelling  of  the  bread,  axiliary  glands,  and 
drings  which  pafs  from  the  breads  to  thofe 
glands  *,  took  away  the  milk  that  dagnated  in 
the  blood  ^  diminifhed  the  caufe  of  fever,  and 
the  fever  itfelf ;  and,  in  fhort,  prevented  thofe 
colie&ions  of  milk,  which  are  at  prefent  fo  fre¬ 
quent  and  dangerous. 

7 thly.  Unfortunately,  this  cudom  is  difcarded 
now  :  beeaufe  it  was  believed  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  beauty  and  hardnefs 
of  the  breads.  This  reafon,  which  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  at  the  bottom,  fo  true  as  it  is  thought,  has 

pre- 
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prevailed  to  fiich  a  degree,  that,  at  this  time^ 
no  women  follow  the  ancient  practice.  They 
will  all  have  their  milk  driven  away  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  oblige  all  that,  which  does  not  efcape 
through  their  paps,  to  pafs  from  their  breafts  to 
the  glands  of  the  groin. 

In  order  to  this,  the  next  day  after  the  labour, 
the  bofom  of  the  lying-in  woman  is  covered  with 
cotton  lint,  up  to  the  level  of  the  breafts ;  and 
compreffes  are  applied  above  it ;  which  are  kept 
in  their  place,  and  faftened  by  a  towel  put  round 
the  breafl:  ;  which  treatment  is  continued,  till  the 
milk  fever  be  over. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  only  a  little  of  the 
milk,  which  is  in  the  blood,  can  pafs  into  the 
breafts  ;  becaufe  they  are  comprefted  :  and  the 
little  which  does  pafs  there,  fo  far  from  being 
evacuated  by  fuCtion,  cannot  even  run  out  by 
the  paps,  that  are  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  com- 
preffion.  It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  that  it  mud 
pafs  from  the  veficula  of  the  breafts,  into  the 
axilliary  glands ;  and  from  thence,  into  the 
left  fubclavian  ;  where  it  re-mixes  with  the  blood. 
All  the  milk,  confequently,  of  the  lying-in  wo¬ 
man,  remains  in  the  blood:  either  becaufe  it  is 
retained  there;  or,  becaufe  it  is  re-mixed  with 
it :  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  evacuated,  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  ftool:  which  always  gives  rea- 
fon  to  fear,  that  this  practice  ffiould  end  in  fome 
collection  ;  which  is  only  too  common. 

IV.  However  blameable,  therefore,  may  be 
this  new  practice  *,  yet,  as  every  body  is  forced 
to  give  into  it,  there  arifes  a  neceffity  of  being 
informed  of  the  means,  which  ffiould  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  bad  con- 
fequences  of  it. 

1  ft.  As 
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i ft.  As  long  as  the  cold  fit  lads,  the  patient 
fhould  be  covered,  and  warmed  with  towels  j 
avoiding  to  give  her  any  thing  to  drink,  however 
thirfty  fhe  may  feel  herfelf :  becaufe,  experience 
has  taught,  that  this  indulgence  ferves  only  to 
render  the  fit  ftronger,  and  more  lafting. 

2dly.  When  the  hot  fit  begins  to  (how  itfelf9 
the  bread,  and  the  armpits,  fhould  be  em¬ 
brocated  with  frefti  oil  of  rofes,  or  of  fweet  al¬ 
monds  *,  in  order  to  relax  the  parts,  and  render 
them  capable  of  fwelling  with  lefs  pain. 

gdly.  The  bread,  and  the  armpits,  mud  be 
covered  with  cotton  lint:  which  mud  be  kept  in 
its  place,  by  fimple  compreffes  of  half-worn 
linen  ;  in  order  to  keep  up,  in  the  milk,  a  con- 
dant  and  equal  heat  ;  which  hinders  it  from  co¬ 
agulating. 

qthlyv  This  dreffing  mud  be  fecured  by  a 
handkerchief,  or  foft  towel;  which  mud  be  & 
little  ftrait,  to  check  the  two  great  fwelling  of 
thofe  parts :  care  being  taken,  neverthelefs,  not 
to  comprefs  the  breads  too  much. 

gthly.  In  this  date,  the  ufe  of  clyfters  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  ;  and  they  may  be,  of  the 
decoction  of  mugwort,  motherwort,  and  melilot : 
to  which  may  be  added,  if  liked,  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  or  of  olives  :  in  this  manner,  a  part  of 
the  milk,  with  which  the  blood  is  furcharged, 
may  be  carried  off  by  ftools. 

The  patient  fhould,  alfo,  be  made  to  drink 
plentifully  of  ptifan,  warm,  or,  at  lead,  with 
the  cold  taken  off,  made  with  an  infufion  of  ca- 
pillair ;  or  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  calamus 
aromaticus ;  in  order  to  provoke  fweats,  and  urine ; 
and  to  evacuate,  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways, 
a  part  of  the  milk. 
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£thly,  Ic  would  be  an  advantage,  if  lying-in 
"women  could  be  brought  to  take  broth  only  as 
Iheir  food*  till  the  milk  fever  be  over ;  in  order 
to  diminifli  the  quantity  of  milk,  which  they 
muft  have.  But,  at  leaft,  they  fhould  obferve  a 
fevere  regimen  *,  and  only  have  fmall  broths,  fo 
long  as  the  fever  continues.  They  may,  when 
it  is  gone  off,  have  ftronger  broths ;  and  even 
fome  pottage :  but  they  muft  not  be  permitted 
to  eat  flefh,  before  the  ninth  or  tenth  day, 

8thly.  Laftly,  if  the  milk  fever  continue  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  hours;  or  be  accompanied 
with  any  bad  fymptom,  as  delirium ,  vomiting  and 
purging,  convulfions;  inflammation  of  the  breaft, 
&c.  it  is  proper  to  advife  the  calling  in  a  phyfi- 
cian  ;  and  to  refign  the  care  of  the  patient  into 
his  hands. 

. —  T  _ _ _ — — _ , * —4 

CHAPe  V, 

ff he  condutt^  which  muft  be  obferved7  with  regard 

to  new-born  children . 

THE  care,  which  muft  be  taken  of  the 
child,  when  firft  born  ;  and,  which  then 
enters  into  a  kind  of  life  entirely  new  to  its 
comprehends  a  conflderable  detail  of  particulars. 

I.  The  ombilical  cord  muft  be  tied.  In  order 
to  that,  take  a  hempen  thread  (or  packthread) , 
doubled  five  or  fix  times,  of  the  length  of  a 
quarter  of  an  ell,  and  tied  at  the  two  ends,  to 
keep  the  threads  united. 

With  this  tie  the  cord,  at  the  diftance  of  an 
inch,  or  two  fingers  breadth,  from  the  navel ; 
palling  the  cord  once  round,  and  fecuring  it  by 
a-  double  knot :  then  bring  the  thread  round 

G  again ; 
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again ;  and  make,  at  the  back,  another  double 
knot :  and,  afterwards,  cut  off  the  reft  of  the 
cord,  at  the  diftance  of  a  full  inch,  or  inch  and 
an  half,  from  the  ligature.  This  may  be  done 
without  fear ;  for  the  child  feels  nothing  of  it* 
Take  care,  however,  to  draw  the  ligature  mode¬ 
rately  dole,  to  ftop  the  blood :  but  not  too* 
ftrongly,  for  fear  of  cutting  the  cord. 

Cover  the  cord  with  a  bandage,  of  foft  and 
fupple  linen  •,  extend  it  above  on  the  belly  :  then5 
lay  a  little  comprefs  under,  and  another  above  j 
fixing  the  whole,  by  a  little  bandage  put  round 
the  belly. 

Examine,  the  following  days,  the  ftate  of  the 
cord.  There  are  fome  children,  in  whom  it  is 
fo  large  and  fwoln,  that  the  ligature  is  fubjeft 
to  be  relaxed,  as  the  cord  dries :  and,  in  this 
cafe,  the  ligature  muft  be  drawn  ftraiter,  or  a 
new  one  made. 

The  dry  cord  falls  off  of  itfelf,  the  fixth  or 
fcventh  day  ;  or,  at  the  leaf!,  the  ninth  or  tenth* 
It  is  proper  to  let  It  fall,  without  fhaking,  or 
drawing  it ;  in  order  that  the  navel  may  be  well 
clofed.  In  whatever  place  the  ligature  may  be 
made,  the  cord  falls  off  near  the  navel :  becaufe 
the  cord  is  not  a  natural  part  of  the  child,  buc 
has  been  foldered  to  the  navel  ;  and  feparates  it¬ 
felf  again,  at  the  place  of  foldering. 

The  blood,  which  is  in  the  veffels  of  the  cord, 
fhould  never  be  fqueezed-  back,  into  the  body  of 
the  child :  for  that  can  only  do  injury  to  it;  es¬ 
pecially  with  regard  to  the  blood  of  the  ombilb 
cal  arteries.  But  it  is  proper  to  make  the  liga* 
ture,  without  preffing  the  cord. 

It  is  an  ufelefs  precaution,  to  leave  the  cord 
longer  in  boys  than  in  girls :  and  the  reafons 

which- 
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which  they  alledge,  to  anthorife  this  pra&ice, 
are  fo  abfurd,  that  they  do  not  merit  to  be  re¬ 
futed. 

II,  The  child  mud  be  wafhed,  while  held  in 
its  Twaddling  cloths,  near  the  hre. 

The  white  froth,  and  blood,  with  which  it 
is  generally  covered,  is  taken  off  with  red  wine  and 
water,  warmed,  and  mixed  together;  in  which 
little  pieces  of  linen  are  to  be  dipped.  If  the  filth 
adhere  too  much,  a  little  oil  of  fweet  almonds 
Ihould  be  applied  to  get  it  off;  or  a  little  frefh 
butter,  melted  in  warm  red  wine:  but,  it  is  not 
proper  to  drive,  to  feparate  it  too  much  at  firft; 
for  afterwards  it  will  corne  off  itfelf. 

III.  It  is  proper  to  examine,  iff,  the  date  of 
the  bones  of  the  head,  its  futures ,  and  font i cuius ; 
and  to  rectify  them  gently,  if  there  be  oc- 
cafion. 

2dly.  The  date  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe,  and 
to  raife  them,  if  they  be  flattened. 

3dly.  The  date  of  the  articulations ;  in  order 
to  render  them  free,  and  dip  pie. 

4thly.  The  date  of  the  penis,  in  boys,  and 
vulva,  in  girls  ;  and  of  the  anus ,  in  both  fexes ; 
to  be  certain,  that  the  parts  are  open. 

fthiy.  Ladly,  the  date  of  the  limbs ;  to  fee 
if  there  be  any  contufion.  In  which  cafe,  they 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  in 
which  a  little  vulnarary  water  is  put. 

IY.  It  is  requiflte,  to  procure  the  evacuation 
of  the  urine,  and  meconium,  or  fird  dooh 

The  child  generally  makes  water  while  lying, 
near  the  fire.  It  begins,  alfo,  to  void  the  meco¬ 
nium  there  ;  but  imperfectly  enough.  To  ren¬ 
der  this  evacuation  complete,  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
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fweet  almonds,  with  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  pate 
rofes,  fhould  be  given  it. 

V.  The  child  mud  be  afterwards  Twaddled 
in  doing  which,  regard  muft  be  had, 

id.  To  put  a  coraprefs  upon  the  fonti  cuius  :■ 
which  fhould  be  fadened  to  the  cap. 

2dly.  To  put  little  pieces  of  linen  behind  the 
ears,  in  the  arm-pits,  and  to  the  groins. 

3dly.  To  put  a  comprefs  on  the  bread:  ^  and 
cloth  betwixt  the  thighs. 

4thly.  To  fwaddle  it,  in  a  manner  firm  enough, 
to-  fupport,  and  form  the  body  ;  but  not  ftrait 
enough,  to  render  it  uneafy. 

VJ.  The  mother's  bread  fhould  not  be  given* 
to  it,  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  hours: 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  proper  to  make  it 
fuck  a  little  wine,  fweetened  with  fugar,  to  cut 
the  phlegm  that  is  in  the  flomach. 

VII.  If  the  child  be  born  very  weaky  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  labour,  it  fhould 
be  endeavoured  to  divert,  and  give  it  fpirits ; 

By  rubbing  it  with  warm  cloths— applying, 
on  its  domach  and  bread,  comprefies  dipped  in 
hot  red  wine — blowing  wine  into  its  face  and 
mouth — tickling  the  foies  of  the  feet  with  a  little 
brufh — making  it  fmell  at  a  peeled  onion  : — but 
it  is  ufelefs  to  apply  th tfacenta  on  its  belly,  or 
to  dip  the  after-birth  in  hot  wine  :  though,  after 
all,  thefe  pradlices  may  be  allowed- 
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BOOK  III. 

Of  deliveries  that  are  not  natural. 


Under  the  names  of  deliveries,  that  are  not  natu¬ 
ral, ,  are  comprehended  two  kinds.  In  the  one, 
the  children,  though  they  prefent  themfelves, 
in  a  natural  lituation,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the 
head,  or  by  the  feet,  have  the  body,  or  the 
limbs,  in  poftures,  which  caule  an  obftacle  to 
their  palling  out.  Deliveries  of  this  kind,  are 
common  enough,  in  general ;  but  little  dan¬ 
gerous  *,  and  comprehend  only  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes.  In  the  other,  the  children,  in- 
ftead  of  prefenting  themfelves,  in  a  natural 
fituation,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  head,  or  feet, 
prefent  themfelves  by  fame  other  part ;  which 
renders,  in  that  pofition,  the  delivery  very 
difficult,  and  almoft  always  impoftible.  The 
labours  of  this  kind,  are  dangerous,  and  fur- 
nilh  a  great  number  of  particular  cafes  \  but* 
happily,  they  are  very  rare* 


C  H  A  P.  1. 

Of  the  labours ,  where  the  children  prefent  them¬ 
felves  by  the  head  \  but  in  a  pofture  which  ?nakes 
an  obftacle  to  their  pafftng  out. 

IT  does  not  fuffice,  in  order  to  render  the 
delivery  natural,  that  the  child  prefent  it- 
felf  by  the  head  :  but  is  requiiite,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  Ihould  prefent  itfelf  in  a- proper  pofture. 

G  3  It 
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It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  id.  That  the  head? 
and  the  body,  be  in  a  right  line  with  the  vagina? 
that  it  may  eafiiy  take  the  proper  direction  in 
coming  out.  2dly,  That  the  head  prefent  it- 
felf  alone,  without  any  other  member,  that  its 
paffa'ge  may  be  fo  much  the  more  eafy.  gdly^ 
and  iailly,  That  the  face  be  turned  downwards, 
for  the  reafons  feveral  times  before  mentioned. 
As  the  want  of  any  fmgle  one  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  is  fufficient,  to  render  the  delivery 
againd  nature,  although  the  child  do  prefent  it- 
felf  by  the  head  $  there  mult  refult  thence  three 
different  cafes,  which  merit  each  of  them  par¬ 
ticular  confideration. 

CASE!. 

When  the  child  prefent s  the  head  and  body  f  obliquely 

to  the  vagina. 

T  HE  obliquity  of  the  head,  and  body  of  the 
child,  with  relation  to  the  entrance  and  direction 
of  the  vagina ,  makes  the  child,  indead  of  taking 
a  ftraight  or  d i redd  line,  catch  againd  one  of  the 
Tides  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  dop  there,  and 
prefent  to  the  pafifage,  different  places  of  the 
head,  according  to  the  parts  of  the  orifice  by 
which  it  is  flopped.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  child 
to  be  well  turned,  and  have  the  face  down¬ 
wards.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  top  of  the  head 
pitch  againd  the  fore  edge  of  the  orifice,  the 
child  will  prefent  itfclf  by  the  face:  if  it  pitch 
againd  the  back  edge,  it  will  .prefent  itfelf  by 
the  back  part  of  the  head  :  and  ladly,  it  will 
prefent  itfelf  by  the  right  or  left  fides  of  the 
head,  accordingly  as  the  head  (lops  againd  the 

right 
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right  or  left  edge  of  the  orifice.  But  the  child 
will  take  poftures  entirely  oppofite,  in  the  fame 
cafes,  if  it  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  preienting  it¬ 
felf  obliquely  to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  the 
face  be  turned  upwards,  in  a  contrary  pofition 
to  that  we  have  before  fuppofed. 

As  it  is  taken  for  granted  here,  that  the 
Uterus  is  ftraight,  and  placed  in  a  line  with  the 
vagina ,  in  fuch  manner  that  its  fituation  cannot 
any  way  contribute  to  the  obliquity  of  the  child* 
it  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  turning,  which  has  not  been  great  enough, 
when  the  head  catches  at  the  fore  edge  of  the 
orifice ;  has  been  too  great  when  it  catches  on 
the  back  edge;  and  has  deviated,  either  to  the 
right,  or  the  left,  when  it  catches  on  the  edges 
of  the  orifice,  on  the  rinht  or  left  fide.  From 
whatever  caufe,  this  bad  diipofition  of  the  head 
and  body  of  the  child,  may  come,  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  it  flops  the  delivery,  as  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues.  Therefore,  to  hinder  the  mother  and 
child  from  being  exhaufled  by  fruitlefs  efforts,  it  1 
is  proper  £0  lofe  no  time  in  remedying  it.  But 
as  different  cafes,  in  which  this  oblique  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  with  regard  to  the  vagina , 
may  happen,  we  will  examine  here  only,  fuch  as 
do  happen,  when  the  uterus  is  ftraight,  and 
placed  in  a  right  line  with  the  vagina  ;  and 
which  comes  confequently,  from  the  Rate  of  the 
child  itfelf.  We  fhall,  however,  fee  afterwards, 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  when  the  obliquity  of 
the  child  proceeds  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
uterus  itfelf. 

But  in  the  cafe  which  is  now  under  our 
confideration,  in  order  to  reftify  the  head  of 
the  child;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  the  reft 
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of  irs  body  *,  the  following  means  mu  ft  be  ufed 
without  delay. 

i  ft.  The  woman  fhould  be  laid  on  her  back,  in 
her  labour  bed,  the  head  and  body  being  a  little 
lower  than  the  buttocks,  with  her  body  a  little 
turned  on  the  fide,  oppofite  to  that  on  which 
the  head  of  the  child  has  catched.  The  bed^ 
which  we  have  defcribed  above,  is  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  placing,  in  this  fituation,  without 
trouble,  the  woman  who  is  to  be  delivered : 
but  the  fame  thing  may  be  done  in  a  common 
bed,  by  the  means  of  cufhions. 

2dly.  The  pofition,  in  which  this  woman  is 
thus  put,  makes  the  uterus  fall  from  the  bafon 
Into  the  abdomen ,  where  it  has  more  room  •,  and 
the  child  fails  in  the  fame  manner,  towards  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus ,  which  prevents  the  head  of 
the  child  from  being  fo  Itrongly  forced  againft 
the  edge  of  the  uterus ,  where  it  has  catched. 
The  hand,  well  greafed,  may  be  then  introduc¬ 
ed  between  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  and  the 
head  of  the  child,  to  redtify  it  gently  ;  and 
place  it  in  the  proper  direction  in  which  it  muft 
be  kept. 

3<dly.  In  this  ftate,  the  return  of  fome  effort 
or  throw,  muft  be  waited  for,  and  with  the 
help  qf  the  contraction  of  the  uterus ,  the  top  of 
the  head  muft  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
paffage,  in  the  fituation  wherein  it  ought  to  be3 
which  determines  alfo  the  pofition  of  the  body. 
When  it  can  be  done,  care  fhould  be  taken,  to 
place,  before  hand,  the  women,  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  fituation,  in  order  that  the  nrft  effort 
may  pufh  the  child  more  eaftly  into  the  paff- 
age.  ' 

4thly.  If 
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4thly.  If  play  enough  cannot  be  given,  by 
this  means,  to  difengage  the  head  of  the  child, 
and  bring  it,  in  a  diredl  pofition,  into  the  paf- 
fage,  the  hand  may  be  advanced,  on  that  fide 
where  the  entry  is  moil  free,  to  the  fhoulders  of 
the  children  ;  in  order  to  pufh  it  more  inwards ; 
and  to  obtain  a  greater  facility  in  rectifying  the 
head.  If  any  be  fo  imprudent  as  to  attempt  to 
thruft  back  the  child  by  the  head,  they  run  the 
rifle  of  driving  in  the  cranium . 

Thefe  means  are  fufficient,  in  general,  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  head  and  body  of  the  child :  but  if  it 
be  found  that  the  obfracle  cannot  be  overcome, 
the  laft  refource  is  to  turn  the  child  again  ; 
and  deliver  it  by  the  feet,  as  we  have  explained 
before. 

CASE  II. 

When  the  child  prefents  the  head ,  with  one  or  both 

the  hands . 

THIS  cafe  happens  when  the  child,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  turning,  puts  upon  its  head,  one  or 
both  of  its  hands,  in  which  circumftances,  they 
prefen t  themfelves  to  the  orifice,  before  the 
head  ;  or  at  lead,  together  with  it. 

If  the  labour  have  made  feme  progrefs,  it 
may  be  fuffered  to  go  on  in  this  Rate,  in  women 
who  have  had  feveral  children,  or  who  have  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  thin,  foft,  and  eafibly  di¬ 
latable.  It  is  then  proper,  only  to  ftretch  out 
the  arms,  and  place  them  along  the  head,  in 
fuch  manner  that  the  elbow  may  not  make  any 
angle. 


But 
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But  If  there  be  neafon  to  fear,  that  this  pof~ 
tore  may  reader  the  labour  too  difficult,  and 
hard,  it  may  be  remedied  in  this  manner: 

i  ft.  By  making  the  woman  lye  flat,  or  with 
the  buttocks  higheft,  in  order  to  make  it  eafy 
for  the  child  to  be  puftied  back  : 

2dly.  By  then  thrufting  back  gently  the  child* 
towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 5  and  to  that 
end,  putting,  if  neceifary,  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
a^ainft  one  of  the  ffioulders  : 

O 

3dly.  By  placing  the  hand  and  the  arm,  on 
the  fide,  according  as  room  is  gained  for  it,  and 
holding  the  head  oppofite  to  the  orifice,  till  the 
return  of  a  throw  : 

4thly.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  effort,  to 
let  the  head  come  within  the  orifice,  which 
wholly  doles  up  the  entrance  to  the  hand  and 
arm  : 

Laftly,  If  there  be  any  difficulty,  in  placing 
the  arm  ♦,  and  it  be  judged,  that  this  pofture 
may  make  the  labour  hard,  what  remains  then 
to  be  done,  is,  to  turn  the  child,  and  make  the 
delivery  by  the  feet,  according  to  the  manner 
which  may  be  feen  in  book  III.  chap .  2.  and, 
salfo,  in  this  book?  chap .  3.  cafe  1. 

\ 

CASE  III 

When  the  child  prefects  it f elf  with  the  face  upwards , 
turned  towards  the  bones  of  the  pubis. 

THIS  bad  political  of  the  child,  is  very  rare. 
In  deliveries  which  are  made  by  the  head  :  but 
they,  neverthelefs,  fometimes  happen. 

1  ft.  When  the  child  is  placed  in  the  uterus , 
in  a  contrary  way  to  the  common,  with  its  back 

again  ft 
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againft  the  belly,  or  its  belly  againft  the  back 
of  the  mother,  it  (hould  be  turned  till  its  face 
be  perceived  to  be  againft  the  bones  of  the 
pubis.  But  this  cafe,  fuppofing  it  ever  did  oc¬ 
cur,  is  very  rare, 

2 dly.  When  the  child  turns  irregularly,  from 
any  accidental  cafes  that  interferes. 

3 dly.  When  the  child,  being  of  itfelf  well 
placed,  is  obliged  to  turn  round  in  a  contrary 
direction,  to  enter  into  the  vagina  •,  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  women  in  whom  the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
is  turned  towards  the  cs  facrum .  Though  this 
poiition  does  not  much  hinder  delivery,  if  is  yet 
bad. 

1  ft.  Becaufe  the  face  of  the  child,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  noie,  rub  againft  the  bones  of  the 
pubis?  which  do  not  give  way,  as  thofe  of  the 

coccyx* 

2 dly.  Becaufe  the  child  may  be  fuffocated  by 
the  ftream  of  the  lochia ,  which,  in  being  dis¬ 
charged,  fall  on  its  face;  though  this  happens 
very  feldom.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no  other  way 
to  turn  the  child  again,  when  the  delivery  is 
made  by  the  head,  as  fuppofed  in  this  chapter; 
becaufe  the  head  does  not  afford  any  hold* 
There  is,  confequently,  a  neceffity  to  let  the  de¬ 
livery  be  made  in  this  pofition  :  in  order  to 
which,  it  is  only  requifite, 

1ft.  To  pafs  the  head,  or,  at  leaft,  fome  of 
the  fingers,  well  greafed,  on  the  fide  of  the 
coccyx ,  in  order  to  thruft  it  outwards ;  and  to 
facilitate,  in  that  manner,  the  palling  of  the 
head  of  the  child  : 

2 dly.  To  take  care  in  doing  this,  not  to  raile 
the  head  of  the  child,  which  going  againft  the 

bones 
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bones  of  th £  pubis,  would  augment  the  rubbing 
of  the  face  : 

gdiy,  When  the  fhoulders  of  the  child  have 
paded,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  in  the 
paffiage,  to  turn  it  gently  on  one  of  its  fades,  in 
order  to  cover  the  face  from  the  ftream  of  the 
lochia ;  which  begin  to  be  difcharged.  The 
means  we  have  here  propofed,  are  difficult  to  be 
pra&ifed  with  fuccefs,  when  the  uterus  itfelf  is 
oblique :  we  fhall  therefore  fee  below  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  that  cafe  requires. 


CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  labours ,  where  the  child  prefent  s  itfelf  by  the 
feet ;  but  in  pofitions ,  which  render  the  faffing 
out  impoJJiUe ,  or  difficult . 

TH  E  delivery  by  the  feet  requires  two  cir- 
cumdances,  in  order  to  its  being  natural, 
ill.  That  the  feet  prefent  themfelves  to  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus ,  in  a  right  line  with  the  va¬ 
gina-1  2-dly.  That  they  prefent  themfelves  to¬ 
gether.  gdly.  That  they  be  placed  properly 
for  ihewing  that  the  child  has  its  face  turned 
downwards :  that  is  to  fay,  have  the  heels 
higheft,  and  the  toes  lowed:. 

The  want,  therefore,  of  any  of  thefe  circum- 
flances,  are  fufficient  to  make  a  particular  cafe  : 
in  which  the  delivery  is  contrary  to  nature,  and 
merits  confequently,  a  feparate  examination. 

.  CASE 
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CASE  I. 

tVhen  the  child  prefents  the  feet  obliquely  to  the 
entrance  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

A  S  the  child  never  prefents  itfelf  by  the  feet3 
but  becaufe  the  turning  has  been  rendered  irre¬ 
gular,  by  the  caufes  enumerated  above,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  wonder,  if  it  be  often  found,  that 
the  feet  do  not  prefen t  themfelves  in  a  direbt 
line  to  the  orifice,  even  in  the  cafes  where  the 
uterus  is  ftraight  ^  and  much  lefs,  in  thofe  where 
It  is  oblique.  It  even  fometimes  happens,  that 
the  child,  in  order  to  kick,  difplaces  its  feet : 
and  fixes  them  at  laid,  againft  the  Tides  of  the 
paflage.  , 

From  whatever  caufe  this  cafe  may  come,  it 
is  neither  dangerous  nor  difficult.  As  foon  as 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  open  enough  to  admit 
of  the  hands  being  introduced,  and  the  coats 
are  torn,  it  is  proper  to  take  the  feet,  one  after 
the  other,  and  bend  them  gently  upon  the  arti¬ 
culations  of  the  knees  j  by  which  means  a  facility 
may  be  procured  of  bringing  them  flraight  into 
the  paflage. 

Rut  if  any  difficulty  be  found  in  bending  the 
knees,  the  fingers  muft  be  palled  along  the 
leg,  up  under  the  hams,  on  each  fide,  and 
then,  by  pufhing  them  gently,  the  thigh  may 
bend  upon  its  articulation  with  the  os  if  chi  on 
and,  by  that  means,  the  length  of  the  leg  be¬ 
ing  fhortened,  all  the  requifite  liberty  is  pro¬ 
cured  to  difengage  the  feet  :  and  to  adjuft  them 
to  a  proper  direction  with  the  entrance  of  the 
paffage.  At  word,  it  may  be  practifed  to  lower 

the 
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the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  woman,  id 
order  to  make  the  uterus  fall  into  the  abdomen , 
and  the  child  into  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  which 
will  give  all  the  opportunity  that  can  be  de- 
fired,  to  bend  the  kgs  or  the  thighs,  and  to  dif- 
engage  the  feet,  and  bring  them  properly  before 
the  orifice. 

When  the  feet  are  once  thus  placed,  and  a 
certainty  is  gained,  by  the  means  explained 
above,  book  II.  chap.  2.  that  they  belong  to  the 
fame  child,  they  fhould  be  kept  in  their  place, 
till  fuch  time  as  an  effort  of  the  mother  pufhes 
them  into  the  pafifage;  at  which  time,  as  foon 
as  hold  can  be  taken  of  them,  it  mull  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  advance  the  labour;  becaufe  the 
waters  being  difcharged  through  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus ,  which  the  feet  do  not  entirely  clofe 
up,  felon  leave  the  child  dry  in  the  uterus ,  which 
increafes  the  difficulty  of  the  delivery. 

CASE  II. 

When  the  child  prefents  only  one  foot ,  or  one  foot 

and  one  knee . 

BOTH  thefe  cafes,  which  often  happen,  in 
this  kind  of  delivery,  come  from  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  preceding  one.  The  attention,  which  is 
to  be  obferved,  when  they  are  perceived,  fhould 
be,  not  to  fulfer  the  labour  to  advance  in  this 
Hate :  becaufe,  if  one  of  the  feet  was  got  too 
far  forwards  in  the  pafiage,  there  would  be  great 
trouble  in  bending  and  bringing  back  the  leg 
that  was  out  of  its  place  ;  and  fome  hazard, 
moreover,  of  breaking  it  in  the  attempt. 


In 
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tn  thefe  two  cafes,  ift.  It  is  proper  to  begin 
by  lowering  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the 
woman,  and  raffing  her  buttocks  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  defcent  from  the  orifice,  to  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus ;  and  the  child,  Hiding  down 
in  confequence  of  it,  may  leave  the  room  that  is 
requifite,  to  operate  without  any  danger. 

2dly.  If  one  foot  prefent  itfelf  with  the  knee 
of  the  other  fide,  nothing  is  then  required,  but 
to  advance  the  fingers,  well  greafed,  under  the 
ham,  of  which  the  foot  is  fought  *,  to  bend  the 
thighs  and,  by  Hiding  the  fingers  to  the  heel, 
taking  hold  of  it,  bring  the  foot  back  to  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus ,  and  extend  it  by  the  Hde 
of  the  other. 

^dly.  But  if  only  one  foot  prefent,  it  is  proper, 
firft  to  examine  whether  it  be  the  right  or  left; 
in  order  to  judge  with  p  red  lion,  on  which  Hde 
it  is  proper  to  feek  for  that  which  is  wanting. 

4thly.  The  refearch  after  the  foot  is  never 
very  difficult.  Nothing  is  requifite  but  to  bend 
the  fingers,  when  they  have  been  introduced 
into  the  uterus ,  and  to  feel  all  about  the  fide, 
where  the  foot  ffiould  be.  In  all  cafes,  if  there 
be  occafion  for  any  thing,  all  that  need  be  done, 
is  to  pafs  the  hand,  well  greafed,  along  the  leg 
and  thigh,  which  are  gained,  up  to  their  junction 
with  the  body,  where  it  will  be  found  at  the 
fide  of  the  other  thigh,  from  whence  by  paffing 
downwards,  the  other  leg  and  foot  that  are 
fought  for  muft  be  met  with. 

5thly.  When  the  two  feet  are  once  obtained, 
one  by  the  fide  of  the  other,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  orifice,  or  even  in  the  pafiage,  it  is  proper, 
before  any  further  proceedings,  to  be  certain, 
that  they  belong  to  the  fame  child ;  and,  to  em- 
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ploy  for  that  purpofe,  the  means  that  have  beeii 
directed  above. 

6thly,  But  if,  unfortunately,  the  child  pre- 
fent  in  the  palfage,  by  one  leg  only*  as  far  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  pufh  it  back  into  the  uterus ,  by  low¬ 
ering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  raifing 
the  buttocks  of  the  woman  in  labour,  as  we 
have  feveral  times  faid  before,  in  order  to  leek 
and  bring  back  the  leg  and  foot,  that  are  want¬ 
ing,  and  to  reduce  every  thing  to  a  Rate  in 
which  the  delivery  may  be  performed.  I  am 
fenfible,  it  is  alledged,  that  there  are  children 
who  have  been  born  in  this  pofition.  If  that 
be  true,  it  muft  have  been  where  the  thigh 
could  bend  forwards,  till  it  lay  againft  the  belly. 
But  befides,  that  no  dependance  can  be  had  on 
fuch  a  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  thigh  of  the 
child,  the  delivery,  even  in  that  cafe,  would  be 
very  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible  ;  and  it  is 
confequently  very  imprudent  to  fuffer  fuch  a 
labour  to  advance. 

CASE  III. 

When  the  child  prefsnts  itfelf  with  the  tees  turned 
.  upwards ,  which  Jhews  the  face  is  turned  the 
fame  way . 

I  T  has  been  feen,  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
that  when  the  child  comes  with  its  face  turned 
Upwards,  in  the  delivery  made  by  the  head, 
there  was  a  neceffity  to  fuffer  it  to  come  forth  in  v 
that  pofture,  from  the  impoffibility  of  turning  it 
again.  Happily  this  pofture  is  very  rare,  in  this 
kind  of  labour  >  and  the  word  confequences  that 

re  foie 
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refult  from  it  to  the  child,  are,  to  have  its  nofe 
cruffied,  and  its  face  bruifed. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  in  the  delivery  by  the 
feet.  On  one  hand,  it  is  very  common  for 
children  to  have  their  face  turned  upwards  :  be- 
caufe  in  this  delivery  there  has  been  no  regular 
turning  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pofture 
is  very  bad;  becaufe  it  often  refults  from  thence, 
that  the  chin  catches  againft  the  bones  of  the 
pubis ,  which  puts  a  flop  to  the  delivery  :  and 
has  fometimes,  even  the  conlequence  of  fepa- 
rating  the  head  of  the  child  from  the  bodv.  But, 

o  ^  «/  3 

happily,  it  is  eafy  in  this  delivery,  to  prevent 
thefe  inconveniencies,' by  turning  the  child,  at 
the  proper  time,  in  the  following  manner. 

It  is  firft  requifite,  to  know  early,  if  the  child 
have  really  its  face  turned  upwards :  and  for  that 
purpofe,  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  Hate  of  the 
feet,  which  are  within  reach.  If  the  toes  be 
upwards,  and  the  heels  downwards,  it  is  a  de- 
monftrative  proof,  the  face  is  alfo  turned  up¬ 
wards  ;  and  it  is  confequently  then  right,  to  go 
about  changing  the  pofture  of  the  child. 

In  order  to  do  this,  as  foon  as  the  buttocks 
have  pafted,  the  right  hand  muft  be  put  fiat 
under  the  loins :  and,  in  proportion  as  the  child 
comes  out,  or  is  drawn  out  by  the  other  hand,  it 
muft  be  endeavoured  to  turn  it  gently.  It  is 
eafy  to  fticceed  in  this,  in  the  cafe  of  living 
children,  becaufe  their  bodies  are  firm  :  but  the 
matter  is  more  difficult  with  dead  children, 
whole  bodies  have  no  elafticity,  particularly  as 
to  rhe  head  ;  which,  through  the  foftnefs  of  the 
neck,  does  not  anfwer  to  the  motion  that  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  given  to  it. 


II 
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C  H  A  F.  III.  '  - 

Of  labour s,  where  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the 
hands ,  elbows ,  or  jhoulders . 

THIS  makes  three  different  cafes;  which, 
though  very  much  refembling  each  other, 
demand,  neverthelefs,  to  be  treated  of  as  fepa- 
rate  articles. 

CASE  I. 

'  i  '  ■ 

When  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the  hands . 

/ 

THIS  cafe  happens,  when  the  child  has 
turned  badly ;  its  head  is  ftopt,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fall ;  and  the  hands,  which,  being  at  li¬ 
berty,  are  ftretched  out,  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  orifice ;  or  when,  after  having  turned  well, 
it  is  difplaced  by  its  own  motions,  or  by  fome 
contortions  of  the  mother.  In  fuch  Rate,  the 
child  fometimes  prefents  one  hand,  and  fome- 
times  both.  This  pofition  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed,  as  foon  as  the  coats  are  torn :  and, 
as  it  is  impoffible,  the  child  ihould  come  out  in 
that  pofture,  expedition  Ihould  be  ufed,  to  re¬ 
medy  it. 

Itwas  fometimes  attempted,  formerly,  to  reduce 
this  cafe,  to  a  delivery  by  the  head;  and  fome  ig¬ 
norant  midwives  aft  yet  in  that  manner :  but 
without  lofing  time  in  fuch  a  trial,  which  will 
fcarcely  ever  fucceed,  and  never  well,  it  is  proper 
to  turn  the  child  as  foon  as  poffible,  when  the 
waters  are  difcharged ;  and  to  deliver  it  by  the 
feet. 


To 
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To  this  end,  it  is  requifite,  xft,  To  place  the 
woman  in  an  horizontal  fituation ;  or,  what  is 
even  more  advantageous,  in  one  that  is  fome- 
what  oblique,  where  the  buttocks  are  a  little 
railed. 

2dly.  To  thruft  back,  afterwards,  gently  the 
uterus  from  the  bafon,  into  the  belly  j  and  the 
child,  at  the  fame  time,  towards  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus  *  to  give  a  little  more  eafe  to  it. 

3dly.  To  fearch  for  the  thighs  of  the  child,  by 
paffing  the  lingers  foftly  along  its  body,  and, 
when  they  are  found,  to  bend  them  a  little  for¬ 
wards,  to  fhorten  the  length  of  the  body  of  the 
child,  and  to  be  able  to  turn  it  more  eafiiy. 

4thly.  To  take,  afterwards,  the  two  feet,  and 
make  ufe  of  them  for  rectifying  the  body  of  the 
child,  by  bringing  them  back  towards  the  ori¬ 
fice  *  which  makes  the  head  defcend  in  propor¬ 
tion,  towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus. 

5thly.  If  one  leg  only  be  found  at  firft,  to 
feek  for  the  other,  which  cannot  be  far  off ;  to 
bring  them  clofe  together ;  and,  by  their  help, 
to  rectify  the  child. 

6thly.  To  deliver  the  child  at  laft,  by  the  feet, 
with  the  precautions  noted  above,  hook  II.  chap ^ 
2.  and  hook  III.  chap .  2.  cafe  1. 

% 

CASE  II. 

When  the  child  prefents  itfelf  hy  the  elbows: 

I  N  this  cafe,  the  child  may  prefent  itfelf  in 
feveral  manners ;  by  one  elbow  alone  ;  by  both 
together  •,  or  by  one  elbow  and  a  hand.  Thefe 
different  poftures  come  from  the  fame  caufes, 
which  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  ar¬ 
il  2  tide ; 
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tick  ;  and  require  the  fame  affiftance.  It  is  re- 
quifite,  therefore,  to  place  the  mother  in  a 
proper  fuuation*  to  thruft  back  the  uterus  into 
the  belly;  and  the  child  into  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus  \  to  pafs  the  fingers  along  the  elbow* 
up  to  the  arm-pit  *,  and,  by  the  help  of  this 
fixed  point,  to  thru  ft,  towards  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus ,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  child. 
This  will  bring  back  the  tw?o  feet  towards  its 
orifice,  and  afford  means  of  making  a  delivery 
that  way,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  chapters  we  have  juft  before 
quoted  •,  and  with  the  precautions  that  are  there 
recommended. 

i 

CASE  III. 

f 

When  the  child  prefents  it f elf  by  the  fhoulders, 

* 

THIS  cafe  always  happens,  either  from  the 
child’s  having  turned  too  much,  which  occa- 
fions  it  to  go  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  ute± 
rus ,  and  the  fhoulders  to  take  its  place :  or 
from  its  having  turned  too  little  ;  and  thence 
difordered  and  perverted,  the  due  ceconomy  of 
the  turn. 

Sometimes  the  child  prefents  only  one  fhoul- 
der,  and  fometimes  both  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  the  (pace  betwixt  the  fhoulders  ;  fome¬ 
times  alfo,  it  prefents  both  the  fhoulder  and 
arm  ;  and  fometimes,  the  fhoulder  alone.  In 
fatl,  however,  thefe  cafes  differ  but  little,  and 
require  the  fame  affiftance. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  in  all  of  them,  to 
turn  the  child  again,  and  to  deliver  it  by  the 

feet* 
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feet,  according  to  the  method  that  has  already- 
been  feveral  times  explained  :  in  order  to  which 
the  woman  mud  be  placed  in  a  fituation  where 
the  buttocks  are  raifed ;  the  uterus  muft  be  dii- 
engaged  from  the  bafon  ;  and  the  child  from 
the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  the  armpits,  fhoulders, 
and  head,  muft  be  elevated  from  below,  by 
thrufting  them  towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ; 
and  when  they  are  in  it,  the  delivery  by  the  feet 
muft  be  proceeded  with. 

Some  authors  advife  to  feek  one  foot  at  firft, 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  orifice.  They  fay  the 
the  other  wjli  follow,  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  brought  to  the  orifice,  the  head  and 
the  fhoulders  will  go  further  off,  by  reafcending 
towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  But  they  do 
not  tell,  what  is,  neverthelefs,  very  true,  that, 
by  this  means,  they  run  the  rifk  of  breaking, 
or  difiocating  the  legs  or  thighs  of  the  child. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  the  remark,  i.ft. 
That,  in  thefe  three  cafes,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
others,  which  we  fhall  explain  below  in  this 
book,  it  is  proper  to  know  how  to  adf,  quickly, 
as  loon  as  the  waters  are  difcharged  :  becaufe 
the  uterus  has  not  yet  had  time  to  contract  itfelf : 
and  becaufe  the  infide  of  the  coats  are  yet  moift 
and  vifcid,  and  fuffer  the  child  to  flip  eafily  over 
them  in  being  turned. 

2dly.  That  the  delivery  becomes  much  more 
difficult,  if  they  wait  before  they  operate :  and 
that  holds  good  for  three  contrary  reafons,  of 
which  it  is  eafy  to  make  the  application. 

3dly.  That  it  fometimes  happens,  by  leav¬ 
ing  an  arm,  hand,  or  fome  other  part,  to  hang 
out  of  the  uterus ,  the  part  fwells  in  a  fhort 

H  3  time. 
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time,  which  fometimes  caufes  an  impoffibility  of 
reducing  it,  or,  at  lead,  but  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  deliveries ,  where  the  child  prefents  itfelf  1$ 
the  knees ,  or  the  hack . 


CASE  L 


When  the  child  prefents  itfelf  hy  the  knees . 

H  E  child  may  prefent  itfelf  by  the  knees 


JL  in  feveral  manners  ^  which  depend  nearly 
on  the  fame  caufes,  and  demand  the  fame  affift- 


ance* 


I.  Sometimes  the  child  prefents  the  two  knees 
to/he  pafTage;  this  cafe  happens,  generally,  when 
the  child,  inftead  of  prefenting  the  head  to  the 
orifice,  prefents  there  the  feet,  from  fome  of 
the  caufes  enumerated  above ;  and  the  feet 
reft  on  the  infide,  at  the  edge  of  the  orifice, 
which  occafions,  that  the  knees,  being  bent, 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  pafTage. 

The  moft  certain  means  of  remedying  this,  is 
to  hy  the  woman  on  her  back,  and  raife  her 
buttocks  a  little  j  to  difengage  the  uterus  from 
the  bafon,  and  to  thruft  back  the  child  towards 
the  fundus ,  to  take  hold  of  the  legs  one  after 
another,  by  means  of  the  room  thus  gained, 
to  thruft  the  knees  upwards,  in  order  to  make 
the  thighs  bend  ;  to  extend,  by  the  opportunity 
this  motion  gives,  the  legs  over  againft  the  paf- 
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Cage  *,  and  to  deliver  the  child  by  the  feet,  with 
the  ufual  precautions. 

Neverthelefs,  if  the  knees  be  come  very  much 
forward,  the  delivery  may  be  fuffered  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  this  Rate,  efpecially  in  women  who 
have  before  had  children;  and  in  whom  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus  is  eafily  dilatable.  It  is  only 
required,  in  Rich  cafe,  to  endeavour  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  delivery,  by  dilating  the  orifice,  thrufl- 
ing  back  the  coccyx ,  and  greafing  the  paffage 
with  butter. 

II.  At  other  times,  when  one  of  the  feet  of 
the  child  is  Ropped  too  far  off,  in  xhz  uterus,  and 
the  leg,  and  consequently  the  knee,  cannot  reach 
the  orifice,  it  happens  that  the  child  prefents 
only  the  other  knee,  and  of  courfe,  only  one. 

To  remedy  this,  after  having  placed  the  wo¬ 
man  flat,  difengaged  the  uterus  from  the  bafon, 
and  thruR  back  the  child  towards  the  top  of  it ; 
the  leg  of  the  knee  which  prefents  itfelf,  muR 
be  fought  for ;  and,  being  found,  the  thigh 
muR  be  bent  till  fuch  time  as  the  knee  paffes 
by  the  orifice  ;  and  the  foot  prefent  itfelf  there. 
The  leg  muR  .then  be  rectified;  and  will,  by 
that  means,  be  in  the  paffage. 

The  fame  muR  be  done,  with  regard  to  the 
other  knee,  when  out  of  its  place ;  which  may 
be  eafily  found.  It  is  to  be  bent’  inwards,  till 
the  foot  be  brought  to  the  orifice.  The  leg  muR 
be  then  extended ;  and  the  child  delivered  by 
the  feet. 

Neverthelefs,  after  bringing  back  the  dis¬ 
placed  leg,  the  delivery  may  be  fuffered  to  be 
made,  without  unbending  the  knee,  which  is 
in  the  paffage  :  fuppofing  it  be  got  far  in  it,  or 
that  it  be  already  fwoln.  But,  unlefs  the  wo- 

H  4  man 
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man  has  had  feveral  children,  or  there  be  a 
certainty,  that  the  edges  of  the  uterus  be  loft, 
fupple,  and  fit  for  extenfion,  the  delivery  in 
this  form,  is  always  difficult  and  hard. 

III.  Laflly,  the  child  prefents  itfelf  fome- 
times  by  one  leg,  and  one  knee  •,  in  which  cafe, 
one  foot  comes  eafily  into  the  paffage  •,  and  the 
other  is  flopped  by  the  edge  of  the  orifice, 
which  bends  the  leg  up  to  the  knee. 

In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  two  preceding, 
the  child  may  be  delivered  in  that  Rate,  when 
the  leg  and  the  knee  are  come  very  forwards, 
or  are  already  fwoln,  efpecially  if  the  woman  in 
labour  have  already  had  two  children,  or  have 
the  edge  of  the  orifice  fupple  and  foft :  all  that 
is  then  required  to  be  done,  is,  to  aid  the  deli¬ 
very  by  dilating  the  orifice  with  the  fingers, 
greafing  the  paffage  well,  and  pufhing  back  the 
coccyx . 

But  the  mo  Pc  certain  way,  is  always  to  replace 
the  parts  of  the  child.  For  this  purpofe,  after 
having  placed  the  woman  fiat,  di  fen  gaged  the 
the  uterus ,  and  pufhed  back  the  child  into  it, 
far  enough  to  be  able  to  move  the  knee;  bring 
it  forwards  at  the  fide,  till  the  foot  prelent  itfelf 
to  the  paffage,  where  it  will  be  brought,  by 
rectify  in  g  the  legs;  after  which,  deliver  the  child 
by  the  feet. 

In  this  delivery,  as  well  as  in  all  the  others  of 
this  kind,  attention  mud  be  paid,  as  we  have 
already  laid  above  (£),  to  the  gaining  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  two  feet  which  are  obtained,  be¬ 
long  to  the  fame  child ;  and  to  turn  the  body 

of 
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of  it,  fo  as  to  put  the  face  downwards,  In  caf< 
it  be  not  fo. 

CASE  II. 

When  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by  the  lac. 

THE  child  may  take  this  fituation  i  two 
cafes ;  the  one  when  it  makes  the  turl  too 
forcibly,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  head  ^ffes 
beyond  the  orifice,  and  the  back  is  placed  tere. 
The  other,  when  it  does  not  make  any  trn, 
and  that,  by  falling  upon  its  feet,  a  little  Uf~ 
tance  from  the  orifice,  it  feems  to  fit  uponthe 
pafiage.  This  bad  pofture  may  often,  alfo  be 
owing  to  the  motions  of  the  child  only. 

When  the  breech  therefore,  prefents  itfelto 
the  orifice,  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  it  frm 
the  head,  while  the  coverings  are  intire.  Tie 
difference  is,  neverthelefs,  perceived,  on  c- 
count  of  its  being  fofter  *  becaufe  the  back’s 
parted  into  two  buttocks ;  and  it  crowns  lefs  e.~ 
a£Uy,  becaufe  it  is  lefs  round. 

When  there  is  a  certainty,  that  the  breech  d 
the  child  prefents  itfelf,  the  fhorteft,  and  fafef 
way,  is  to  tear  the  coats ;  fuffer  the  waters  tc 
be  difcharged  ;  turn  the  child  ;  and  deliver  it 
by  the  feet. 

In  order  to  this,  the  woman  mu  ft  be  placed 
flat,  or  with  her  buttocks  a  little  raifed ;  the 
uterus  difengaged  from  the  bafon  \  the  child 
pufhed  towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ;  the 
legs  fought  for,  one  after  another,  and  brought 
to  the  orifice,  by  bending  the  knees  ^  and  the 
trunk  and  head  of  the  child  rectified  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that  there  may  be  nothing  more  required 

afterwards. 
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aftervards,  than  to  deliver  it  by  the  feet,  with 
the  pecautions  which  have  been  already  feveral 
time.4  given. 

Its  pretended,  that,  if  the  back  of  the  child 
be  fr  advanced  in  the  orifice,  and  the  bafon, 
andthe  reduction  become  very  difficult,  the 
deliery  fhould  be  buffered  to  go  on  ;  and  the 
chi!  to  come  forth  bent  double  :  which  ap» 
pe?s,  however,  to  me,  a  conduct  that  mult 
bedways  imprudent.  If  this  meafure  be,  ne- 
veffielefs,  purfued,  it  is  proper  to  facilitate,  as 
mch  as  poffible,  the  coming  out  of  the  child, 
bpffifting  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice ;  greafing 
wd  the  orifice  ;  puffiing  the  coccyx  outwards  ; 
arl  paffing  the  fingers  in  the  manner  of  a 
otchet,  into  the  groin  of  the  child,  to  affift  in 
dawing  it  out :  but  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
the,  not  to  wound  the  fcrotum%  if  it  fhould  be 
$  boy. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  deliveries  where  the  child  prefents  itfelf  by 

the  back . 

IT  fometimes  happens  to  the  child,  to  get 
into  this  bad  fituation,  when  it  has  made  too 
great  a  turn,  which  carries  the  head  beyond  ;the 
orifice,  and  places  the  back  there  ;  when  it 
makes  no  turn  at  all,  but  falls  on  its  back;  and, 
laftly,  when  it  takes  this  fituation,  from  fome 
accidental  reafon?  which  puts  it  out  of  its  natiF* 
ral  place. 


it 
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It  is  very  important  to  know  this  fituation  of 
the  child  early,  in  order  to  remedy  it  quickly  *, 
and  it  may  be  didinguiflhed,  id,  when  nothing 
but  a  bag  full  of  water  is  found  at  the  entrance 
of  the  uterus ,  or,  as  fometimes  happens,  the 
cord  is  perceived  there  :  2dly.  When,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  the  finger  further,  the  refidance  of  the 
ipine  of  the  back,  or  back  bone,  is  felt. 

In  this  fituation,  it  often  happens,  that  the 
umbilical  cord  efcapes,  and  gets  out  of  its  ori¬ 
fice,  which  augments  the  danger,  for  reafons 
we  fit  all  fee  below.  This  coming  out  of  the 
cord  is  occafioned  by  the  podure  of  the  child  ; 
which  being  fixed  crofs  -  ways  in  the  uterus , 
fufFers  the  cord  to  flip  out,  with  the  waters,  by 
the  fide  of  the  belly :  and  to  defcend  through 
the  orifice. 

Th  is  bad  fituation  mud  be  remedied  as  foon 
as  poflible ;  as  well,  becaufe,  otherwife,  the 
uterus  by  contracting,  would  embrace  the  child 
fo  clofely,  that  it  cannot  be  afterwards  turned ; 
as  becaufe  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  child 
may  be  loll,  in  confequence  of  the  comprelTure, 
which  the  head  and  bread  mud  undergo  in  this 
date.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  tear  the  coats; 
fufier  the  waters  to  be  difcharged  ;  turn  the 
child ;  and  make  it  come  forth  by  the  feet. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  requifite,  id.  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  hand,  well  greafed,  into  the  uterus , 
after  having  didinguifiied,  as  well  as  is  practi¬ 
cable,  on  which  fide  the  feet  are  ;  on  account  of 
making  ufe  of  the  hand  which  anfwers  to  that 
fide. 

2dly.  By  means  of  the  hand  which  is  intro¬ 
duced,  to  bend  gently  the  thighs  and  legs,  upon 
the  hips  and  knees,  in  order  to  fliorten  the 

length 
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length  of  the  body  of  the  child  ;  and  to  free  it 
from  the  tranverfe  pofition  in  which  it  lay. 

3dly.  After  having  difengaged  it,  to  make 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  approach  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus ,  in  order  to  bring  the  feet  thi¬ 
ther. 

4thly.  At  all  adventures,  to  ftrive  to  turn  the 
child,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  back,  which 
was  before  lowed,  fhould  then  be  higheft,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  draw  the  body  of  the  child  *, 
and,  by  fhortening  its  length,  procure  a  little 
more  room,  to  bring  the  feet  to  the  paffage, 
and  accomplifh  the  delivery.  With  relation  to 
this,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  given,  to  be 
attentive  to  thofe  things,  which  we  have  already 
recommended  feveral  times  before. 

T 'he  firfi  is,  to  be  certain  before  the  delivery 
be  precipitated,  that  the  two  feet  which  are 
gained,  belong  to  the  fame  child. 

The  fecond ,  to  turn  the  child  with  its  face 
downwards,  in  cafe  it  may  be  in  any  other  fitu- 
ation. 

The  laft ,  to  perform  thofe  operations  in  the 
middle  of  the  coats,  or  coverings  of  the  foetus  ; 
which  coverings,  on  one  hand,  ferve  as  a  lining 
to  defend  the  uterus  ;  and,  on  the  other,  faci¬ 
litate  the  motion  of  the  child,  becaufe  they  are . 
fmooth  and  lubricous; 


CHAR 
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CHAP  VI. 

Of  the  deliveries  where  the  child  prefents  itfelf  hy 

the  belly , 

TH  E  child  takes  this  fituation,  when  the 
head  is  flopped  in  the  middle  of  the  fall  ; 
and  the  body  of  it  is  very  long,  or  the  uterus 
very  narrow.  This  is  the  molt  dangerous  of  all 
fituations.  ift.  Becaufe  the  belly  is  ftrongly 
compreft ;  and,  by  its  being  ftretched  out  in 
the  paflage,  there  is  danger  of  inflammation, 
or  gangrene,  if  it  remain  too  long  in  this  Hate. 
2dly.  Becaufe  the  umbilical  cord,  which  hangs 
in  the  pafiage,  may  foon  fvveli  and  mortify, 
gdly .  Becaufe  the  head  and  the  breaft  are  much 
preffed  :  in  all  which  cafes,  the  child  will  perifli 
in  a  Ihort  time. 

This  pofition  may  be  perceived,  even  before 
the  waters  are  difcharged.  ift.  Becaufe  the 
uterus  opens  itfelf  flowly.  2dly.  Becaufe  the 
waters  which  form,  are,  in  proportion,  nar¬ 
row  and  thin.  3dly.  Becaufe  there  is  nothing 
prefented  to  the  orifice. 

But  a  greater  certainty  is  gained,  when  the 
coverings  are  torn.  ift.  By  the  adhefion  of  the 
cord,  which  hangs  on  the  orifice.  2dly.  By  the 
foftnefs  of  the  belly,  when  the  fingers  can  be 
thruft  up  far  enough  to  reach  it ;  for  the  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  the  fpine  does  not  fuffer  the  belly  to 
come  clofe  to  the  orifice  ;  efpecially  at  the  be-  * 
ginning  of  the  labour. 

This  pofiure  renders  the  delivery  abfolutely 
impoffible,  while  it  continues  \  and  there  is  no 
other  way  of  procuring  a  change,  than  by  turn¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  child  *,  bringing  the  feet  to  the  orifice  ; 
making  the  head  rife  towards  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus ;  and  then,  delivering  the  child  by  the 
feet. 

To  eflfeCt  this,  it  is  proper  to  make  ufe  of  the 
means,  which  have  been  propofed  feveral  times 
already. 

i ft.  To  place  the  woman  flat  in  an  horizontal 
fituation ;  or  even  to  manage,  fo  that  her  but¬ 
tocks  may  be  a  little  higher  than  her  body. 

2dly.  By  advantage  of  this  fituation,  to  dif- 
engage  the  uterus  from  the  bafon  ;  pufh  it  into 
the  belly,  and  give  a  little  room  to  free  the 
child,  which  is  fixed  crofs-wife. 

3dly.  To  pafs  the  hand,  afterwards,  behind 
one  of  the  thighs  ;  bend  that  thigh  againft  the 
belly  ^  and  thus  bring  the  knee  oppofite  to  the 
orifice. 

4thly.  To  do  the  fame  by  the  other  thigh, 
and  knee ;  and  pufh  gently,  afterwards,  the  two 
knees,  beyond  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  till  the 
feet  become  placed  direCtiy  over  againft  it. 

5thly.  and  Laftly.  To  draw  the  child  then  by 
the  feet;  and  to  be  certain,  that,  in  proportion 
as  they  advance  in  the  orifice,  the  body  of  the 
child  may  rectify  itfelf  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ; 
arid  every  thing  be  properly  difpofed  for  deli¬ 
very  :  which  muft  be  performed  with  the  cau¬ 
tions  fo  often  before  recommended. 

In  concluding  the  explanations  of  the  delive¬ 
ries  againft  nature,  I  ought  to  add  two  impor¬ 
tant  reflections. 

cfbe  firft ,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  midwife  to 
know  as  early  as  fhe  can,  the  fituation  and  pof- 
ture  in  which  the  child  prefents  itfelf.  She  has 

no 
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no  means  of  doing  this,  but  by  (lender  pr£- 
fumptions,  till  the  uterus  be  opened. 

She  has  more  certain  indications,  when  tie 
uterus  is  opened,  though  the  coverings  be  y»t 
in  tire. 

She  has  pofitive  figns,  when  the  covering, 
being  torn,  fuffer  her  to  touch  the  parts.  Fo 
it  is  eafy  to  diftinguiffi,  the  head,  feet,  hands 
elbows,  (boulders,  knees,  breech,  or  the  bad 
and  belly. 

The  fecondy  that  two  different  times,  or 
riods,  mull  be  diftinguiffied  in  every  labou*  I 
that,  which  precedes  the  tearing  of  the  cover¬ 
ings,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  waters  :  and  that 
which  follows  them. 

In  the  firft,  nothing  renders  hafte  neceOarj 
and  it  is  proper  to  wait  and  be  patient  ^  at  leal 
if  the  woman  in  labour  do  not  fuffer  extremely 
or  the  child  undergo  much,  and  incur  the  daij 
ger  of  its  being  too  much  weakened  ;  efpecialk 
unlefs  fome  part  prefent  itfelf  in  the  paffagt 
which  would  hinder  the  delivery,  if  it  was  fu? 
iered  to  come  further. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  in  the  fecond.  It  is  theij 
proper  to  make  hafte,  as  foon  as  the  waters  a*< 
paffed  :  becaufe  the  uterus ,  which  then  cot* 
tradls,  embraces  the  child  more  and  more  cloel 
ly  *,  becaufe  the  coverings,  which  grow  diyi 
render  the  motion  of  the  child  difficult  *,  becauff 
the  paffage  and  vagina ,  which  fwell,  detain  tb 


child. 


We  may,  without  exaggeration,  therefor 
affert,  that  every  hour  after  the  palling  of  tii 
waters,  the  danger  increafcs  a  third  \  even  ji 
the  delivery  by  the  head  :  but,  in  a  greater  de¬ 


gree,  in  that  which  is  made  by  the  feet. 
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BOOK  IV. 

)  •  .  '  *  .  ' 

Of  deliveries,  that  are  hard  and  dif¬ 
ficult. 

:|  *  l‘*  ,  *  l  .  \  -  ‘  4  „  £ 

,n  the  more  natural  deliveries,  with  regard  to 
the  fkuation  of  the  children,  difficulties  and 
obftacles  often  prefcnt  themfelves,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  labours  hard,  difficult,  and  danger- 
bus  :  but  thefe  difficulties  are  ftill  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  bad  in  the  labours,  where  the  child 
prefents  itfelf  in  a  fituation  contrary  to  nature. 
This  clafs  of  deliveries,  that  is  the  hard  and 
difficult,  therefore,  remain  to  be  explained. 
Ihefe  difficulties  or  obftacles,  which  render  the 
labour  hard,  may  be  afcribed  to  four  princi¬ 
pal  caufes :  one,  refpedling  the  mother ;  one* 
the  child ;  one  the  after-birth  ;  and  one,  any 
cafual  accident.  We  fhall,  in  this  book* 
fpeak  of  the  hard  labours,  which  come  from 
thefe  four  principal  caufes,  in  tour  chapters  ^ 
and,  in  each  chapter,  we  fhall  include  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes  which  may  belong  to  each  article. 


CHAP.  I. 

Df  the  difficult  and  hard  labours ,  which  'proceed 

from  thi  mother . 

CASE  I. 

)/  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  obliquity  of 

the  uterus. 

TN  the  deliveries,  that  have  been  explained  hi- 
d  therto,  it  has  been  always  fuppofed,  that  the 
urns  was  ftrait  and,  alfo,  that  its  fundus  and 

orifice 
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Orifice  were  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  vagi- 
m:  it  being  certainly  the  moft  natural  fituation 
of  the  uterus  ;  and  the  moil  advantageous  for  the 
coming  out  of  the  child;  becaufe  then  it  pre¬ 
fects  itfelf  in  a  ilraight  dired  ion,  with  the  way  it 
is  to  pals. 

But  this  pofitkm  is  very  rare ;  and  the  uterus 
is  found  very  often  oblique,  with  regard  to  the 
vagina.  Sometimes  it  is  thrown  backwards,  to 
the  loins  ;  and  then  the  orifice  is  turned  towards 
the  bones  of  the  fubis.  Sometimes  it  is  thrown 
^forwards;  and  then  the  orifice  is  turned  towards 
the  curvitude  of  the  os facrum.  Sometimes,  lailly, 
it  is  thrown  on  the  right  fide,  or  on  the  left;  and, 
then,  the  orifice  is  turned  towards  the  bones  of 
the  ilium >  on  the  right  fide,  or  the  left. 

Though  all  thefe  pofidons  are  pofiible,  it 
is,  however,  certain,  the  uterus  inclines  more 
commonly  backwards  or  forwards,  than  towards 
the  fides :  either  becaufe  of  the  round  liga¬ 
ments,  which  hind  the  fides  to  the  right  and 
left;  or,  becaufe  that  towards  the  neck  it  is  a 
little  flattifh  backwards  and  forwards ;  which 
will  fcarcely  fuller  it  to  be  moved,  but  in  thefe 
directions. 

The  oblique  pofition  of  the  uterus ,  on  what 
fide  foever  it  be  turned,  takes  off  from  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  the  delivery :  becaufe  the  child,  inftead 
of  having  room,  to  come  diredtly  into  the  va- 
gina ,  is  flopped  in  the  paffage  by  the  edge  of 
the  orifice,  againft  which  it  Unices ;  which  ren¬ 
ders  ineffectual  all  its  own  efforts,  as  well  as  fhofe 
of  the  mother.  But  of  thefe  different  pofitions, 
the  worft  is  that  where  the  uterus  is  thrown  for¬ 
wards  ;  and  where  its  orifice  bears  on  the  os  fa - 
crum ;  in  the  concavity  of  which  'the  head  is 

I  fattened  * 
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fattened ;  and  whence  it  is  difficult  to  draw" 
it  out. 

I  dial!  not  repeat  here  what  has  been  faid  above*  * 
on  the  caufes  of  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  ( a )  ; 
nor  yet  the  figns  which  ferve  to  diftinguifh  it  5 
or  towards  which  way  it  inclines ;  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  book  I.  chap.  5.  but  I  fhall  con¬ 
tent  myfelf  with  obferving,  in  a  few  words,  that 
the  uterus ,  when  it  is  oblique,  is  very  high  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reaching  it;  becaufe 
the  point  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  does  not 
come  down  into  the  vagina ,  as  when  the  uterus 
is  ftraight:  and  that  only  one  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  can  be  then  touched  ;  which  may  be, 
however,  the  fore  part,  hind  part,  or  one  of  the 
fides ;  according  to  the  kind  of  the  obliquity. 

I.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  uterus  mutt  be  recti¬ 
fied  ;  and.  brought  back,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  a 
ttraight  pofition:  and,  for  that  end,  it  is  requifite, 

1  ft.  To  make  the  woman  lie  down,  with  her 
face  upwards ;  and  her  buttocks  higher  than 
the  trunk  of  the  body  :  in  order,  the  more  eafi- 
!y,  to  be  able  to  pufh  the  uterus  out  of  the  ba- 
fon ;  which  is  to  be  done,  by  introducing  the 
hand,  well  greafed,  into  the  vagina ,  to  thruft  it 
gently  upwards. 

2dly.  When,  by  this  means,  a  little  room  is 
procured,  to  guide  the  orifice  direcHy  towards 
the  vagina  with  the  fame  hand. 

jdly.  To  affitt,  alfo,  with  the  other  hand,  in 
compreffing  fofdy,  from  without,  the  abdomen t 
to  adjuft  the  uterus. 

qthly.  To  wait  till  the  head  of  the  child  be 
within  the  paffage  ;  or,  at  leaft,  till  it  prefent  it- 


(a)  Liv.  II.  chap.  II. 
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felf  there  ;  after  which,  the  delivery  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  common  manner. 

II.  But,  if  the  delivery  cannot  be  effected  in 
this  way  ;  and  the  uterus  revert  always  to  the 
fame  obliquity,  fo  as  to  render  the  delivery  very 
difficult ;  it  is  proper  then,  without  delay,  to 
determine  to  turn  the  child,  as  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  laid;  and  to  deliver  it  by  the  feet,  which 
remedies  the  whole*  Becaufe,  that  as  foon  as 
the  feet  are  gained,  there  is  a  certainty  of  rec¬ 
tifying  the  body  of  the  child  5  adj lifting  the  ute¬ 
rus  itfelf ;  and,  confequently,  its  obliquity,  which 
makes  againft  the  delivery  by  the  head ;  but 
fcarcely  does  any  harm  to  that  by  the  feet. 

It  mud  be  obferved,'  that  the  obliquity  of  the 
child  in  the  uterus ,  of  which  we  have  fpoken* 
may  meet,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  obliquity 
of  the  uterus  itfelf ;  which  may  be  in  two  oppo- 
fite  manners.  In  the  one,  the  obliquity  of  the 
child  in  the  uterus  may  be  in  a  contrary  direction, 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  itfelf;  and  then 
the  obliquity  of  the  child,  will  correct  that  of  the 
uterus .  But  this  cafe  is  rare;  iuppofing  it  even 
to  be  poffible.  In  the  other,  the  obliquity  of 
the  child  is  in  the  fame  direction,  as  the  ob- 
Equity  of  the  uterus  \  and  then  the  coming  out 
of  the  child  is,  thence,  fo  much  more  difficult : 
and  the  neceffity  of  turning,  and  delivering  it 
by  the  feet,  fo  much  more  urgent. 
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CASE  II. 

Of  the  difficulty ,  which  comes  from  the  weaknefs,  o?\ 
paffivenefs  of  the  uterus. 

THE  mufcular  contradlion  of  the  uterus ,  is 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  force  which  puffies 
forwards  the  child,  and  procures  delivery.  If 
this  contraction  be  weakly  made,  a  long  and 
difficult  labour  muft,  therefore,  be  expedted 
from  it :  and  this  happens  in  two  cafes. 

ill.  When  the  uterus  is  provided  with  very 
few  mufcular  fibres  •,  and  fuch  as  are  thin,  weak, 
fmall,  and  incapable  of  exerting  a  ftrong  con¬ 
traction.  This  a  fault  of  conformation. 

2dly.  When  thefe  fibres,  although  ;  naturally 
numerous,  and  firm  enough,  are  relaxed  by  the 
ferum ,  which  has  ftagnated,  during  the  preg¬ 
nancy,  between  the  chorion  and  the  uterus .  Thefe 
waters  are  difcharged,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
labour,  as  loon  as  the  uterus  begins  to  open : 
but  it  remains  in  a  Hate  of  foftnefs  and  paffive- 
nefs,  which  greatly  weakens  the  contraction. 

Happily,  in  both  cafes,  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus  participates  of  the  fame  faults  of  confor¬ 
mation,  as  the  uterus  itfelf :  whence  it  is  much 
more  foft,  and  lupple  ;  and  yields  more  eafily  to 
the  coming  out  of  the  child  :  which  compen- 
fates,  in  feme  manner,  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
uterus . 

The  midwife  may  eafily  know  this  Rate  of  the 
uterus ,  by  the  fiownefs,  or  weaknefs,  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  ^  and  to  remedy  it,  ffie  muft  encourage  the 
woman  in  labour,  by  promifing  her  a  quick  and 
eafy  delivery  ^  and  making  her  take  a  little 
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orange  flower  water;  or,  generous  wine;  or,  a 
little  toad  dipped  in  the  wine  ;  by  giving  her 
fnuff,  to  make  her  ineeze  ;  or,  by  adminidring 
an  irritating  clyder  ;  or,  if  it  be  neceffary,  a 
dole  of  tartar  emenc 

As  to  the  prafv  in  the  delivery,  where  the 
child  prefents  i  tic  if  by  the  head,  the  delivery 
mud  be  made  in  that  way:  and  the  coming  out 
of  the  child  mud  be  facilitated,  by  didending 
gradually  the  orifice,  which  does  not  much  refill 
opening.  If  the  child  do  not  prefent  itfelf  at 
all,1  for  want  of  being  protruded  by  the  uterus ; 
or.  if  it  prefent  itfelf  in  any  of  the  other  fitu- 
ations ;  care  mud  be  taken  to  make  the  delivery 
by  the  feet,  with  all  the  precautions,  that  have 
been  fo  many  times  already  recommended.  Such 
a  padlvenefs  of  the  uterus ,  as  it  goes  on  conti¬ 
nually  augmenting,  renders  the  labour  more  dif¬ 
ficult  every  moment,  when  any  delay  is  made  in 
purfuing  this  method. 

CASE  III. 

Of  the  difficulty ,  which  proceeds  from  the  orifice  of 

the  uterus. 

THE  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  a  very  narrow 
paflage,  through  which  the  child  mud  come 
forth  :  and  it  is,  alfo,  the  place  of  the  greated 
pain  to  the  woman  in  labour.  As  the  delivery  is 
eafy,  when  this  orifice  is  open,  or  eafy  to  be 
opened ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult  and 
hard,  in  the  three  following  cafes. 

id.  When  the  circumference  is  hard,  corn- 
pad,  and  denfe,  in  a  degree  that  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limits  of  nature.  Such  the  date  of  this 

I  3  orifice 
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orifice  commonly  is,  in  virgins,  who  marry  late 
in  life  |  with  whom  the  labours  are  always  long, 
and  more  difficult,  than  in  young  women. 

2dly.  When  there  is,  in  any  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  any  ftricture  or  cicatrix ,  which  has 
fucceeded  to  a  crack,  Hit,  or  excoriation,  which 
comes  from  any  preceding  labour,  that  hinders 
the  uniform  didenfibility  of  the  orifice. 

When  there  is,  in  the  circumference,  any 
part  that  is  callous,  or  fchirrous  •,  which  is  the 
confequence  of  a  preceding  hard  labour,  or  the 
effefif  of  a  venereal  taint :  in  which  cafe,  the  ori¬ 
fice  is  not  more  eafy  to  be  didended,  than  in  the 
former  one. 

An  experienced  midwife  mull  have  perceived 
thefe  defcds,  on  touching  the  woman  before  the 
labour;  and,  confequently,  mu  ft  have  endea? 
voured  to  remedy  them,  or  at  lead  palliative!}7, 
by  the  ufe  of  emollient  fomentations  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  \  of  injections  of  the  fame  kind,  after 
having  placed  the  pregnant  woman  in  a  poiture, 
proper  to  retain  them  in  the  vagina  for  fome 
time ;  of  pefifaries,  made  of  the  pulp  of  emol¬ 
lient  plants ;  of  the  vapour  of  a  warm  decodlion 
of  fuch  plants  ;  or  of  unftions,  made  with  fredi 
butter,  and  often  repeated.  Thefe  ffiould  be  em¬ 
ployed  feveral  times  before  the  labour. 

When  the  woman  is  actually  in  labour,  the 
midwife  fnould  try  to  know,  as  foon  as  fhe  can, 
the  fituation  in  which  the  child  prefents  itfelf. 
If  it  be  by  the  head,  fhe  ffiould  differ  it  to  come 
out  in  that  manner:  care  being  taken  to  a  did, 
by  dilating  the  orifice  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and 
anointing  it  with  freih  butter. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  child  prefent  itfelf  by 
the  feet,  die  ffiould  take  advantage  of  this  fitu¬ 
ation, 
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ation  to  make  the  delivery ;  and  fhe  (hould,  in¬ 
deed,  bring  the  child  to  this  Rate,  in  whatever 
other  fituation  it  may  prefent  itfelf,  by  taking  all 
the  precaution  before  advifed  ;  either  in  turning 
the  child  again,  or  in  pulling  it  gently,  and  gra¬ 
dually. 

The  fame  means  mu  ft  be  employed,  and  the 
fame  attention  given,  when  a  woman  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered,  who  has  a  ftone  in  the  bladder;  or  the 
hoemorrhoids  lwelled  ;  or  any  tumor  in  the  rec¬ 
tum:  which  require  that  care  fhould  betaken  to 
relax  the  vagina  well  ;  and  not  to  haften  too 
much  the  coming  out  of  the  child. 

CASE  IY. 

Of  the  faults,  which  proceed  from  the  vagina, 

THE  faults  of  the  vagina  do  harm  to  the  de¬ 
livery,  in  two  cafes;  but  they  are  both  rare. 

The  firft ,  if  the  membrane,  known  by  the 
name  of  hymen ,  which  clofes,  crofs-wife,  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina ,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  middle 
for  the  paflage  of  the  mcnfes ,  be  fo  denfe,  and  re¬ 
mains  fo  entire  in  any  women,  as  to  make  an 
obftacle  there  to  the  paffing  out  of  the  child* 
This  cafe  is  rare;  but  there  is  one  more  fo : 
which  is,  that,  notwithftanding  the  entirenefs  of 
the  hymen,  conception  may  take  place,  by  means 
of  the  opening  in  its  middle  only.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  both  theie  cafes  have  really  been ;  and  ab¬ 
ler  vatic  ns  recorded,  furnifh  examples  of  them. 

This  inconvenience  is  eafily  known  ;  and, 
when  it  is  known,  it  is  eafily  remedied.  A  lon¬ 
gitudinal  incifion,  from  above  to  below,  muft 
be  made  in  this  membrane ;  or,  for  greater  fafe- 
ty3  two  incifions,  in  form  of  a  crofs;  and  a  pef- 
'  I  4  fnry 
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fary  of  linen,  rolled  together,  muft  be  put  into 
the  newly  ma.de  opening,  covered  with  fome 
proper  unguent  ;  to  hinder  the  divided  parts 
from,  re-uniting,  and  to  make  them  double  back 
on  the  edges,  where  they  form  the  carunculte 
my  rt  {formes, 

Thefecond  which  is  much  worfe,  is,  when  in  the 
length  of  the  vagina ,  the  oppofite  furfaces  are  fo 
ftraitly  connected  together,  as  not  to  leave  any 
ground  for  hopes  of  feparating  them ;  in  confe- 
quenee  of  there  being  only  afmallpaffage  through 
which  the  menfes  flow,  and  conception  has  been 
made;  but  through  wThich  it  is  impoffible  the  child 
fhould  come  forth.  This  accident  is  always  the 
refult  of  a  faulty  conformation  ;  or  of  fome 
wound,  or  exulceration  of  this  part,  which  may 
have  been  healed  negligently. 

An  example  of  this  is  to  be  feen,  in  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  academy  of  faiences,  in  the  year  1712, 
pages  37  and  38  ;  which,  at  the  fame  time,  dis¬ 
plays  the  aid  of  nature,  as  being  the  only  re¬ 
lief.  A  woman,  who  was  married  at  the 

age  of  fixteen,  had  the  vagina  fo  flrait,  that 
€c  a  goofe-quill  could  fcarcely  enter  it :  and  yet 
<c  it  was  not  clofed  by  any  extraordinary  mem- 
cc  brane,  as  fometimes  happens.  . . .  Moreover, 

Ihe  was  importuned  continually,  by  a  young 
<c  and  vigorous  hufband,  who  was  always  hoping, 
4C  and  trying,  though  in  vain,  to  force  a  paf- 
<c  fage,  She  was,  on  her  part,  very  defirous  to 
44  find  a  remedy  for  her  condition ;  but  none 

44  was  to  be  had.  ,  .  .  At  laft,  at  the  end  of 

45  eleven  years,  fhe  became  pregnant ;  without, 
44  neverthelefs,  having  been  penetrated  further 
44  than  the  rirft  day.  The  furgeon,  de  Mery  far 
44  Seine ,  to  whom  we  owe  this  obfervation, 

44  was 
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*€  was  very  much  convinced  fhe  could  never  be 
44  delivered.  However,  about  the  fifth  month, 
44  the  vagina  began  to  dilate  itfelf ;  and  conti- 
44  nued  doing  lb  always  afterwards,  in  fuch 
44  manner,  that  it  acquired,  at  length,  the  na- 
44  tural  and  common  magnitude;  and  the  woman 
44  was  very  favourably  delivered.  The  furgeon, 
44  believed,  with  great  reafon,  adds  the  fecretary 
44  of  the  academy ,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  ute- 
46  rus  extended  itfelf,  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
44  foetus ,  the  vagina ,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
44  it,  extended  itfelf  alfo :  and  that  the  fame 
44  caufe,  which  is  a  greater  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
44  parts,  produced,  at  the  fame  time,  both  the 
44  effebls.” 

There  is  found,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fame  aca~ 
demy,  for  the  year  1748,  another  obfervation 
fimilar  to  this,  44  of  a  woman  of  Brefi ,  who  had 
44  had  the  vagina  fo  narrow,  that  Ihe  could 
66  fcarcely  admit  there  a  goofe-quill;  and  who, 
44  nevertheless,  became  pregnant,  and  was  hap- 
44  pily  delivered,  after  three  hours  labour,  of  a 
44  ftrong  and  (lout  boy.”  A  like  obfervation  is 
found  in  Riolan,  Anthropographia ,  liber  II.  cap . 
3  5.  And  other  examples,  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
not  rare  in  authors.  I 

C  A  S  E  V. 

Of  the  difficulty ,  which  proceeds  from  the  bafonl 

■  '  ;  f  .  ■  ,  ' 

THE  offia  innominata ,  and  the  os  facrum ,  form, 
by  their  union,  a  cavity,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  bafon  :  which  has  been  defcribed  in  the  firfi 
book ,  chapter  1.  In  this  cavity,  th t  uterus  is  con¬ 
tained  in  women,  who  are  not  pregnant :  but, 

in 
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In  pregnancy,  the  body  of  the  uterus  riles  above 
it ;  and,  after  the  third  or  fourth  month,  only 
the  neck  and  the  orifice  remain  in  it.  Through 
this  orifice,  the  child  muft  pafs  in  the  delivery : 
which  gives  a  weighty  reafon,  for  examining  the 
ftate  of  it  with  much  attention  ;  and  for  under- 
Handing  well  the  difficult  places,  which  there  are 
in  the  pafTage. 

Anatomy  fhews  us  two  fuch  difficult  places  : 
the  one ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  bafon,  betwixt 
the  upper  part  of  the  os  facrum ,  which  projects 
Inwards*,  and  the  bones  of  the  pubis  :  and  it  may 
be  called  the  upper  contraction,  or  ftrait.  The 
&ther,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bafon,  betwixt  the 
eopcyx ,  the  point  of  the  os  facrum ,  and  the  tube- 
rofities  of  the  bones  of  the  ifchium ;  which  ought 
to  be  called  the  lower  contraction,  or  ftrait.  In 
the  natural  ftate,  thefe  contractions  in  the  form 
of  the  bafon,  though  real,  are  not  any  obftacle  to 
the  pafTage  of  the  child  :  but  they  are  found  to 
be  fo,  in  the  two  following  cafes. 

The  firft  is,  when  the  bones  of  the  bafon, 
being  of  a  good  conformation,  but  too  fmall, 
do  not  leave  a  fufficiently  wide  pafTage  betwixt 
them.  . 

The  other  is,  when  the  bones,  being  of  a  bad 
conformation,  although  otherwife  large  enough, 
ftraiten,  irregularly,  the  pafTage  which  is  left 
betwixt  them. 

Th efirft  cafe  is  very  rare,  even  in  very  young 
and  little  women  :  and  it  is  more  rare  flill,  that 
itoccafiorts  any  conflderable  difficulty  in  delivery ; 
when  the  child,  and  particularly  its  head,  have 
only  the  common  and  natural  fize.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  the  conduct  fhould  be  the  fame,  as  in  that 
where  the  pafTage  of  the  bones,  having  the  ufual 
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magnitude,  the  child  has  too  large  a  head  :  of 
which  we  fhall  fhall  fpeak  in  the  following  chap¬ 
ter ,  cafe  i. 

The  fecond  cafe  demands  a  more  particular 
explanation,  according  as  the  faulty  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  bones  of  the  bafon  renders  either  of 
the  ftraits  narrower. 

The  upper  ftrait  is  narrow,  contrary  to  na¬ 
ture,  by  the  faulty  conformation  of  the  bones, 
when  the  upper  convexity  of  the  os  facrum  pro¬ 
jects  too  much  into  the  bafon  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  bones  of  the  pubis ,  inftead  of  project¬ 
ing  outwards  as  they  naturally  do,  are  flat,  or 
even  convex  inwards.  In  this  cafe,  the  paftage, 
which  remains  between  the  os  facrum  and  the 
bones  of  the  pubis  %  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  child 
has  great  difficulty  to  pafs ;  and  fometimes  no 
poflibility  of  palfing  at  all. 

II.  The  contraction  of  the  lower  ft r ait  hap¬ 
pens  in  like  circumftances,  when  the  point  of 
the  os  facrum  is  too  long,  and  too  much  bent 
inwards^  the  coccyx  is  too  large  and  ft  iff;  and 
the  tuberoftties  of  the  bones  of  the  ifchium , 
are  too  long,  large,  and  crooked  ;  which  make 
the  paffage  betwixt  thefe  feveral  bones,  too  nar¬ 
row.  Thefe  faults  of  conformation  in  the  bones 
of  the  bafon,  are  the  confequences  of  rickety  dif- 
eafes,  that  the  women  have  had  in  their  infancy: 
and  they  are  only  found  in  women,  who  are  ill 
made,  lame,  crooked,  narrow  haunched,  or  ftrait 
backed,  and  ought  not  to  marry,  if  they  aCt 
rationally  ;  but  who  have,  neverthelefs,  more 
eagernefs  to  marry,  and  become  mothers,  than 
thole  who  are  the  beft  formed  for  it. 
k  In  the  narrow  ftate  of  the  upper  ftrait,  it 
would  be  well,  that  it  were  known  before  hand. 
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by  touching  the  pregnant  woman,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  firft  book,  chapter  i.  But,  at 
lead,  it  fhouid  be  diftinguifhed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  labour,  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  a  cer¬ 
tain  judgment  on  the  nature  of  the  parts,  and  on 
the  danger  of  the  delivery,  and  juftify,  before¬ 
hand,  by  prognofHcation,  the  bad  fuccefs  which 
there  is  reafon  to  fear :  and  more  particularly, 
in  order  to  difcoyer,  if  the  pailage  be  large 
enough  to  admit  of  an  attempt  to  delivery ;  or, 
if  it  be  abfolutely  impoffible  the  child  can  pafs 
through  it :  in  which  laft  cafe  there  remains  no 
refource,  but  the  Qefarean  operation,  as  we 
fhall  fee  below,  book  V.  chap,  6. 

It  is  not  only  requifite  in  this  unhappy  cafe, 
that  there  Ihould  be  room  enough  for  the  child 
to  pafs  :  but  it  is  necefifary,  alfo,  that  the  child 
ihould  prefent  itfelf,  direclly  by  the  head  *,  for 
no  aflilfance  can  be  given  to  it.  It  demands, 
moreover,  much  dexterity  to  pnrfue  the  proper 
meafures  in  this  delivery :  for  before  the  head 
be  in  the  orifice,  it  is  proper  to  turn  on  one 
fide,  the  face,  that  prefents  itfelf  downwards  : 
which  facilitates  its  palling  *  becaufe  the  head  is 
fmaller  from  one  ear  to  another,  than  from  the 
back  of  it  to  the  nofe.  For  the  fame  reafon,  as 
foon  as  the  head  has  pafied,  it  is  proper  to  place 
the  Ihoulders  flat,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  paiTage.  But  if  the  head  and  Ihoulders 
locked  in  the  Trait,  cannot  come  forwards,  it  is 
right  to  have  recourie  to  the  crooked  forceps  of 
Mr.  Levret ,  which  has  fometimes  fucceeded  in 
this  cafe  and,  if  this  expedient  fail,  to  take  the 
deplorable  method  of  difmembring  the  child,  in 
order  to  extrad  it  by  pieces.  I  know  that  this 

pro- 
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proportion  alone,  will  determine  the  midwives 
not  ro  take  upon  them  fuch  a  delivery. 

The  flop  of  the  child  at  the  lower  flrait,  is 
lefs  bad  in  its  conlequences.  To  fucceed  in  that 
cafe,  it  is  requifite  to  pufli  the  coccyx  outwards* 
to  greale  well  the  pafiage;  to  feparate  with  dex¬ 
terity,  that  which  obftrudts  the  child  ;  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  pafs  a  finger,  greafed,  under  its 
arm-pit,  in  order  to  ufe  it  as  a  crotchet;  to  make 
the  woman  cough,  fneeze,  or  vomit ;  and,  if 
thefe  expedients  be  ineffectual,  to  employ  the 
crooked  forceps  of  Mr.  Levrei ,  which  may,  in 
this  cafe,  be  ufed  more  commodioufly,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully,  than  in  the  preceding. 

It  mult  not  be  omitted  to  mention,  that  there 
are,  in  thefe  deliveries,  two  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  but  both  very  uncertain,  and  often  very 
infufficient.  The  one,  that  the  bones  ofth  ft  pubis % 
and  even  thofe  of  the  ilium,  feparate :  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  pafiage  of  the  bafon  a  little  larger.  But 
this  only  happens  in  young  perfons,  in  whom  the 
articulations  of  the  bones  are  flill  lax,  and  che  car¬ 
tilages  foft ;  and  not  then  always.  The  other, 
that  the  head  of  the  child,  which  is  the  larged 
part  of  it,  and  confequently  has  the  mod:  diffi¬ 
culty  to  pafs,  elongates  and  adapts  itfelf  to  the 
form  of  the  pafiage.  As  the  futures  of  the  era - 
mum,  are  membranous  in  children,  the  bones 
of  the  head  flexible,  and  the  articulations  lax,  the 
efforts  of  the  child  make  the  head  receive  the 
form  which  agrees  with  the  figure  of  the  pafiage. 
If  it  be  round,  but  narrow,  the  head  lengthens 
dtfeif,  and  becomes  round :  if  it  be  narrow,  and 
flat,  the  head  lengthens  and  flattens  itfelf. 

As  in  this  cafe,  it  is  neceilary,  in  order  that 
the  head  of  the  child  may  model  itfelf,  agree¬ 
ably 


I. 
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sbly  to  the  opening  of  the  pafiTage,  that  it  fhould 
be  forcibly  puffied  into  it ;  which  can  only  be, 
when  the  child  prefects  itfelf  by  the  head,  and 
can  firetch  itfelf  by  the  hold  of  its  feet^  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  can  be  entertain¬ 
ed,  when  the  delivery  is  not  made  by  the  head.' 
But  if,  unluckily,  the  child  prefen t  itfelf  by 
the  feet,  it  is  almoft  certain,  that  it  can  never 
come  forth,  except  by  leaving  the  head  in  the 
pafiTage. 

If  there  be  fufficient  good  fortune  to  extraCt 
the  child  alive  in  thefe  deliveries,  the  firft  care 
fhould  always  be  to  baptize  it.  It  would  have  been 
well,  indeed,  to  have  baptized  it  before  by  in¬ 
action  ;  if  the  thing  had  been  practicable.  After 
this,  the  head  mull  be  gently  rectified,  as  it 
will  be  out  of  form  ;  and  if  there  be  any  hurts  on 
the  body,  they  fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  beaten  up  with  a  little  red  wine  warmed* 

CASE  VI. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  coccyx,  in 

particular . 

T  H  E  coccyx ,  which,  as  has  been  deferihed* 
hook  I.  chap.  i.  terminates  the  point  of  the  os 
facrum ,  to  which  it  is  affixed,  bends  back  natu¬ 
rally  towards  the  fundament,  and  contracts  the 
circumference  of  the  opening  of  the  bafon,  with¬ 
out  doing  harm  to  the  delivery,  in  its  ordinary 
(fate  ;  either  becaufe  it  is  not  long  enough,  to 
diminifh  the  circumference  of  the  balon  *,  or  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  flexible,  and  yields  eafily  to  the  force 
of  the  child  ;  which  in  coming  forth,  puffies  ic 
outwards.  But,  as  we  have  laid  above,  it  makes-' 

a  more 
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a  more  confiderable  obftacle,  in  two  cafes .  The 
fir  ft  ^  when  it  is  longer  than  common  *,  that  is  to 
fay,  compofed  of  five  fucceffive  bones,  inftead 
of  four;  which  happens  in  certain  fubjedls.  The 
other,  when  it  is  hard  and  inflexible ;  which 
happens  in  older  women,  by  the  induration  of 
the  cartilages,  that  unite  with  the  bones  of  the 
coccyx ,  and  of  the  ligament  that  covers  them. 

When  the  midwife  has  dii'covered  this  ob¬ 
ftacle,  which  it  is  very  eafy  to  diftinguifh,  Ihe 
fhould  pufti  the  coccyx  outwards,  by  introducing 
one  of  her  fingers  into  the  fundament,  and  en- 
larging  the  pafiage.  Sometimes,  as  the  bones 
of  the  coccyx  are  not  flexible,,  fome  of  them  are 
difplaced;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  diflocated: 
but  the  mifchief  is  not  great.  After  delivery, 
they  may  be  eafily  put  in  their  place,  or  reduced; 
and  this  momentary  diforder  has  no  confe- 
quences. 


CHAR  II. 

* 

Of  hard  and  difficult  labour s9  which  proceed  from 

the  child. 

«■  11 .  . 

TH  E  child  may,  itfelf,  do  harm,  in  the 
pafiage  out,  and  render  the  delivery  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  and,  indeed,  it  aftually  does  fo  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cafes. 

.  -  .  .  <  .  '  -  .  .  ,  ;  ^  *  -  , 
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.  CASE  I. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  comes  from  the  child's  head 

being  too  big . 

CHILDREN  are  not,  all  of  them,  of 
the  fame  fize  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  deli¬ 
very  of  thofe  that  are  bigger,  is  always  more 
difficult,  than  of  thofe  which  are  lefs.  Rut  the 
difference  in  the  fize  of  children,  with  relation 
to  the  reft  of  the  body,  is  never  very  confider- 
able,  nor  augments  much  the  difficulty  of  the 
delivery.^  The  cafe  in  quefticn,  regards,  there¬ 
fore,  only  the  head  and  (boulders  ;  which  are 
the  parts  of  the  body  of  the  child  that  have  the 
greateft  volume,  and  are  fometimes  extraordi¬ 
narily  large;  and,  in  that  cafe,  render  delivery- 
very  laborious.  This  extraordinary  fize  of  the 
head  and  (houlders  of  children,  may  be  fome¬ 
times  a  fault  of  conformation,  but  moft  gene¬ 
rally,  it  is  a  confequence  of  the  refemblanee  of 
children  to  their  fathers,  which  have  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  large  head  and  (houlders. 

Every  thing  well  conlidered,  this  cafe  is,  in 
fid,  the  fame,  as  that,  when  the  opening  of 
the  bafon  is  too  final!,  of  which  we  have  fpoken 
in  the  laft  chapter,  Cafe  the  fifth .  For  as  it  is 
requifite  to  the  coming  forth  of  the  child,  that 
there  fhould  be  a  certain  proportion  between  its 
head,  which  is  to  come  out,  and  the  paffage, 
the  difficulty  becomes  the  fame,  whether  the 
opening  of  the  bafon  be  too  little,  the  head 
and  (houlders  of  the  child  being  only  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fize;  or  the  head  and  Ihoulders  too  big,  the 
opening  of  the  bafon  being  as  large  as  it  ought 

to  be,  I.  It 

,  \  , 
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I.  It  refults  from  thence,  that  when  the  child 
is  too  big,  it  is  advantageous  on  two  accounts, 
that  it  prefent  itfelf  by  the  head,  rather  than  by 
the  feet,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  cafe 
where  the  opening  of  the  bafon  is  too  narrow. 
The  Jirfty  that,  in  the  delivery  by  the  head,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  waters  remain  in  the  cover¬ 
ings,  which  hinders  the  child  from  becoming 
dry,  and  being  too  clofely  embraced  by  the 
uterus :  whereas,  in  the  delivery  by  the  feet, 
thefe  two  inconveniencies  happen,  from  a  total 
difcharge  of  the  waters.  The  fecond ,  that,  in 
the  delivery  which  is  made  by  the  head,  the 
child  dretching  itfelf  by  the  feet,  and  being 
protruded  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus ,  a6ts 
ftrongly  againd  the  orifice,  to  open  itfelf  a  way 
there,  by  dilating  it ;  or  at  lead,  to  mode)  its  head 
by  elongating  it  •,  in  which  it  often  fucceeds  ; 
whereas  thefe  two  fuccours  fail,  in  the  delivery 
by  the  feet ;  as  has  been  already  remarked  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

If  the  child,  therefore,  prefent  itfelf  by  the 
head,  with  the  face  turned  downwards,  as  is 
common  in  this  fituation,  the  mid  wife  Ihould  be¬ 
gin  by  exhorting  the  woman  in  labour,  to  take 
courage,  and  be  patient,  adoring  her  of  good 
fuccefs. 

She  mud  add,  neverthelefs,  by  dilating  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  gently  ;  by  often  anointing 
it  with  frefh  butter  ;  by  feuarating  the  coccyx  * 
by  giving  fame  fmall  broth,  or  weak  cordial ; 
and  by  always  taking  care  to  urge  the  woman  to 
make  water,  from  time  to  time,  if  the  labour 
be  long. 

O  <»  • 

She  may,  when  die  judges  it  to  be  proper, 
drengchen  the  efforts  of  the  mother  and  child, 

•  K  by 
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by  making  the  woman  fneeze  or  vomit;  by 
fternutatories,  or  emetics  ;  or  by  exciting  her  to 
ftrong  pains,  by  irritating  clyfters.  Lafliy,  if 
Ihe  fee  the  head  has  got  into  the  paffage,  fhe 
fhould  watch,  to  take  advantage  of  fome  good 
efforts,  to  make  the  {boulders  advance  into  it 
without  delay  :  and  if  fhe  fucceed  in  this,  fhe 
may  confider  the  delivery  as  completed. 

II.  But,  if  the  child  prefent  kfelf  by  the  feet; 
or  the  bad  pofition,  in  which  it  is  in  the  uterus y 
render  it  neceffary  to  reduce  it  to  this  fituation  ; 
the  delivery  muft  be  battened,  becaufe  the 
waters  are  difcharged ;  the  child  remains  dry 
and  all  delays  are  detrimental. 

This  is  effected  without  difficulty,  as  far  as 
the  buttocks.  But  then,  fuppofing  the  child  has 
its  face  forwards,  which  is  common  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  it  is  proper  to  turn  it,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  chin  from  catching  againft  the  bones  of  the 
pubis .  This  being  done,  it  fhould  be  continued 
to  pull  the  child  gently,  till  the  fhoulders  be 
within  the  paifage  :  and,  if  they  get  through,  to 
manage  fo,  that  the  head  may  immediately  fuc¬ 
ceed  them  ;  and  advantage  fhould  be  taken  of 
the  dilatation,  which  the  fhoulders  have  pro¬ 
duced.  By  thefe  means,  this  delivery  may  fuc¬ 
ceed  ;  but  it  is  very  rare  that  the  volume  of  the 
head,  while  it  prefeves  its  roundnefs,  does  not 
create  an  obifacle,  often  infuraiountable. 


C  A  S  E 
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CASE  II. 

Of  the  difficulty,  which  proceeds  from  the  child's 

being  dropfical. 

IT  is  only  the  dropfy  of  the  head,  or  hydro - 
tephalon  ♦,  or  dropfy  of  the  abdomen ,  or  afcites  $ 
that  can  do  any  harm  to  delivery.  The  one,  by 
enlarging  the  head  :  the  other,  by  tumifying  the 
belly.  As  to  the  dropfy  of  the  bread,  fuppofing 
it  ever  does  happen  to  children  in  the  womb  of 
their  mothers ;  as  it  does  not  fwell  the  bread, 
it  cannot  well  be  comprized  in  the  caufes  of  a 
hard  labour. 

Thefe  dropfies  happen  to  children  in  their 
mothers  wombs,  as  well  as  after  they  are  born  : 
of  which  inftances  are  not  rare.  They  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufes ;  which  I  fhall  not  now 
take  under  confideration  :  becaufe  the  objedt 
here  is,  not  how  to  remedy  the  diforder  *,  but 
the  difficulty,  which  it  occafions  to  delivery. 

The  principal  attention  of  the  midwife  mu  ft 
be,  to  affure  herfelf  of  the  reality  of  the  dropfy. 
For  great  care  mud  be  taken,  not  to  employ 
means  which  may  be  fatal,  unlefs  compelled  to 
It,  by  the  certainty  of  the  exigence  of  the  dif- 
order  *,  or  the  known  inefficacy  of  all  other  re- 
fources. 

ift.  The  coverings  being  torn,  and  the  child 
prefented  naked,  the  dropfy  of  the  brain  may  be 
diftinguiffied :  becaufe  the  head,  which  offers 
itfelf,  is  fiat,  and  much  more  extended  than  it 
ought  to  be  :  becaufe  the  futures,  particularly 
the  fagutal  future,  are  much  more  difiant  than 
they  commonly  are,  and  the  foniienliis  is  ex- 

K  2  tremely 
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tremely  large  :  and  beeaufe  the  interfaces  of  the 
futures,  particularly  of  the  fonticulus ,  are  very 
foft,  and  lax. 

2dly.  In  the  fame  circurndances,  the  dropfy 
of  the  abdomen  is  didinguilhed :  beeaufe  that  the 
child,  the  head  and  fhoulders  having  palled,  re¬ 
mains  fixed  in  the  pafifage  by  the  belly  ;  and  be- 
caufe  a  hand,  well  greafed,  being  thruft  into  th^e 
uterus ,  along  the  bread  of  the  child,  to  the  pit 
of  the  domaeh,  the  largenefs  of  the  belly  is  per¬ 
ceived. 

In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  fird  endeavour  fhould 
be,  to  procure  the  delivery  in  the  common  way; 
which  often  fucceeds,  when  the  dropfy  is  not 
confiderable ♦,  or  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  gives 
way  to  an  adequate  dilatation.  It  is  proper  then 
to  employ,  and  with  due  patience,  all  the  ex¬ 
pedients  which  have  been  enumerated,  for  the 
delivery  of  children  that  have  a  very  large  head. 

But,  if  both  thefe  expedients  fail*  and  it  ap¬ 
pear,  the  woman  is  on  the  point  of  being  lod,  by 
the  hardnefs  and  continuance  of  the  labour,  it 
becomes  requifite  to  evacuate  the  waters  of  the 
dropfy,  by  a,  method  that  is  violent,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  certain  danger  to  the  child.  But 
the  neceffity  there  is  to  lave  the  mother,  mud 
juftify  the  taking  fo  cruel  a  dep  :  efpecially,  as 
there  is  little  realon  to  hope  that  children  will 
live,  who  are  attacked  in  their  mothers  womb, 
with  two  difeafes,  aimed  always  mortal. 

I.  In  the  hydrocephalon ,  therefore,  firft ,  the 
left  hand,  being  well  greafed,  mud  be  put  into 
the  uterus ,  up  to  the  fonticulus  of  the  head  of  the 
child. 

2dly.  A  trochar  of  diffident  length,  of  which 
the  point  mud  be  armed  with  a  button  of  wax. 
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to  hinder  its  making  any  wound  in  the  intro- 
du 61  ion  of  it,  muft  be  paffed  by  the  right  hand 
along  the  left. 

gdly.  The  point  of  the  trochar  mud  be 
guided,  by  the  left  hand,  to  the  fonticulus\  where 
it  muft  be  plunged  in ;  and  the  pointed  part 
being  drawn  out,  the  water  mud  be  differed  to 
difcharge  itfelf. 

4thly.  By  this  means  the  hand  will  become 
Bat,  and  pafs  eafily  ;  and  the  red  of  the  body 
will  follow,  without  trouble ;  for,  in  this  date, 
the  child  is  emaciated. 

IL  In  like  manner,  in  the  a  f cites  \  firfi ,  fome 
greaied  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  mud  be  con¬ 
veyed  along  the  bread  of  the  child,  to  the  pit 
of  the  domach. 

2dly.  A  long  trochar,  of  which  the  point  is 
defended  with  a  button  of  wax,  mud  be  thrud, 
with  the  other  hand,  betwixt  the  body  of  the 
child ;  and  the  introduced  fingers,  to  the  belly 
of  the  child. 

^dly.  The  point  of  the  trochar  mud  be  di- 
icdied  by  the  fingers,  which  are  in  the  uterus ; 
and  pufhed  into  the  belly  :  and,  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  pundturing  part,  the  water  mud  be  dif- 
charged  :  after  which,  the  delivery  mud  be  per¬ 
formed  fpontaneoufly. 

But,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  before  thefe  fatal 
pradlices  be  executed,  the  child  fhould  be  bap¬ 
tized.  This  would  be  eafily  done,  if  any  of  its 
, members  appeared  externally  j  but  as  none  do 
appear,  it  mud  be  by  injedtion  :  which  is  an  au¬ 
thorized  ufage,  as  we  fhall  fee  at  the  end  of  the 
treatife.  A  fyringe,  with  a  long  pipe,  fhould, 
therefore,  be  had  full  of  warm  water  *,  and,  by 
cfee  help  of  the  left  hand,  introduced  into  the 
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uterus.  The  pipe  fhouid  then  be  conduced  to 
fome  part  of  the  child  diverted  of  the  coverings  , 
and,  by  pu filing  with  the  right  hand,  the  piftor$ 
will  throw  the  water  on  the  child  ;  the  midwife 
pronouncing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  facramental 
words. 

■  ■  *  .  ,  .  -  ■  .. 

CASE  III. 

Of  the  difficulty,  which  comes  from  the  child's  being 

of  a  monfir ou s  form. 

THE  generation  of  monfters  is  a  myftery  in 
nature,  into  which  the  curiofity  of  philofophers 
cannot  pry  hitherto  *,  nor  will  perhaps  ever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  we  may  reafonably  prefume.  It 
is  difputed,  whether  moulders  come  from  the 
conjundion  of  two  germs-,  or,  be  originally 
formed  fo.  The  firft  of  thefe  fuppofitions  crou¬ 
ches  under  the  weight  of  the  objections,  which 
load  it :  as  to  the  other,  it  has  been  dared  to  afk, 
what  reafons  the  author  of  nature  could  have  to 
form  them?  and,  as  none  could  be  imagined, 
there  has  been  little  wanting,  to  have  the  te¬ 
merity  of  blaming  him.  -  > 

I  avoid  engaging  myfelf  in  Rich  intricate  dif¬ 
ficulties  *,  becaufe  I  cannot  flatter  myfelf  with 
being  able  to  refolve  them  :  and,  moreover,  I  am 
fenfible,  Rich  vain  fpeculations  are  of  no  ufe  in 
the  art  of  midwifery  *,  which  \s  the  proper  fub- 
jed  before  us.  It  is  Rifficient,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  there  are,  in  general,  two  forts  of 
monflers :  fome,  in  whom  there  is  a  defed,  with 
refped  to  certain  parts ;  parts  that  are  wanting, 
a  defetlu :  and  others,  where  there  is  a  redun¬ 
dancy 
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dancy  of  fame  limbs  which  are  fuperfluous,  ab 

escceffu . 

The  firfl  kind  of  monfters  caufe  no  impedi¬ 
ment:  to  delivery  :  but  the  fame  does  not  hold 
good  of  the  other:  as  it  may  be  eafiiy  believed. 

Neverthelefs,  among  the  monfters  of  the  latter 
kind  there  are  fome,  which  do  more  harm  to  de¬ 
livery  than  others.  A  child,  for  example,  which 
ffiould  have  two  heads,  would  be  more  difficult 
to  deliver,  than  one  which  ffiould  have  three 
arms :  and  one  which  ffiould  have  three  arms, 
than  another  which  ffiould  have  four  ears  on  its 
head  ;  or  fix  fingers  on  its  hand. 

It  is  often  very  difficult,  to  diftinguiffi.  when 
the  child  is  monftrous.  An  attentive  refleRioa, 
and  careful  examination,  may,  neverthelefs,  en¬ 
able  any  one  to  form  a  judgment,  after  having 
torn  the  coverings,  and  handled  the  child  na¬ 
ked,  whether  it  have  any  confiderable  deviation 
from  its  natural  ftate.  It  may  be  thus  perceived, 
when  it  has  two  heads,  if  it  prefent  itfelf  by  the 
head :  or,  when  it  has  four  legs,  if  it  p  refen  ts 
itfelf  by  the  feet.  A  certainty  being  had  of  the 
Rate  of  the  child,  it  is  requifite  to  do  ail  that  is 
poffible,  to  procure  its  coming  forth,  however 
monflrous  it  may  be*,  and  to  employ,  for  this 
end,  all  the  means  which  have  been  propofed 
for  difficult  deliveries :  as  undtions,  and  dilata¬ 
tions  of  the  orifice  •,  reparations  of  the  coccyx ; 
fomentations  ;  clyfters  ;  fternutatories;  and  e- 
metics.  But  when  it  appears,  that  all  thefe 
means  are  in  vain ;  and  the  fpi.fi ts  and  ftrength 
of  the  mother  fail ;  it  is  proper,  in  fuch  an  exi¬ 
gence,  in  order  to  fave  her,  to  difmember  the 
child  in  the  uterus ,  after  having  baptized  it ;  as 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  cafe.  But 

K  4  I  do 
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I  do  not  believe,  that  any  midwives  are  either 
courageous  or  expert  enough  for  fuch  an  opera- 
tion :  and  therefore  advife  the  calling  in  an 
accoucheur . 

CASE  IV. 

Of  the  difficulty ,  which  proceeds  from  there  being 
two  children  in  the  uterus. 

TWINS  have  each  their  particular  after¬ 
birth*,  adhere  each  to  a  diftindt  placenta  \  are  in- 
clofed  in  feparate  coverings  *.  and  have  no  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other,  till  thefe  coverings  be  torn; 
which  happens  but  rarely  in  the  uterus ,  at  the 
approach  of  the  delivery,  and  never  at  all  in 
the  place  where  they  touch  :  becaufe,  in  that 
place  they  are  ftrongeft  by  being  conjoined.  In 
ihort,  twins  are  as  different  pregnancies,  entirely 
diftindt  from  each  other. 

It  may  be  fufpedled,  in  the  laft  months,  that  a 
pregnant  woman  bears  two  children,  when  her 
belly  is  very  large  and  heavy  :  when  it  feems  fe«* 
parated  into  two  parts,  by  a  line  in  the  middle: 
when  two  different  motions  are  diftinguifhed  in 
it,  in  two  different  places.  But  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  mo  certainty  of  the  cxiftence  of  twins,  till 
the  uterus  be  fufficiently  open  in  the  labour,  to 
admit  of  a  finger  being  introduced  ;  by  which 
two  children  may  be  felt. 

Twins  impede  delivery,  from  two  reafons. 
Firft ,  Becaufe  they  mutually  hinder  each  other 
from  making  the  turn  in  a  regular  manner,  at 
the  approach  of  delivery :  which  occafions  that 
one  of  them  is  aim  oft  always  ill  placed ;  and 
feme  times  even  both  of  them.  Secondly >  Be- 

c  a  ufe 
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caufe  both  fometimes  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
paffage  :  or,  at  leafb  prefent  there  fome  of  their 
members,  as  a  leg,  or  an  arm*,  which  prevents, 
or  renders  difficult,  the  coming  out  of  that, 
which  prefents  itfelf  rightly. 

After  having  difcovered  that  there  are  twins, 
it  is  proper  to  begin  by  delivering  that,  which 
is  neareft  the  paffage.  If  it  prefent  itfelf  by  the 
head,  with  the  face  downwards,  as  happens 
when  it  has  made  a  regular  turn,  it  fhould  be 
delivered  in  that  manner  :  obferving  all  the  ne- 
ceffary  precautions  ;  and  giving  ail  the  affiftance 
poffible  to  the  woman  in  labour.  If  th t  placenta 
follow  the  child,  after  having  tied  the  cord  at 
two  ringers  breadth  from  the  navel,  it  fhould  be 
cut ;  and  the  child  fhould  be  given  to  the  nurfe  ; 
in  order  to  apply  folely  to  the  delivery  of  the 
other  child.  But  if  the  'placenta  adhere  to  the 
uterus ,  as  is  common  ;  inftead  of  feparating  it, 
which  would  occafion  too  great  an  effufion  of 
blood,  two  ligatures  fhould  be  made  on  the  cord: 
the  one  near  the  navel  of  the  child ;  and  the 
other  four  fingers  breadth  diftant :  after  which, 
the  cord  fhould  be  cut  betwixt  them  ;  the  child 
given  to  the  nurfe  *,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
placenta  deferred,  till  after  the  delivery  of  the 
other  child:  which  fhould  be  attempted  without 
delay.  / 

If  the  firff  child  prefent  itfelf  by  the  feet,  or 
in  any  bad  pofture,  which  makes  it  neceffary  to 
reduce  it  into  this  fituation,  the  delivery  fhould 
be  made  in  this  manner*,  taking  great  care,  that 
the  two  feet  which  are  gamed  belong  to  the  fame 
child  :  obferving  attentively,  alfo,  when  the 
child  is  come  forth  to  the  buttocks,  to  turn  it, 
in  order  to  place  it  with  the  face  downwards. 

Com- 
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Commonly  the  two  after- births  come  out  then* 
with  the  other  child  ;  and  the  delivery  is  com- 
pleted.  In  any  cafe,  after  having  made  two  li¬ 
gatures  in  the  cord,  and  cut  it  betwixt  them, 
the  child  (hould  be  given  to  the  nurfe  ;  and  it 
Ihould  be  endeavoured  to  feparate  the  double 
placenta  which  adheres  to  the  uterus  \  in  which 
the  method  fhould  be  purfued,  that  will  be  laid 
down  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  hard  and  difficult  labours  which  proceed  from 

the  after -birth* 

TH  E  after-birth  comprehends  the  placenta 9 
the  cord,  and  the  coats,  or  coverings,  of 
the  child.  As  each  of  thefe  parts  may  do  harm 
to  delivery,  feverai  different  cafes  may  refuk 
thence. 

CASE  I. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  placenta’s 
prefenting  it f elf  the  firfi  in  ihepaffiage. 

THE  placenta  remains  connedted  with  the 
uterus ,  during  the  labour,  and  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  :  becaufe  the  delivery  is  made  by  this 
means,  without  much  lofs  of  blood.  But,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  labour,  the  kickings  of  the 
child,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus ,  and  the 
pulling  by  the  cord,  which  the  child  draws 
fiong  with  k  in  coming  forth,  feparate  it  and 
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it  generally  follows  the  child.  But  this  order 
is  inverted,  when  two  circumftances.  happen. 
Sometimes  the  placenta  feparates,  as  loon  as  the 
child  *,  and  falls,  even  before  it,  on  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus ,  which  is  the  cafe  to  be  confidered 
here.  At  other  times,  it.  remains  connected 
with  the  uterus ,  after  the  paffing  out  of  the 
child  :  which  makes  the  cafe  we  shall  fpeak  of 
in  the  next  article. 

The  placenta  feparates  itfelf  fooner  than  it 
fhould,  in  two  cafes,  jft.  When  the  umbilical 
cord  is  too  fhort ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame,  when  it  is  twifted  around  the  child,  or 
any  of  its  limbs.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  child  in 
turning,  draws  the  cord  ;  and  the  cord  feparates 
the  placenta,  zdly.  When  the  woman  makes 
any  falfe  ftep,  falls,  or  fuffers  too  ftrong  a 
fhake,  towards  the  end  of  her  time. 

This  accident  does  not  commonly  happen,  in 
cither  of  thefe  cafes,  but  to  women  who  have 
their  uterus  weak,  thin,  and  not  pulpous  :  or 
relaxed  and  glutinous,  which  occafions  the  uni¬ 
on  with  the  placenta ,  not  to  have  a  fufficient 
ftrong  adhefion. 

When  th t placenta  is  feparated  fooner  than  it 
fhould  be,  two  bad  confequences  follow  from  it. 
The  one  is  a  profufe  haemorrhage,  during  the 
labour,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  woman.  This 
haemorrhage  happens,  becaufe  the  cecal  veins, 
or  veinous  appendices ,  are  difengaged  from  the 
placenta  *,  and  difcharge  the  blood  with  a  full 
ftream,  into  the  uterus ,  The  other  is,  that  the 
placenta  falling  at  firft  upon  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus ,  weakens  by  its  foftnefs,  the  effects  of  the 
efforts,  that  the  head  of  the  child  would  make  : 
which  renders  the  labour  more  long. 


It 
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It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  haften  the  deli¬ 
very:  as  the  woman  is  in  danger  in  this  fituation. 
For  this  reafon,  if  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  be  fuf- 
ciently  open  ;  or,  if  it  be  not  fo,  after  having 
fofficiently  dilated  it;  the  bod)?',  which  prefents 
Itfelf  fhould  be  examined  :  and  it  may  be  judg¬ 
ed  to  be  th e~placenta,  if  it  felt  to  be  a  fpongy 
foft  fubftance.  It  fhould  then  be  attempted,  to 
difpofe  of  it,  to  the  right,  or  left,  in  order  to 
reach  the  coats  of  the  child  ;  which  muft  be  torn 
by  the  nails  to  difcharge  the  waters.  But,  if 
there  be  too  much  trouble  in  putting  afide  the 
flacenta ,  the  method  may  be  purfued  of  tearing 
It,  and  afterwards  the  coats  which  are  under  it ; 
In  order  to  give  a  ready  vent  to  the  waters. 

Thefe  waters  being  difcharged,  the  haemorr¬ 
hage  will  be  diminifhed  near  half ;  becaule  the 
uterus  will  then  contract  itfelf;  and,  by  that 
means,  contraft  in  proportion,  the  cecal  veins, 
or  veinous  appendices ,  through  which  the  blood 
flows.  It  is  proper,  neverthelefs,  to  perfevere 
In  making  all  pofiible  difpatch  ;  and,  having 
difcovered  the  fituation  of  the  child,  by  the  tear¬ 
ing  the  coverings,  to  deliver  it  by  the  head 
without  delay,  if  the  head  prefents  itfelf;  or  by 
the  feet,  if  the  feet  prefent  themfeives ;  or  the 
bad  pofition  which  the  child  has  in  the  uterus 
makes  it  neceffary,  to  reduce  it  to  that  fituation: 
obferving,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  all  the  precau¬ 
tions  which  have  been  fo  often  recommended  ; 
accordingly  as  they  are  proper  to  each  kind  of 
delivery.  The  infant  being  come  forth,  and 
the  uterus  contracted,  the  haemorrhage  dimi- 
triihes,  or  ceafes  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
required,  than  to  leave  the  delivered  woman  at 
reft,  and  confine  her  to  boiled  meats,  to  avoid 
fever.  I  have 
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I  have  only  one  refledlion  to  add  here ;  which 
is,  that  if  the  placenta  have  already  got  through 
the  paffage,  and  fallen  into  the  vagina ,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  then  to  tear  the  coverings  immediately; 
to  difcharge  the  waters  ;  to  put  the  placenta  into 
the  uterus ,  by  bending  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  the  woman  ;  and,  to  procure  at  lafl, 
the  coming  forth  of  the  child,  feparately  from 
its  coverings  :  although  it  has  happened  more 
than  once,  in  this  cafe,  that  the  child  has  been 
delivered  with  all  its  coverings. 

CASE  II. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  there  is ,  to  deliver  the  wo¬ 
man  ,  when  the  after -birth ,  injlead  of  coming 
out  after  the  child ,  remains  in  the  uterus. 

THE  placenta  remains  connected  with  the 
uterus ,  after  the  coming  out  of  the  child,  from 
two  caufes.  The  firft  is,  when  the  uterus  is 
thick  and  pulpous  ;  which  makes  it  incorporate 
Itfelf  intimately  with  the  fmuofities  of  iht  pla¬ 
centa^  and  flraitly  embrace  the  eminences  of  it, 
which  are  buried  in  its  fubftance.  The  fecond 
is,  when  the  placenta  is  bigger  than  ordinary, 
or  is  itfelf  more  pulpous  ;  and,  coafequently, 
more  clofely  connected  with  the  uterus ,  and  in  a 
greater  portion  of  furface. 

When  it  it  is  found,  the  placenta  refills  being 
extrafled,  after  the  coming  out  of  the  child, 
two  ligatures  rouft  be  made  on  the  cord  :  the 
one,  at  two  fingers  breadth  from  the  navel;  the 
other,  four  fingers  higher.  After  having  cut 
die  cord  betwixt  them,  the  child  muft  be  put 
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away,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  attend  folely 
to  the  extraction  of  the  placenta . 

The  midwife  ihould  then  take  hold  of  the  um¬ 
bilical  cord  with  her  left  hand,  after  having  co« 
vered  it  with  a  piece  of  worn,  and  dry  linen,  to 
hinder  it  from  Aiding  through  her  hand.  In  this 
pofture,  {he  muft  take  care  not  to  draw  the  cord 
directly  towards  herfelf,  which  would  be  the  way 
to  occafion  a  reverfing  of  the  uterus  •,  birr  (he  mure 
introduce  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
well  greafed,  with  butter,  along  the  cord,  up 
to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  and  further,  if  fhe 
can  •,  and,  by  placing  this  finger  againft  the 
cord,  fhe  muft  pufh  it  gently,  fometimes  to  the 
right,  and  fometimes  to  the  left ;  fometimes 
upwards,  and  fometimes  downwards  ;  to  move 
the  'placenta ,  and  make  a  reparation  which  often 
fucceeds. 

If  this  firft  trial  fail,  it  would  be  well  to  fuffer 
the  uterus  to  contract  a  little  :  becaufe  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  in  contracting,  it  will  feparate  from 
the  placenta  •,  which  cannot  contract  in  like 
manner.  But  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  contracting  in  proportion, 
may  clofe  up  all  entrance  into  the  uterus .  This 
inconvenience  may,  neverthelefs,  be  prevented, 
by  holding,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  hand 
in  the  orifice,  to  keep  it  open  :  after  which,  a 
new  attempt  may  be  made  ^  and,  according  to 
appearance,  with  more  fuccefs. 

But  if  the  placenta  refill  (till,  there  is  a  necef- 
fuy  to  put  the  hand  along  the  cord,  to  the  pla¬ 
centa ,  to  force  a  reparation.  Care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  lay  hold  of  it  by  the  edge,  becaufe  a 
trsiftake  may  be  made,  and  it  may  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  uterus  \  which  would  be  fatal.  But 

it 
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it  may  be  taken  hold  of,  where  the  cord  is  con¬ 
joined  to  it,  by  thrufting  the  fore  finger  under 
the  ramifications  of  the  great-  branches  of  the 
umbilical  veins  and  arteries  ;  the  finger  being 
ufed  to  move,  and  feparate  t \iz  placenta. 

The  mifchief  is,  that  fometimes  in  the  firft 
trials,  by  drawing  the  cord  too  ftrongly,  they 
break  it,  or  tear  it  off*  and  nothing  then 
remains,  for  a  guide  to  the  placenta ,  in  order  to 
feparate  it  by  the  fingers,  as  we  have  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  It  may  be  well  conceived,  to  what 
danger  the  delivered  woman  would  be  expofed* 
If  hold  fhould  be  taken  of  the  uterus  inftead  of 
the  placenta.  It  is  proper,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to 
employ  an  intelligent  perfon  who  knows  how 
to  feek  for  th c  placenta  at  the  fundus  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  ;  who  can  diftinguifh  it  from  the  furface  of 
the  uterus ,  by  the  great  ramifications  of  vefTels* 
which  are  in  its  center ;  and  who,  after  having 
examined  the  whole,  can  feparate  it  by  putting 
his  finger  into  the  placenta ,  as  has  been  faid 
above.  But  if  any  edge  of  the  placenta  be  al¬ 
ready  divided  from  the  uterus ,  which  often  hap*  * 
pens,  the  contractions  would  be  much  more 
*afy ;  becaufe  the  reparation  may  be  continued 
to  be  made  from  this  place,  by  pulling  with 
one  finger,  the  feparated  piece  of  the  placenta 9 
and  pufhing  back  the  uterus  with  another. 

The  hand  introduced  into  the  uterus ,  may* 
at  the  fame  time,  be  made  ufe  of,  to  draw  out, 
or  take  away,  any  clots  of  coagulated  blood 
and  even  any  bits  of  th z  placenta  which  may  be 
found  there.  But  this  need  not  hinder  injections 
being  made  into  the  uterus ,  for  fame  days,  with 
warm  deception  of  mallows,  marfh- mallows* 
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and  linfeed,  in  order  that  no  foreign  matter  may 
be  left  there. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  thought  extraordinary, 
that  I  fhould  not  propofe  any  of  the  remedies 
that  the  greateft  part  of  authors  recommend  fa 
earneftly,  to  procure  the  coming  away  of  the 
placenta  when  remaining  in  the  uterus.  But  I 
have  never  found  any  virtue  in  thefe  remedies  r 
and  I  do  not  choofe  to  perpetuate  chimerical  pre¬ 
judices,  by  recording  medicines  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove. 

CASE  in. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  umbilical 
cord's  coming  out  before  the  child. 

THE  umbilical  cord  generally  follows  the 
child  in  delivery  :  but  fometimes  precedes  it ; 
and  prefents  itfelf  firft  to  the  paifage :  which  i3 
the  cafe  we  are  to  treat  of  here. 

This  accident  happens  commonly  in  one  of 
the  three  following  circumftances.  ift.  When 
the  cord  is  very  long  and  pendant,  adly.  When, 
the  child  is  long  kept  in  the  orifice ;  which  gives 
time  to  the  cord  to  Hide  thither.  3dly.  When 
the  waters  are  abundant,  and  draw  with  them 
the  cord,  in  flowing  out. 

In  general,  the  cord  may  get  into  the  pa (T 
age,  in  two  different  circumftances  :  either 
when  the  coverings  are  (till  intire  ;  or  when 
they  are  torn.  In  the  Lift  cafe,  it  is  eafily 
known,  that  the  cord  is  fallen  into  the  paffage  ; 
becaufe  it  may  be  touched  naked.  It  may  be 
known,  in  like  manner,  in  the  other  cafe, 
through  the  coverings :  although  it  cannot  be 

diftinguifned 
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diftinguifhed  fo  certainly  nor  eafily :  which 
fometimes  creates  a  neceffity  of  tearing  the  co¬ 
verings,  to  form  a  pofitive  judgment  :  and  this 
is,  indeed,  always  the  fafieft  method  *,  becaufe 
the  delivery  will  be  more  eafily  performed. 

This  being  done,  if  the  child  prefent  itfelf  by 
the  head,  the  cord  fhould  be  put  on  one  fide ; 
and  fhould  be  held  there  by  the  end,  with  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  till  the  fir  ft  effort,  which 
comes,  pufhes  the  head  of  the  child  into  the 
paffage.  The  confequences  of  which,  take  away 
all  caufe  of  apprehenfion,  as  to  the  coming  down 
of  the  cord.  The  delivery  may  be  afterwards 
made  in  the  common  manner-,  obferving  the 
precautions  fo  often  recommended. 

But  if  the  child  prefents  the  feet,  or  the  bad 
pofition  in  which  it  is  in  the  uterus ,  renders  that 
iituation  neceffary,  expedition  fhould  be  ufed  to 
obtain  it  ;  after  having  put  the  cord  afide,  and 
within  the  orifice  :  which  fhould  be  done  with 
all  the  requifite  care:  and  then  the  reft  of  the 
delivery  will  be  eafy. 

There  is  a  cafe,  which  often  happens,  that 
fhould  not  be  omitted,  where  the  cord  embar- 
raffes,  and  retards  delivery.  This  is,  wdien  it  is 
once  or  twice  entwined  round  the  neck  of  the 
child.  If  thefe  windings  round  the  neck  be 
loofe,  there  is  no  occafion  to  regard  them  ;  bur, 
if  they  be  ftrait,  and  the  child  be  fuffered  to 
come  forwards,  in  that  ftate,  either  it  will  be 
ftrangled,  or  it  will  make  a  violent  feparation  of 
the  placenta  and,  fometimes,  even  caufe  the 
uterus  to  be  reverfed. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  afford  a  quick  re¬ 
lief,  before  the  child  has  got  further  in  the  pafT- 
age.  In  order  to  this,  the  woman  fhould  be 

L  placed 
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placed  with  her  face  downwards,  her  body 
loweft,  and  buttocks  highefh  in  order  that  the 
uterus  may  be  thruft  back  into  the  belly,  and 
the  child  into  the  fundus  of  the  uterus .  Ad¬ 
vantage  mud:  then  be  taken  of  the  room 
which  this  fituation  gives,  to  pafs  once,  or 
twice,  if  it  be  necefTary,  the  cord,  above  the 
head  of  the  child*,  and  to  free  it  from  the  neck: 
after  which,  nothing  more  remains  than  to  con- 
dud  the  delivery  according  to  the  common  rules. 

CASE  IV. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  comes  from  the  coverings : 

I  T  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  uterus  mud:  be  retained  in  the  natural 
delivery  *,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  motions  of 
the  child,  in  its  coverings  *,  to  prefer ve  the  lup- 
plenefs  and  lubricity  of  thofe  coverings  and  the 
child  ;  and  to  hinder  the  indammationand  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  inner  lurface  of  the  uterus . 

Conformably  to  this  principle,  the  waters  are 
fuffered  to  form  them  (elves  *,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
colled  in  the  vagina ,  in  a  bag,  made  by  the  di- 
flenfion  of  the  coverings,  till  fuch  time  as 
the  head  of  the  child  has  got  within  the 
paffage.  Then  the  adion  of  the  child  on  the 
waters  of  this  bag,  tears  the  coverings,  which 
form  it ;  the  waters  themfelves  are  difcharged ; 
and  the  delivery  is  happily  performed. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  thefe  coverings 
are  fo  drong,  or  thick,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
child  are  not  fufficient  to  break  them  ;  which 
flops  the  progrefs  of  the  delivery,  and  hinders 
the  child  from  coming  forwards.  To  remove 

this 
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this  o^ftacle,  the  coverings  fhould  be  torn,  by 
the  midwife  :  who  fhould  not  negleft  to  do  it : 
after  which,  the  delivery  is  attended  with  no 
farther  difficulty. 

I  muft  only  caution  the  midwives,  who  have 
but  little  experience,  id.  That  thefe  coverings 
muft  not  be  torn  till  there  be  a  full  certainty, 
that  half  the  head  of  the  child  has  got  into  the 
paffiage  :  in  order  that  the  fecond  waters,  which 
are  behind  the  child,  and  of  which  the  prefence 
is  ftill  neceffiary,  may  not  be  difcharged.  2dly. 
That  it  is  proper,  to  tear  the  coats  with  the  nails, 
which  are  fufticient  for  this  operation  ;  or  if  that 
fhouid  not  be  practicable  in  any  cafe,  with  a 
little  biftory,  very  fhort,  which  muft  be  con¬ 
veyed  thither  between  the  fingers* * 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

r  ‘ 

Of  hard  and  difficult  labours ,  from  caufes  merely 

accidental * 

1 

C  A  S  E  I. 

•V  N 

Of  the  difficulty ,  which  proceeds  from  abortion . 

* 

I  Have  no  defign  here  to  treat  of  abortion,  in 
the  full  extent,  which  the  importance  of  the 
fubjecl  may  feem  to  demand  •,  becaufe  I  have 
already  fpoken  amply  of  it,  in  the  ireatife  of  dif- 
eafes  in  women ,  book  III.  chap .  12.  I  do  not 
think,  moreover,  that  it  is  proper  for  midwives 
to  load  th.emfelves  with  much  theory  concerning 
abortion :  all  that  i.s  material  for  them  to 

L  2  .  know. 
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know,  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following 
articles. 

I.  How  they  ought  to  conduct  themfelves  in 
the  cafe  of  a  pregnant  woman,  where  there  is  a 
danger  of  a  mifcarriage,  but  not  fuch  as  is  cer¬ 
tain. 

II.  What  is  proper  for  the  midwife  to  do 
when  the  abortion  is  certain. 

III.  Laftly,  How  fne  fhould  a£l,  if  fhe  be 
ever  called  to  a  woman,  who  has  procured  the 
abortion  herfelf,  but  who,  frighted  with  the  dan¬ 
ger,  begs  fome  afliftance. 

ARTICLE  L 

How  a  midwife  ought  to  conduct  herfelf  in  the  cafe 
of  a  pregnant  woman ,  where  there  is  a  danger 
of  a  mifcarriage ,  but  not  fuch  as  is  certain . 

IT  muft  be  underftood  here,  that  what  is  faid 
relates  only  to  hurts  merely  accidental,  which 
come  from  fome  exterior  caufe ;  fuch  as  a 
fall ;  falfe  ftep  ;  blow  on  the  belly  ;  an  obfti- 
nate  cough ;  vomiting  ;  or  fprain  from  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  riding,  dancing,  running,  fquall- 
ing,  or  lifting  any  burthen.  If,  in  confequence 
of  any  of  thefe  accidents,  a  pregnant  woman 
perceive  pains  in  her  loins,  or  belly  ;  if  her  child 
ceafe  to  move,  or  move  but  weakly ;  or,  what 
is  ftill  more  conclufive,  if  any  dilcharge  of 
bloody  ferum,  or  blood,  happen;  there  is  a  juft 
reafon  to  fear  a  mifcarriage.  Though  none  of 
thefe  figns  are  deciftve;  not  even  the  bloody 
ferum ,  or  the  flooding  of  blood  :  for  thefe  dis¬ 
charges  may  come  from  the  vagina,  or  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus  (lightly  opened. 


In 
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In  thefe  circumftances,  if  the  midwife  be 
called  firft,  as  is  moftly  the  cuftom,  fhe  fhould 
make  the  pregnant  woman  be  put  to  bed  :  di- 
red  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken 
from  her  arm  :  give  her  one  or  two  fpoonfuls  of 
orange  flower  water,  with  fome  fugar :  adminifter 
a  clyfter  to  her,  with  a  decodion  of  mugwort  and 
mother-wort,  into  which  are  put  two  ounces  of 
oil  of  fweet  almonds  :  let  her  take  a  potion  with 
the  diftilled  waters  of  plaintain,  and  milfoil  •,  to 
which  are  added,  maftich,  and  the  roots  of  bi- 
ftort,  and  tormentil,  powdered,  and  the  con- 
fedion  of  kermes  :  apply  embrocations,  on  the 
belly,  of  theriaca,  diluted  with  red  wine  *  or 
fomentations,  with  the  decodion  of  red  rofes, 
plaintain,  knotgrafs,  and  balanftines :  and  put 
on  Madam  Fouquet’s  plaifter. 

But  it  would  be  a  more  prudenFmethod,  if 
the  thing  be  ferious,  to  call  in  a  phyfician,  who 
fhould  take  the  condnd  of  this  treatment  on 
him  ;  as  being  more  fuitable  to  his  abilities  than 
to  thofe  of  the  midwife.  She,  on  her  part, 
fnould  content  herfelf  with  examining  if  the 
child  be  in  its  place,  or  be  funk  from  it :  if 
its  motions  be  natural,  or  weak  and  languid : 
if  the  uterus  be  open  or  clofed  ;  and  whether 
the  difcharge  augment  or  not  ^  in  order  to  be 
able  to  judge  whether  the  danger  of  a  mifcar- 
riage  increafe  or  diminifli. 

Thefe  forts  of  alarms  terminate  in  three  man¬ 
ners  :  fometimes  the  accidents  ceafe,  by  repofe 
or  remedies ;  the  woman  does  not  perceive  any 
more  pains  or  colic  ^  and  gets  well  intirely, 
and  bears  her  child  to  the  full  time.  But,  in 
this  cafe,  fhe  fhould  be  admonifhed  to  obferve 
great  caution.  Sometimes  the  accidents  go  on 
*  "  L  1  aug- 
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augmenting,  the  belly  finks,  there  come  on 
frequent  cutting  pains,  which  pafs  from  the 
loins  downwards;  the  flooding  increafes ;  the 
uterus  Q^.ens  more  and  more  ;  and  the  abortion 
is  confirmed.  Sometimes,  laftly,  things  remain 
in  the  flrft  ftate,  with  a  difcharge  of  blood, 
which  continues,  but  is  not  great :  the  pains 
continue  alfo,  but  are  tolerable  ;  and  the  wo¬ 
man  flatters  herfelf  flie  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
her  (late.  But  we  are  going  to  examine  ihefe 
two  cafes  in  the  following  article. 

ARTICLE  II. 

'  *  jk  - 

What  it  is  proper  the  midwife  fhould  do ,  when 
the  abortion  is  confirmed ;  or  that ,  without  be - 
ing  fo ,  the  accidents  continue ,  though  lefs  Jirongly , 
and  with  a  conftant  difcharge  of  blood, 

THESE  two  dates  are  much  the  fame. 
All  the  difference  betwixt  them  is,  that,  in  the 
fir  ft,  the  abortion  is  beginning;  but  is  not  fa 
near  as  in  the  other ;  though  inevitable.  In 
order,  that  the  midwife  may  be  ready  to  perform 
her  duty  in  both  thefe  two  kinds  of  abortion,  it. 
is  proper  fne  fhould  know  : 

That  abortion  is  a  premature  exclufion  of  the 
foetus ,  already  conceived,  however  fhort  the  time 
may  have  been  fince  : 

That  there  may,  confequently,  be  abortions 
in  every  time  of  pregnancy,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth  month,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth,  at  which  period,  the  child  has  acquired 
all  the  necefiary  growth;  and  the  exclufion  is 
then  a  natural  delivery  : 
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That,  an  ufage,  for  which  no  reafon  can  be 
given,  prevails  of  calling,  the  abortions  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  months  of  pregnancy,  and  fome** 
times  even  thofe  of  the  third,  falfe  germs  : 
though  they  are  real  conceptions,  however  fmall 
the  foetus  may  be,  which  is  contained  in  them  : 

That  it  is  proper  to  give  the  name  of  abor¬ 
tion  to  all  the  exclusions  which  are  made  in  the 
reft  of  the  progrefs  of  pregnancy,  even  to  thofe 
of  children  of  feven  or  eight  months  *,  with  this 
difference  only,  that,  in  the  abortion  of  four  or 
lix  months,  the  child  is  not  capable  of  living; 
becaufe  it  is  not  yet  perfectly  formed  :  whereas 
the  children  are  often  capable  of  living  in  the 
feventh  and  eighth  month;  becaufer  then,  their 
conformation  is  more  finifhed;  and  approaches 
more  to  that  perfection  which  is  found  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month  : 

That  the  abhortions  of  the  two  firft  months 
are  made  without  pain,  haemorrhage,  or  trou¬ 
ble  :  or  with  very  little.  Without  pain *,  becaufe 
the  germ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  after-birth,  which 
contains  the  embryo ,  does  not  adhere  to  the  ute~ 
rusy  or  very  (lightly :  on  which  account,  it  is 
eafily  feparated.  Without  haemorrhage ;  becaufe, 
in  the  firft  cafe,  the  cecal  veins,  or  veinous  ap¬ 
pendices,  are  not  open  ;  and  very  little  fo,  in  the 
fecond  cafe.  Laftly,  without  trouble ;  or  with 
very  little  ;  becaufe  the  germ,  which  is  not 
larger  than  a  pidgeon’s  egg,  Hides  eafily  through 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  carried  along  with  the 
difcharge  of  blood  that  is  made.  That  the  other 
abortions  are  difficult  and  painful,  in  a  greater 
degree,  even  than  in  natural  deliveries,  in  which 
the  child  is  larger;  for  feveral  reafons.  ift. 

L  4  ^  Be* 
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Becaufe,  in  abortions,  which  come  from  a  vio¬ 
lent  caufe,  the  divulfion  of  the  placenta  is  al¬ 
ways  made  with  force,  and  confequently  with 
pain.  2dly.  Becaufe  this  violent  and  quick  de- 
vulfion  of  the  placenta ,  tears  almcfi  always, 
many  veinous  appendices  of  the  uterus ,  that  have 
no  time  to  unfheath  themfelves,  which  occahons 
their  difcharging  the  blood  more  abundantly, 
and  longer.  3dly.  Becaufe  thefe  abortions  are 
made  when  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  has  been 
rnollyfied  by  the  long  ftay  of  the  child,  as  in  a 
natural  delivery.  4thly.  Becaufe  the  mifcar- 
riage  does  not  aid  by  its  kicking  its  own  exclu- 
Eon,  or  but  in  a  fmall  degree  :  whereas  the 
child  of  full  nine  months,  which  is  ftronger, 
does  aid  it  effedtually.  5 thly.  Laftly,  Becaufe 
the  afterbirth,  which  in  abortions  is  bigger 
than  in  a  natural  delivery,  flops  in  the  paflage, 
through  which  the  child,  had  it  been  lefs,  could 
have  palled  without  difficulty;  and  coniequently 
renders  delivery  longer,  and  more  hard.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  fadts,  which  are  certain,  the 
midwife  may  regulate  the  prog n oft ic  (he  muff: 
make,  and  the  conduct  (he  mult  purfue :  not 
forgetting,  that,  as,  in  all  abortions,  the  flooding 
is  great,  it  is  proper,  in  order  to  the  making  it 
flop,  to  h alien  the  coming  out  of  the  mifcar- 
riage :  fince  it  is  the  only  means  which  can  fuc- 
ceed. 

I.  If  the  abortion  be  already  begun,  and  the 
uterus  be  open  enough  to  permit  ibme  of  the 
fingers  to  be  introduced  into  it,  they  fhould  be 
ufed,  to  pinch  the  coverings,  and  tear  them,  to 
caule  a  difcharge  of  the  waters.  If  the  head  of 
the  child  prefent  itfelf  there,  in  a  proper  fitua- 
' ;  tion  , 
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tion  *,  or  if  it  can  be  reduced  to  one  *,  the  deli¬ 
very  Ihould  be  made  in  that  manner. 

But  if  the  child  prefent  itfelf  by  the  feet,  or 
if  there  be  a  neceffity  to  reduce  it  to  that  fitua- 
tion,  which  fhould  be  done  with  all  the  dexte¬ 
rity  poffible  •,  the  child  fhould  be  delivered  by 
the  feet :  none  of  the  precautions,  which  this 
kind  of  delivery  demands,  being  negledled.  As> 
foon  as  the  child  is  come  forth,  if  it  fhow  any 
figns  of  life,  by  its  cries  or  motions,  it  is  proper 
to  think  of  making  it  be  chriftened. 

In  an  abortion,  attended  with  great  flood¬ 
ing,  the  placenta  is  already  feparated,  and  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  the  orifice  after  the  child.  But,  if 
its  magnitude  hinder  its  palling ;  for  the  placenta 
is  larger  in  abortions  than  in  deliveries,  which 
happen  at  the  full  time,  as  has  been  remarked  5 
it  isjproper  to  lay  hold  of  it  at  the  center,  under 
the  diftributions  of  the  great  branches  of  the 
umbilical  veiTels,  which  renders  it  eafy  to  be 
drawn  out.  If,  however,  nothing  elfe  will  do, 
the  placenta  fhould  be  torn,  in  order  to  draw  it 
out  by  pieces. 

As  to  the  delivered  woman,  after  having  put 
her  to  bed,  fhe  Ihouid  have  fome  broth,  or 
weak  cordial  *,  and  if  the  pulfe  rife  four  or  five 
hours  after,  which  foretells  the  coming  on  of  a 
fever,  fhe  fhould  be  bled  in  the  arm  ;  at  leaft,  if 
the  flooding  have  not  been  great  in  the  labour. 
With  refpedt  to  what  remains,  a  prudent  mid¬ 
wife  will  not  take  upon  herfelf  only,  the  charge 
of  the  management  of  a  delivered  woman,  in  a 
cafe  always  difficult,  and  often  dangerous  ;  but 
will  require  the  affiltance  of  a  phyfician. 

II.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  abortion  is  not 
fo  near :  but  it  is  not  lefs  inevitable.  For  a 

long 
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longtime,  it  was  hoped,  and  is  fometimesfo  yet., 
to  be  able  to  prevent  it  in  fuch  cafes,  but  it  is  a 
confiderable  period,  fince  experience  ought  to 
have  difabtifed  every  body,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
ground  of  fuch  hopes.  The  pains  of  the  belly, 
the  cutting  pains,  and  the  uneafinefs  in  the 
loins,  continue,  although  with  variations  :  the 
flooding  remains,  fometimes  more  copioufiy, 
fometimes  lefs,  but,  on  the  whole,  always  in- 
creafing  :  and  the  woman  grows  weak,  lofes 
her  fpirits,  and  feems  more  fpent  from  day  to 
day.  All  this  evinces,  that  the  'placenta  is  fe- 
parated  in  one  part  only,  which  fupports  the 
continuance  of  the  flooding,  without  abfolutely 
eaufing  the  abortion. 

As  it  is  certain,  the  placenta  feparated  from 
the  uterus ,  in  one  part,  can  never  re-unite  with 
it,  no  hope  fhould  be  entertained,  that  the 
pregnancy  can  go  on  to  the  full  time.  The 
woman  gradually  fpent,  periflies  with  her  off- 
fpring,  it  no  aid  be  given  her  :  and  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  fuccour  (lie  can  receive,  is  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed.  All  the  other  remedies  that  are  employed, 
or  are  found  in  authors,  are  abfolutely  ineffica¬ 
cious.  But  this  delivery  muff  be  made  by  force 
for  there  is  not  any  difpofltion,  that  leads  foon 
to  a  natural  delivery.  This  is,  therefore,  the 
conduCt,  which  all  the  accoucheurs  purfue.  I 
have  been  called  in  two  or  three  times,  to  cafes 
of  this  kind  ;  and  was  very  much  convinced  of 
the  deitruCtion  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
child,  whatever  other  part  fhould  have  been 
taken.  I  therefore  thought  it  clearly  right,  to 
determine  for  the  forcible  delivery, ‘  conformably 
to  that  wife  refleClion  of  Celfus :  In  evidenti 
mortis  pdricuh  fatius  eft  remedium  fdbibere  nicer - 

turn* 
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turn,  quam  nullum.  Rut,  I  confefs,  that  in  ad- 
vifing  this  method,  I  felt  myfelf  greatly  affeCt- 
ed  :  becaufe  I  was  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  what 
was  going  to  be  undertaken. 

If  there  be  time,  the  parts  may  be  mollified, 
for  fome  days,  with  pejfarius ,  made  with  the 
pulp  of  emollient  plants ;  or  only  dipped  in  an 
emollient  decoCtion ;  provided  they  be  often  re¬ 
newed.  Emollient  fomentations  upon  the  hypo- 
gafter ,  or  belly,  may  be  applied  :  and  emollient 
c.ly Iters  may  be  given. 

When  this  operation  is  undertaken,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  make  the  perfon  that  is 
to  be  delivered,  adminifter :  and,  after  hav¬ 
ing  well  greafed  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  and 
the  vagina ,  and  ordered  the  woman  to  make 
water,  and  empty  the  return  \  one  finger  is  firfi: 
to  be  introduced  into  the  orifice*,  and  moved 
different  ways,  to  dilate  the  opening.  Then  a 
fecond  finger  muft  be  introduced,  as  foon  as  it 
can  *,  and,  by  fpreading  thefe  two  fingers,  room 
is  afterwards  made,  for  the  introduction  fuccef- 
fively,  of  a  a  third,  and  fourth,  and  even  of  the 
thumb,  clofe  together,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  wedge.  Then,  by  fpreading  the  fingers  and 
thumb,  they  are  ufed  as  a  dilator  *,  and  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus  is  gradually  opened  by  them, 
fo  as  to  give  room  for  the  introduction  of  the 
hand.  The  proceeding  is  then,  to  tear  the  co¬ 
verings  *,  to  let  the  waters  be  difcharged ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  turn  the  child  ^  which 
fhould  be  delivered  by  the  feet.  If  it  fiiew  any 
figns  of  life,  by  its  motions,  or  cries,  it  muft 
be  given  to  fome  fenfible  perfon,  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  chrifiened  :  while  the  midwife  remains  em¬ 
ployed  in  extracting  the  after-birth,  of  which 
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fee  endeavours  tq  deliver  the  woman,  by  all  the 
means  that  have  been  directed  above.  After 
this,  the  woman  is  to  be  put  to  bed  ;  feme  cor¬ 
dial  given  to  her  •,  and  flie  mu  ft  be  left  to  take 
her  reft  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  before 
any  broth  be  given  to  her.  But,  if  three  or 
four  hours  after,  her  pulfe  rife,  fee  feould  be 
let  blood  in  the  arm*,  nine  or  ten  ounces:  which 
muft  be  repeated,  if  the  fever  prevail;  in  order 
to  check  it ;  and  diminfe  the  inflammation  of 
the  uterus , 

I  do  not  advife  midwives  to  undertake  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  a  delivery  :  nor  do  I  even 
believe  there  is  any  accoucheur ,  who  is  impru¬ 
dent  enough  to  perform  this  operation,  without 
having  called  in  fome  phyficians  to  determine 
whether  or  no,  it  be  neceflary  ;  to  be  witneffes 
of  his  condudl ;  and  to  preflde  over  the  treat¬ 
ment,  which  the  confequences  make  requifite. 

ARTICLE  III. 

How  a  midwife  is  to  a£l  when  called  to  a  f erf  on 
who  has  procured  abortion  by  her  own  means . 

Ido  not  believe  midwives,  to  be  ever  cul¬ 
pable  of  the  crime  of  being  accomplices  with 
girls  or  widows,  who,  to  preferve  their  honour, 
of  which  they  have  taken  very  little  care,  relblve 
with  themfelves,  to  deftroy  their  own  offspring. 
But  it  often  happens,  that  thefe  unhappy  crea¬ 
tures,  frighted  with  the  confequences  of  their 
a<5t  ;  and,  being  afraid  of  their  own  death,  ap¬ 
ply  for  affiftance  ;  and,  with  great  reafon,  for 
the  nature  of  the  medicines  and  practices  they 
have  employed,  the  efforts  of  the  uterus ,  the 
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violent  reparation  of  theplacenta ,  and  the  tearings 
of  the  veinous  appendices ,  and  fometimes  even 
of  the  coat  of  the  uterus  itfeif,  caufe  violent  pains, 
and  convulfions  in  the  uterus ;  produce  an  ex- 
cefiive  flooding;  bring  on  a  confiderable  inflam¬ 
mation  followed  by  a  gangrene ;  or,  at  kail, 
an  ulcer ;  and  give  rife  a! mod  always  in  the  fe- 
qnel,  to  fchirrous  tumours,  fhirrhufTes,  and 
cancers  in  the  uterus .  If  the  women,  who  run 
into  this  extreme  of  folly,  knew  to  what  dangers 
and  mifchiefs  they  expofed  themfelves,  I  ima¬ 
gine  the  fear  of  death  would  reftrain  feme  of 
thofe,  which  the  fear  of  God  cannot. 

In  thefe  calamitous  circumftances,  they  often 
implore  fuccour  of  the  midwives.  I  have  been 
called  in  myfelf  four  or  five  times,  under  fuch  cir¬ 
cumftances  ;  and  whatever  horror  I  might  have 
in  my  heart,  for  fuch  perfons,  I  did  not  with¬ 
hold  my  charitable  afliftance  from  them ;  and 
fucceeded,  in  faving  fome. 

Midwives  may  be  called,  on  thefe  occafions, 
in  two  different  ftates  of  the  cafe.  Where  the 
abortion  is  abfolutely  produced ;  but  the  child 
and  the  after-birth  remain  yet  in  the  uterus : 
or  where  the  child  is  borne,  and  nothing  more 
remains  than  to  And  a  remedy  again  ft  the  exceft 
five  flooding  *,  which  the  medicines  employed, 
and  the  violent  feparation  of  the  placenta ,  have 
excited. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  in  order  to  diminifli  the 
flooding,  expedition  muft  be  ufed  to  extract  the 
child  ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  the  midwife  muft 
employ  all  the  means  we  have  directed  in  the 
preceding  article.  If  the  midwife  perceive  any 
motion  of  the  child,  or  it  cry,  however  weakly, 
after  having  made  two  ligatures  on  the  cord,  the 

one 
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one  near  the  navel  of  the  child,  and  the  other 
feme  inches  higher  ;  and,  having  cut  the  cord 
betwixt  them,  ihe  mud  give  the  child  to  fome 
grave  perfon  to  chriden  it ;  and  endeavour  to 
bring  it  to  life,  by  making  it  fuck  fome  drops 
of  wine  with  a  little  fugar.  As  to  herfelf,  ihe 
mud  complete  the  bufinefs  of  her  office,  by  the 
extra6fion  of  the  after-birth.  By  thefe  means* 
the  fird  cafe  is  reduced  to  the  fecond  :  and  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  endeavour 
to  moderate  the  flooding. 

In  order  to  this,  after  having  placed  the  pa¬ 
tient  on  a  mattrafs  of  oaten  draw,  through 
•which  the  blood  may  run,  die  fhould  be  differed 
to  have  a  little  repofe,  and  even  fome  broth. 
But  a  little  while  afterwards,  £he  fhould  be  bled 
in  the  arm,  in  the  quantity,  that  the  date  of 
her  pulfe  will  admit.  The  bleeding  fhould  be 
repeated  afterwards,  if  the  drength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  permit  it,  but  in  a  lefs  quantity. 

She  fhould  have,  for  her  drink,  fibred  whey, 
or  what  is  better,  chicken- water,  and  fmall 
cups  of  veal  broth,  in  which  the  roots  of  great 
comfrey  have  been  boiled.  She  fhould  take, 
alfo,  every  hour,  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  a 
potion,  made  of  a  decodlion  of  plaintain,  and 
the  great  comfrey,  five  ounces  of  each,  in  which 
has  been  put  the  powdered  roots  of  torment!!, 
bidort,  and  dropwort,  each  half  a  drachm ; 
of  dragon’s  blood,  and  Brianpn  chalk,  pow¬ 
dered  each  one  drachm ;  and  of  the  con- 
fetdion  of  alkermes,  two  drachms ;  to  which 
mud  be  added  fome  lilium  %  if  the  date  of  the 
pulfe  require  it  •,  or  fome  drops  of  the  anodyne 
tindlure,  if  it  be  neceffary,  to  calm  the  pains,  and 
the^coavulfive  motions  of  the  uterus. 


After 
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After  all,  the  belt  method  is,  to  give  at  firft, 
the  deception  of  the  root  of  the  great  comfrey  ; 
into  one  pint  of  which  have  been  poured,  fifty- 
five,  or  fifty-fix  drops,  of  the  white  water  of 
Rabel,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  fyrup  of* 
capillaire.  If  the  diforder  be  preffing,  as  it  is 
always  at  the  beginning,  the  patient  (hould  be 
made  to  drink  a  whole  pint  in  the  day  ;  giving 
it  warm,  and  a  little  at  a  time.  The  dofe  may  be 
diminiflied  afterwards,  in  proportion  as  the 
flooding  fhall  diminifh.  If  the  cafe  be  very  ur¬ 
gent,  ifr  Is  proper  to  make  injedlions  into  the 
uterus ,  with  the  warm  ptifan.  I  have  remarked 
in  the  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  women,  that  an 
accoucheur ,  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  being  unprovided 
with  every  other  remedy  in  the  country,  made 
injedlions  into  the  uterus,  with  warm  vinegar,  not 
only  without  danger;  but  even  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs.  As  to  the  reft,  a  midwife,  while  (he 
haftens  to  give  proper  afliftance,  has  two  other 
duties  to  perform.  The  firft  is,  to  procure  a 
confeflbr  to  be  fent  for  to  the  patient,  declaring 
the  cafe  to  be  urgent,  and  fuch  as  will  admit  of 
no  trifling.  The  other  is,  to  make  a  phyfician 
be  called  in,  who  may  aid  her,  by  his  advice  ; 
avowing,  that  (he  ought  not,  nor  can  not,  take 
the  charge  upon  herfelf  alone,  in  a  matter  of  fo 
much  difficulty  and  confequence. 
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i  t 

C  A  ,S  E  II. 

Of  the  difficulty,  which  proceeds  from  the  child's 

being  dead . 

V  .  *  v 

THIS  title  comprizes  two  cafes,  which  ft 
is  proper  to  treat  of  feparately.  The  firft  con¬ 
cerns  the  extraction  of  a  dead  child  in  th t  uterus: 
the  fecond,  the  extraCHan  of  the  head,  when 
feparated  from  the  body  of  the  child,  and 
remaining  in  the  uterus . 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  extraction  of  a  dead  child . 

THE  child  may  die  in  the  womb  of  its  mo¬ 
ther,  at  two  different  times*  It  may  happen 
in  the  courfe  of  pregnancy,  from  a  fall  of  the 
mother,  by  any  Itroke  received  on  her  belly, 
from  any  violent  difeafe  which  comes  on,  as  a 
fever,  pleiyify,  dyfentery,  fmall-pox,  &c.  or 
by  a  difeafe  of  the  child  itfelf.  It  may  happen, 
alfo,  in  the  time  of  delivery,  when  the  labour 
is  very  long ;  when  the  child  is  expofed  to 
violent  compreffions  in  it ;  where  it  remains  a 
long  time  in  the  paffage  -9  and  when  it  is  treated 
too  roughly. 

The  death  of  the  child  is  prefumed  in  the 
courfe  of  pregnancy,  from  the  nature  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  caufes,  which  have  preceded,  and 
which  might  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  occafion 
its  death  :  as  a  fall  of  the  mother,  a  blow  on  her 
belly,  or  a  difeafe  which  the  has  had.  It  may  be 
prefumed  alfo,  becaufe  the  mother  no  longer 
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perceives  any  motion  in  the  child;  her  belly  finks ; 
her  breads  grow  flaccid  ;  fhe  is  often  ill  without 
any  manifed  caufe  *,  and  a  ferous  difcharge, 
black  and  foetid,  flows  from  her  uterus ,  &c» 
Thefe  caufes  are  only  conjedtural :  but  this  is 
fufficient ;  becaufe  in  fuch  cafe,  it  is  right  to 
*wait  till  nature  itfelf  decide.  All  that  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  mean  time  is,  to  exhort  the  woman 
to  be  careful,  and  to  keep  herfelf  quiet ;  to  ob«^ 
ferve  a  proper  regimen ;  and  to  take,  from  time 
to  time,  a  little  alicent  wine,  or  fome  weak  cor¬ 
dial,  when  her  fpirits  are  low. 

The  fame  figns  appear,  in  the  fame  manner*' 
when  the  child  dies  in  the  labour.  But  they 
are  not  fufliciently  decifive,  to  regulate  the  con- 
dud  of  the  midwife  *,  who  mud  exert  her  utmoft 
care  of  the  child,  if  it  be  yet  alive.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  leave  it,  fhe  mud  be  very  certain  that 
it  is  dead  ;  and  fhe  can  not  be  fo,  tilTfhe  per¬ 
ceive  fome  of  the  following  figns ;  or,  what  ren¬ 
ders  the  matter  dill  more  certain,  till  fhe  ob« 
ferve  feveral  of  them. 

id.  If  having  introduced  the  greafed  hand  into 
the  uterus ,  up  to  the  navel  of  the  child,  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  umbilical  arteries  be  not  perceived.  But 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  hand  reach  the  navel ;  for 
a  midake  might  happen,  if  the  umbilical  arte¬ 
ries,  along  the  cord  only,  were  touched:  be- 
caule  they  beat  there  dill,  tho5  more  weakly. 

2dly.  If  the  child  do  not  fuck  the  finger* 
when  introduced  into  its  mouth,  in  cafe  it  can 
be  reached,  with  that  intent. 

gdly.  If  the  placenta  and  cord  have  been  a 
long  time  come  away  :  which  can  never  happen 
without  caufing  the  death  of  the  child. 

M  4thly; 
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4thly.  If  the  futures  of  the  cranium ,  are  la^ 
and  pliable ;  and  the  bones,  that  they  join, 
touch  each  other  :  which  proves  that  the  brain 
is  deftroyed. 

5thly.  If  the  epidermis  of  the  body,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  that  part  of  the  head  where  the  hair 
grows,  feparates  itfelf  and  adheres  to  the  fingers* 

6thly.  If  acrid  black  (linking  ferum ,  flow 
from  the  uterus ;  which  only  happens  when  the 
child  has  been  dead  a  long  time  ;  and  begins  to 
putrefy.  Care  fhould,  however,  be  taken,  not 
to  confound  this  ferous  humour,  with  the  me¬ 
conium ,  or  kind  of  pitch,  which  comes  out  fome- 
times,  in  hard  labours:  and  is  the  excrement, 
that  the  child- makes,  .when  the  belly  is  prefled 
In  confequence  of  a  bad  fituation  ;  particularly 
when  the  buttocks  prefent  themfelves  ;  which 
does  not  decide,  neverthelefs,  whether  the  child 
be  dead  or  not. 

When  the  midwife  is  well  aflured  of  the 
death  of  the  child,  file  mult  ufe  the  greateft 
difpatch,  to  perform  the  extraction  of  it :  fortify- 
ing  herfelf  with  courage  and  patience :  as  this 
delivery  is  generally  long,  and  difficult,  forfe- 
veral  reafons. 

Becaufe  the  uterus ,  not  being  irritated  by  the 
motions  of  the  child,  the  mother  has  only  weak, 
and  few  pains  and  efforts. 

Becaufe  the  child,  which  cannot  ftretch  itfelf 
out,  does  not  aid  the  delivery,  by  pufhing  its 
head  againit  the  orifice,  to  open  it. 

Eecaufe  the  foftnefs  of  the  body  of  the  child 
eceafions  its  making  no  refiftance  :  and  that, 
inftead  of  keeping  itfelf  at  length,  it  is  rolled 
Up  like  a  ball 

Lafily, 
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Laftly,  Becaufe,  in  the  delivery  of  a  dead 
child,  if  there  be  ever  fo  little  delay,  the  uterus 
goes  into  a  Rate  of  inflammation,  which  hinders 
it  from  contracting  itfelf. 

The  manner  of  conduct  in  this  delivery,  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  doubt.  If  the  uterus  be  not  open 
enough,  the  orifice  muft  be  dilated  gradually, 
by  making  ufe  of  the  fore  fingers,  and  the 
thumb,  as  a  kind  of  dilator ,  till  the  hand  can 
be  introdced  into  the  uterus .  Then  the  cover¬ 
ings  muft  be  torn  ;  and  the  waters  difcharged, 
if  they  have  not  been  fo  before ;  and  the  child 
muft  be  turned,  in  order  to  be  delivered  by  the 
feet :  proceeding  with  addrefs  and  patience,  to 
avoid  hurting  the  mother.  This  is  the  only  way 
of  delivering  the  child  :  becaufe  there  is,  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  an  opportunity  of  pulling  it,  by 
laying  hold  of  the  feet,  and  legs  :  which  is  not 
the  cafe  when  it  prefents  itfelf  by  the  head.  It  is 
true,  there  is  fome  danger,  that  the  head  may 
Hop  in  the  paflfage,  and  be  feparated  from  the 
body  :  but  that  does  not  happen,  if  the  precau¬ 
tion  be  taken  to  turn  the  child  with  the  face 
downwards.  Where  the  foftnefsof  the  body  ren¬ 
ders  this  operation  impracticable  *,  the  dead  child 
may  be  delivered  with  the  face  upwards,  without 
the  head’s  catching  on  the  bones  of  the  pubis  \  at 
leaft,  unlefs  the  putrefa&ion  be  fuch,  that  the 
head  fcarcely  adheres  at  all,  to  the  trunk  :  pro¬ 
vided  a  proper  attention  be  given,  and  too 
much  precipitation  avoided. 

It  follows  from  thence,  that  even  when  the 
child  prefents  itfelf  by  the  head  ;  as  in  the  na¬ 
tural  delivery  of  the  fir  ft  kind  ;  it  muft  be  turn¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  deliver  it  by  the  feet:  and,  for 
this  end,  the  body  of  the  woman  muft  be  low- 
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ered,  to  render  it  pr amicable  to  pufh  back  the 
inerus  in,  the  belly,  and  the  child  in  the  uterus  , 
and,  in  order  to  have,  by  this  means,  the  necef- 
fary  room  to  feek  the  feet ;  turn  the  child  j 
and  deliver  it  in  that  manner. 

This  rule  admits  of  only  one  exception,  which 
is,  when  the  head  is  fo  far  within  the  pafiage, 
that  there  is  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  pufh  it 
back.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  there  is  a  neceflity  to 
draw  it  out  in  this  pofture.  As  there  is  no  hold 
of  the  head,  crotchets  are  generally  made  ufe  of, 
which  cannot  give  any  ground  of  fear  for  a  child 
that  is  dead  ^  but  may  be  fatal  to  the  mother,  if 
they  fhould  happen  to  get  loofe. 

To  employ  thefe  crotchets,  the  left  hand  well' 
greafed,  is  introduced  betwixt  the  edge  of  the 
orifice,  and  the  head  of  the  child.  The  fiat  part 
of  the  crotchet  is  flipped  along  this  hand,  till  it 
reaches  the  orbit  of  one  of  the  eyes  ;  or,  what  is 
better,  the  hollow  of  one  of  the  ears.  Then  the 
crotchet  is  placed  right,  and  the  point  thru  it 
into  one  of  thefe  cavities  :  after  which,  pulling 
the  handle  of  the  crotchet  with  the  right  hand, 
and  directing  the  head  of  the  child  with  the  left, 
it  is  endeavoured  to  make  it  come  through  the 
pafiage,  But  fometimes,  in  order  to  fucceed,  it 
is  requifite,  to  place  a  fecond  crotchet  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  :  which  gives  juft  reafon  to  fear,  that 
one  of  them,  as  they  are  often  ill  enough  fe- 
cured,  getting  loofe  from  its  hold,  may  make  a 
very  dangerus  wound  in  the  orifice  of  the  uterus: 
an  accident  that  fometimes  happens. 

The  head  being  palled,  the  reft  of  -the  body, 
for  the  moft  part,  follows  eafily  enough  :  but, 
if  the  fhoulders  be  flopped  in  the  pafiage,  as 
commonly  happens,  it  fhould  be  endeavoured  to 
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introduce  a  finger  of  the  right  hand,  up  to  the 
armpits  of  the  child,  and  ufe  it  as  a  crotchet, 
to  finifh  the  extraction  :  and,  if  the  finger  can¬ 
not  reach  thither,  a  crotchet  very  fmooth,  and 
without  any  point,  is  employed  :  being  thruffc 
into  the  armpit  •,  and  ufed  for  making  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  body. 

When  this  extraction  is  made,  every  thing  is 
finifhed  :  for  the  after-birth  is  either  already 
come  out  of  itfelf,  or  will  come  out  immediately 
afterwards.  Nothing  more  remains,  therefore, 
than  to  owe  the  delivered  woman  fome  broth  : 
and  leave  her  there  fome  time  at  reft,  to  recover 
herfelf.  But,  fome  hours  after,  one  or  two  in¬ 
jections  fhould  be  made,  into  the  uterus ,  with  a 
warm  decoCtion  of  the  root  of  marfh  mallows, 
to  which  is  added,  a  little  honey  *,  to  wafh  the 
in  fide  of  the  uterus  %  and  clear  away  the  fames , 
or  froth,  that  the  dead  child  may  have  left 
there. 

At  this  time,  the  practice  is  abfolutely  chang¬ 
ed  :  and  the  accoucheurs  only  ufe,  for  making  the 
extraction  of  a  dead  child  flopped  in  the  pafif- 
age,  the  crooked  forceps  of  Mr.  Levret.  The 
fuccefs  of  which  is  almoft  certain,  without  dan¬ 
ger.  See  above,  the  fummary  hiftory  of  the  art 
of  delivery .  Article  II.  No,  6. 

ARTICLE  XL 

Of  the  extraction  of  the  head  of  the  child  remaining 

in  the  uterus. 

T  H  E  head  of  a  child  remains  fometimes  in 
the  uterus ,  when  the  delivery  is  made  by  the 
feet :  as  has  been  faid  above.  This  misfortune 
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often  happens,  when  the  child  cannot  be  turned 
on  account  of  its  foftnefs,  and  there  is  a  neceffity 
to  deliver  it  with  the  face  upwards.  Becaufe,  in 
this  podure,  the  chin  catches  often  againft  the 
bones  of  the  pubis ;  and  the  head  flops  there. 
But  this  mifchief  occurs  more  particularly,  when 
the  child  is  half  putrefied ;  and  the  head  is,  in 
confequence  of  that,  loofely  fixed  to  the  body. 

This  accident  is  very  bad.  For,  in  order  to 
deliver  the  woman  in  labour,  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
tradl  this  head  :  which  is  difficult.  The  head 
could,  indeed,  pafs  the  orifice  of  the  uterus : 
but,  in  order  to  make  it  pafis,  it  is  neceffary  that 
it  fhould  be  puffed  from  within,  or  drawn  from 
without ;  and  both  are  impoffible ;  or,  at  lead, 
very  difficult.  On  one  hand,  nothing  can  pufii 
it  from  within  :  for  the  uterus ,  which  is  not  irri¬ 
tated  by  any  thing,  does  not  contradl,  or  but 
very  weakly:  and  coughing,  fneezing,  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  drainings  that  can  be  made,  are 
but  a  weak  fuccour,  when  the  uterus  does  not 
a£l.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  draw 
it  from  without  *,  for  the  head,  which  is  round, 
does  not  afford  any  hold. 

j  \ 

In  thefe  circurndances  *,  it  mud  be  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fupply,  by  art,  the  aid  which  nature  does 
not  furnifh  :  and  different  expedients,  which  we 
are  going  to  explain,  have  been  devifed;  but 
are,  neverthelefs,  all  of  them,  fubjedl  to  fome 
inconveniences. 

I.  It  has  been  propofed,  to  introduce  the 
right  hand  into  the  uterus  ;  to  put  two  fingers, 
the  fore  finger  and  the  middle,  into  the  mouth 
of  the  child  ;  to  fix  the  thumb  under  the  chin  ; 
and  to  make  ufe  of  this  hold  for  drawing  out  the 
child. 
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This  expedient  is  plaufible,  and  practicable  • 
For  the  head,  which  is  (topped  in  the  uterus ,  in 
the  delivery  by  the  feet*  prefents  its  bafe  to  the 
orifice  ;  and  confequently,  it  i3  not  difficult,  in 
this  pofition,  jto  find  the  mouth  of  the  child  5  to 
introduce  the  fingers  there  *,  and  to  make  ufe  of 
them  to  draw  out  the  head :  and,  I  believe, 
they  may  be  effectually  made  ufe  of.  But  when 
the  child  has  been  dead  fome  time,  the  lower 
jaw  feparates  ;  and  it  is  drawn  out,  without 
drawing  out  the  head  with  it; 

II.  When  this  misfortune  happens,  it  is  pro- 
pofed,  as  a  refource,  to  take  hold  pf  the  head 
with  the  right  hand,  by  introducing  the  fore 
finger  along  the  palate  of  the  child,  to  the  la¬ 
cunar  faucium,  where  it  muft  be  fixed,  extending 
the  other  three  fingers  along  the  face,  and  prefix¬ 
ing  (trongly  with  the  thumb,  againft  the  occi¬ 
pital, 

Hopes  have  been  formed,  that,  by  thus  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  head,  it  might  be  drawn  out : 
and  it  were  to  be  wiihed,  that  the  fuccefs  wrould 
anfwer  to  this  hope.  I  aueftion,  neverthelefs, 
whether  this  method  has  ever  been'  tried  :  but  it 
is  evident,  that  a  head  covered  with  froth,  and 
blood,  would  get  loole  from  the  hand  that  held 
it :  and  this  expedient  could  have  no  other  con- 
fequence,  than  to  draw  out  the  head  by  pieces  5 
which  would,  however,  be  one  refource. 

III.  I  fhould  approve  much  of  the  following 
expedient,  if  it  were  practicable.  It  has  been 
propofed,  to  have  a  bandage  of  linen,  worn, 
but  firong,  of  the  length  of  half  an  ell  $  and  of 
the  breath  of  four  fingers,  to  hold  the  two  ends 
with  the  left  hand,  and  to  pais  the  middle,  be¬ 
hind  the  head.  After  which  by,  pulling  gently  the 
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two  ends,  the  head  (hould  be  extracted  :  the 
coming  out  of  which,  into  the  paflfage,  fhould 
be  aided,  I  believe  this  would  fucceed,  if  it 
was  eafy  to  make  this  bandage  of  linen  pafs  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  which  is  to  be  extracted.  But 
the  thing  appears  to  me  impoffible,  or  very  dif¬ 
ficult  :  and  I  fufpedl  the  method  has  never  b^n 
put  in  pradtice,  .  *  • 

IV.  I  may  fay  the  fame  of  a  kind  of  flings 
which  Mr.  Amandy  an  accoucheur ,  has  propofed 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  was  very  well  ima¬ 
gined  :  but  1  doubt,  whether  it  has  ever  been 
employed. 

V.  Mr.  Gregoirey  an  accoucheur ,  made  ufe  of 
an  iron  inftrument,  formed  like  a  great  L ; 
of  which,  the  whole  furface  was  fmooth,  and 
without  corners.  This  inftrument  opened  into 
two  parts,  which  were  kept  together  by  a  turn¬ 
ing  joint,  the  whole  length  of  the  longer  limb. 
This  inftrument  was  introduced  into  the  uterus  : 
the  two  parts  being  clofed  againft  each  other  5 
and  it  was  thus  directed,  by  the  left  hand,  into 
the  hole  of  the  occipital.  Then,  by  opening 
this  inftrument,  the  form  of  a  double  L  was 
given  to  it :  and,  as  now  the  two  ends  could  nor 
come  out  of  the  hole  of  the  occipital,  the  inftru¬ 
ment  ierved  to  draw  the  head  out  diredtly. 

I  do  not  perceive  any  inconvenience  in  this 
method,  which  may  eafily  be  put  in  pradlice  : 
becaufe  the  head,  remaining  in  the  paftage, 
prefents  the  whole  of  the  occipital,  oppofite  to 
the  orifice,  provided  all  the  vertebra  of  the  neck 
be  feparated  from  the  head.  But  it  cannot  be  of 
any  ufe,  when  the  head,  in  feparating  from  the 
body,  has  retained  any  of  the  vertebra  of  the 
neck; 
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VI.  It  has  been  advifed  by  fome,  to  make  ufe 
of  a  pointed  crotchet,  conftruded  as  has  been 
explained  in  the  foregoing  article,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  left  hand  greafed,  into  the  neck  of 
the  uterus ,  high  enough  for  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  to  reach  one  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes, 
or  the  holes  of  the  ears ;  to  conduct  the  flat: 
part  of  the  crotchet  along  that  hand,  up  to 
the  orbit,  or  hole  of  the  ear,  where  the  fingers 
mu  ft  fix  it,  to  thruft  in  the  point  of  the  crotchet* 
to  give  it,  by  turning  it,  the  moft  ftrong  and 
fixed  hold ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  crotchet, 
which  muft  be  held  in  the  right  hand,  to  draw 
out  the  head,  afilfting  its  pafiage,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  much  as  poftible,  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand. 

We  have  feen,  in  the  preceding  article,  the 
repugnance  there  ought  to  be  againft  the  ufe  of 
crotchets,  in  the  extradion  of  a  dead  child: 
and  it  fhould  be  yet  greater,  in  this  cafe ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  ftill  more  difficult,  to  reach  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes,  or  holes,  of  the  ears :  there  is,  befides, 
reafon  to  fear,  in  the  extraction  of  a  dead  child, 
that  in  pulling  the  crotchet,  it  may  loofe  its  hold, 
and  wound  the  uterus .  But  this  mifchief  is  yet 4 
more  to  be  feared,  when  they  are  made  ufe  of 
for  extrading  a  head :  becaufe  the  feparated 
head,  being  moveable,  the  hold  of  the  crotchet 
cannot  be  fo  eafily  made  fecure,  as  in  the  fixed 
head  of  a  dead  child. 

VII.  The  moft  fafe  method  is  to  make  an 
incifion,  in  the  top  of  the  head,  along  the  (agio 
tal  future ;  to  take  out  the  brain  ;  to  flatten  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  \  and  to  lay  hold  of  one 
of  the  parietal  bones,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of  it 
for  extrading  the  head.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
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left  hand,  well  grcafed,  mud  be  introduced 
into  the  uterus ,  till  the  fingers  reach  the  fagittal 
future ;  a  crooked  knife,  with  a  long  handle,  or 
a  cafed  bidory,  mud  be  introduced  afterwards  y 
and  the  flat  part  flipped  along  the  left  hand, 
which  mud  be  kept  in  its  place,  to  that  part  of 
the  head,  where  the  fingers  touch  it.  The 
knife  mud  be  then  turned^  or  the  bidory  tbruft 
forwards ;  and  ufed  for  making  along  incifion  in 
the  fonticulus^  and  along  the  fagittal  future.  The 
knife,  or  bidory,  mud  afterwards  be  drawn  back 
along  the  left  hand,  with  the  fame  precaution 
and  dexterity,  as  they  were  introduced.  The 
brain  mud  be  taken  away,  in  confequence  of 
the  rncifion,  by  the  left  hand  :  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  mud  be  prefled  to  flatten  them  ;  and 
one  of  the  parietal  bones  mud  be  taken  hold  of 
to  be  ufed  for  drawing  out  the  head. 

During  this  operation,  it  is  proper,  that  fome 
pitfon  prefs,  from  the  upper  part  downwards* 
the  belly  of  the  woman,  on  whom  it  is  perform^ 
ed,  to  pufli  the  head  againd  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus ,  and  to  keep  it  there  in  a  fixed  date.  But, 
with  all  thefe  precautions,  this  operation  is  often 
impracticable  :  becaufe  the  head,  indead  of  pre~ 
Tenting  by  its  top,  as  is  requifite  in  order  to 
the  due  fuccefs,  prefents  itfelf  always  in  an  op* 
polite  manner:  which  frudrates  the  operation. 
It  is  true,  fome  have  propofed  to  turn  the  head  ; 
but  they  who  have  done  fo,  do  not  recollect, 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  to 
turn  a  head ;  the  whole  furface  of  which  is 
glutinous,  and  does  not  afford  any  hold. 

The  obfervations  that  have  been  made  on  all 
the  means  propofed  for  the  extraction  of  a  head 
remaining  in  the  uterus ,  will  deter,  without 
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doubt,  the  mid  wives  from  undertaking  fuch  an 
operation  :  and  I  applaud  their  prudence.  But 
I  thought  fit,  neverthelefs,  to  explain  to  them, 
at  leaft,  fummarily,  thefe  feveral  methods;  that 
I  might  not  leave  them  ignorant  of  any  thing 
which  belongs  to  the  art  they  profefs.  I  mu  ft, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  inform  them,  that  all 
thefe  difficulties  are  at  prefent  removed,  by  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Levrefs  crooked  forceps :  by 
means  of  which,  the  head  remaining  in  the 
uterus ,  may  be  extracted  eafily,  and  without 
danger.  They  may  fee  what  has  been  faid  on 
thefe  forceps ,  in  the  fummary  hiftory  of  the  art  of 
midwifery .  Article  II.  No.  4. 

CASE  IIL 

Of  the  difficulty  in  the  extracting  a  mote l 

I  HAVE  explained,  in  the  treatife  on  the 
difeafes  of  women ,  hook  III.  chap.  17,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  production  of  moles  :  and  it  is  needlefs 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  laid  before.  This 
theory  is,  moreover,  very  little  requifite  for 
midwives ;  and  if  any  fliould  be  curious  to  be 
informed  of  it,  they  may  have  recourfe  to  that 
book.  I  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  here,  to 
the  remarking,  that  moles  may  be  diftinguiffied 
to  be  of  three  kinds  : 

1  ft.  The  firft  kind  is  an  after  birth  fomewhat 
disfigured,  where  the  placenta  has  acquired  a 
confiderable  magnitude,  and  the  foetus  has  pe- 
rifhed  early.  When  the  placenta  remains  at¬ 
tached  to  the  uterus ,  after  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
and  receives  nouriffiment,  it  acquires  a  great 
volume  ;  and  this  is  the  mole ,  properly  fpeaking , 

which 
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which  will  make  the  principle  fubjedt  in  this  ar-' 
tide.  But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  towards 
the  fecond  or  third  month  of  pregnancy,  when 
the  foetus  perifhes,  the  placenta  is  feparated ;  re¬ 
mains  in  the  uterus  without  growing  ;  and  forms 
there  a  little  mole  of  the  firft  kind  :  of  the  fame 
nature  as  the  preceding,  but  lefs  known  ,  or, 
more  properly,  lefs  remarked. 

II.  The  mole  of  the  fecond  kind,  is  formed  by 
a  mafs  of  hydatids ;  that  is  to  fay,  fmall  tranfpa- 
rent  bladders,  fixed  each,  by  a  pedicle  to  a  fpongy 
body,  of  an  oval  or  fpherical  form,  full  of  a 
clear  lymph,  colourlefs,  or  a  little  yellowifh  ;  of 
which  the  fize  varies  from  that  of  a  pea,  to  that 
of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  This  kind  of  mole  had 
been  a  long  time  overlooked  :  but  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  known  from  unqueftionable  obfervations ; 
and  it  is  called  the  hydatidic  mole. 

III.  The  moles  of  the  third  kind,  hardly  merit 
the  name.  They  are  only  pieces  of  th t  placenta^ 
remaining  in  the  uterus ,  after  iome  preceding 
delivery  ;  which  are  preferved  there  without  pu¬ 
trefying,  or  growing  ;  and  by  the  compreffion 
of  the  uterus ,  have  been  made  round  and  com¬ 
pact  ;  but  in  which  no  cavity  is  found,  as  in 
thofe  of  the  firft  kind;  to  which  it  is  effential. 

If  it  be  ufelefs  to  midwives  to  know  the  caufes 
of  the  formation  of  moles,  it  is  very  ufeful  to 
them  to  know  the  figns,  which  evince  their  ex- 
iftence  in  the  uterus ;  and  which  may  ferve  for 
diftinguifhing  them  from  other  difeafes,  that  re- 
femble  them. 

I.  The  great  mole  of  the  firft  kind,  of  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  diagnoftic  is  moft  impor¬ 
tant,  has  four  figns,  which  are  peculiar  to  it: 
to  be  accompanied,  when  it  is  formed,  with  all 
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the  circum Ranees  that  attend  the  beginning  of 
pregnancy  ;  as  the  heart-burn,  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  and  bad  appetite  for  ftrange  things,  &c. 
without  perceiving  ever  any  motion ;  to  grow 
fail,  and  attain  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  a 
magnitude  larger  than  that  of  a  child :  and  to 
form  a  fpherical  tumour,  that  has  fome  refiftance, 
without  being  hard.  Hence  this  mole  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  other  fwellings,  with  which 
it  may  have  fome  likenefs. 

1  ft.  From  pregnancy :  becaufe  in  that  ftate, 
the  motion  of  the  child  is  perceived,  after  the 
fourth  month  *,  which  is  wanting  in  the  cafe  of 
moles.  In  pregnancy,  however,  the  fwelling  of 
the  belly  is  long  ;  whereas  it  is  round,  when 
from  a  mole. 

2dly.  From  a  dropfy  of  the  abdomen :  becaufe, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  dropfy,  there  are  no  figns 
of  pregnancy  •,  whereas  fuch  do  attend  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  mole  :  and  in  the  latter,  no  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  the  water,  or  counter-ftroke,  is  felt, 
compreffing,  or  ftriking,  the  two  fides  of  the 
belly,  as  in  a  dropfy. 

3dly.  From  a  fchirrus:  becaufe  there  is  not 
found,  when  a  fchirrus  is  forming,  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  pregnancy,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  mole  : 
and  that  in  the  fchirrus ,  the  tumour  is  hard  and  un¬ 
even  ;  whereas  it  is  loft  and  equal  in  the  mole. 

4thly.  From  a  fleatoma ,  or  a  polypus  of  the 
uterus :  becaufe  the  ftcatoma  is  not  preceded,  a$ 
the  mole,  by  the  inconveniences  of  pregnancy  ; 
and  that  it  is  formed  much  more  (lowly  than  3 
mole. 

II.  As  to  the  mole  of  the  fecond  kind,  or  the 
hydatidic  mole,  it  is  very  rare  *,  which  makes  it 
lefs  attended  to.  It  begins  with  the  fame  incon¬ 
veniences 
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vcniences  as  accompany  the  beginning  of  preg¬ 
nancy  :  which  are,  indeed,  the  proper  criterion 
of  a  mole.  Inftead  of  forming  a  fpherical  tu¬ 
mour,  it  forms  a  flat  and  foft  one,  which  di- 
ftinguifhes  it  from  the  mole  properly  called  fo. 
As  it  adheres  to  the  uterus ,  by  afmall  bafe,  it  is 
eaflly  feparated  by  its  own  weight,  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month  :  and  bearing  upon  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus ,  it  irritates  its  own  expulfion, 
by  the  fame  mechanifm,  as  a  child  :  and  procures 
itfelf  an  eafy  delivery  :  becaude  the  veficul<ey 
which  form  it,  readily  adapt  themfelves  to  the 
opening,  which  the  orifice  affords  it, 

ill.  With  regard  to  the  little  mole  of  the  firft 
kind,  and  the  falfe  mole  of  the  third  *,  they  are 
fo  fmall,  that  the  women  do  not  perceive  them, 
and  confequently  they  do  not  require  much  con- 
fideration.  They  come  away  of  themfelves,  when 
women  are  again  delivered  :  when  any  confider- 
able  flooding,  or  an  obftinate  and  copious  fiuor 
albus  happens  ^  or  when  they  make  any  great 
Attaining, 

It  is,  therefore,  only  the  large  mole  of  the 
firft  kind,  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  the 
mole  properly  fo  called,  which  merits  attention. 
The  other  moles,  of  which  we  have  fpoken, 
have  either  never  been  connedled  with  the  uterus ; 
or,  if  they  have  been  fo,  have  feparated  of  them- 
felves  early:  whereas  the  large  mole,  very  rarely 
feparates;  and  remains  connected  with  the  uterus , 
not  only  during  nine  months,  as  a  foetus ,  but  a 
longer  time  yet*  according  to  feveral  observations. 

As  this  mole  always  grows  as  long  as  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  uterus,  and  may  become  of  a  mon¬ 
itions  iize,  endeavour  iliould  be  made  to  extract 
it,  as  foon  as  there  is  a  certainty  of  its  cxiit- 
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€nce,  which  cannot  be  till  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  To  effedt  the  ex- 
tradfiont  there  are  two  operations  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  ;  both  of  them  very  difficult  and  dangerous  : 
which  ought  to  be  a  motive  for  not  concealing 
from  the  relations,  the  prognoftic  which  the 
cafe  offers. 

The  firft  operation  is  to  make  a  feparation  of 
the  mole  from  the  uterus ;  which  is  difficult 
For,  in  the  mole,  as  the  'placenta  has  grown 
very  much,  and  is  much  bigger  than  that  of 
a  fcetus ,  even  at  the  full  time ;  it  has  a  much 
Itronger  adhefion,  than  the  placenta in  a  com¬ 
mon  delivery. 

The  fecond  is,  to  procure  the  coming  forth  of 
the  mole  :  for  which  the  uterus  is  in  no  manner 
difpofed ;  and  to  which,  it  is  not  irritated  by 
the  mole,  as  it  has  no  motion.  With  regard  to 
this  it  may  be  proper  to  fee  what  has  been  faid 
in  the  preceding  cafe,  of  the  difficulty  which 
there  is  to  extract  the  head  of  a  child  when  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  uterus. 

It  has  been  propofed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
firft  operation;  ift.To  relax  and  mollify  the  uterus^ 
by  the  ufe  of  warm  baths;  mineral  purgative 
waters  ;  emollient  injections,  or  fumigations  ; 
the  vapour  which  rifes  from  a  decodtion  of  mal¬ 
lows,  marffi  mallows,  branch  urfine,  mullein, 
£siV.  received  in  a  perforated  chair.  2dly.  To 
employ,  afterwards,  emmenagognes ;  which,  by 
exciting  the  menfes ,  feparate  the  mole ;  and  for 
that  purpofe,  are  ufed  fuch  martial  and  mercurial 
medicines,  as  are  not  purgative,  given  in  ftrong 
dofes.  3dly.  To  affift  the  operation  of  thefe  re¬ 
medies,  by  making  the  patient  fneeze,  vomit, 
purge  flrongly,  go  in  rough  roads  in  a  jolting 
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carriage  ;  and  jump  down  the  fteps  of  a  flight  of 
flairs,  two  by  two. 

Thefe  means  fucceed  fometimes,  though  but 
rarely*  For  which  reafon,  inftead  of  depending 
on  them,  it  is  proper,  as  foon  as  their  inefficacy 
is  perceived,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  forcible 
delivery,  fuch  asdias  been  propofed  for  a  con- 
llant  flooding,  which  comes  on  in  a  pregnant 
■woman :  concerning  which,  fee  chapter  IV.  of 
this  book,  cafe  i  .  article  2. 

After  having  placed  the  woman  in  a  proper 
poiture,  and  direCled  fome  perfon  to  hold  her 
hands,  the  hand,  well  greafed,  in  nil  be  put 
into  the  vagina  \  and  one  of  the  fingers,  it  may 
be  the  middle  finger,  mud  be  endeavoured  to 
be  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  ;  and 
moved  in  different  directions,  to  inlarge  the 
Opening  into  the  uterus .  A  fore  finger  muff  be 
then  introduced,  likewife  •,  and,  by  opening 
feveral  ways  the  two  fingers,  the  dilatation  of 
the  orifice  may  be  augmented,  fo  as  to  intro¬ 
duce,  fucceffively,  the  four  fingers,  and  the 
thumb,  doled  together  at  the  ends. 

Thefe  four  fingers  and  thumb,  thus  intro¬ 
duced,  make  a  kind  of  a  wedge;  and,  by  mov¬ 
ing  them  afunder,  they  become  a  dilator .  By 
thefe  means,  it  is  effected  to  open  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus  fufficiently,  to  introduce  the  hand. 

The  place  of  adhefipn  of  the  mole  is  then  to 
be  fought  for :  which  is  towards  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus .  When  it  is  found  and  diflinguifhed, 
a  finger  muff  be  put  upon  the  mole,  and  ano¬ 
ther  upon  the  uterus ,  and,  by  moving  them 
afunder,  it  muff  be  endeavoured  to  loofen  the 
mole.  As  foon  as  it  is  found  this  attempt  fuc- 
ceeds,  the  two  fingers  are  to  be  moved  for¬ 
wards  s 
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wards :  and,  by  proceeding  to  aCt  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  fepardtion  is  gradually  made  and 
the  whole  mole  at  length  fet  loofe.  Difpatch 
mult  be  made,  towards  the  end  •,  becaufe,  in 
proportion  as  the  placenta  is  feparated,  the  flood¬ 
ing,  that  is  occafioned>  becomes  very  violent. 

The  mole,  when  detached,  falls  on  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus  :  and,  to  retain  it  there^  it  is 
not  only  proper  to  raife  the  body  of  the  woman  ; 
but  it  is  neceflary,  to  order,  alfo,  dome  careful 
perfon  to  prefs  gently  on  her  belly,  to  hinder  it 
from  rifing  again,  into  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  ; 
and  it  fhould  be  attempted  without  delay,  to 
perform  the  extraction.  The  common  methods 
fhould  not  be  adopted  for  this  purpofe  :  as  fuch 
a  trial  would  be  very  difficult  and  painful ;  and 
the  fuccefs  almoft  always  impofhble;  but  it  muft 
be  attempted  by  crotchets,  or  fome  of  the  for- 
ceps,  that  have  been  invented  for  fuch  purpofes* 
But  the  danger  of  crotchets  has  already  been  fee 
forth  *,  and  the  bad  confequences  that  may  refult 
from  them.  The  ufe  of  forceps  is  more  fafe : 
but  little  afllftance  can  be  derived  from  them, 
when  the  mole  is  of  a  certain  magnitude.  In 
fuch  cafes,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  refblve  to 
tear  it  ;  and  extraCl  it  by  pieces. 

In  confequence  of  this,  the  Angers  fhould  be 
endeavoured  to  be  thrufl:  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  mole  as  far  as  they  can,  in  order  to  teat 
off  great  pieces  *,  and  to  perform  thus,  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  intire  extraction  of  it.  But  if  the 
fubftance  of  the  mole  be  too  Arm  to  admit  of 
the  fingers  being  thrufl:  into  it,  a  crooked  knife 
fhould  then  be  had  *,  or,  what  is  better,  a  biftory, 
inclofed  in  a  fheath,  from  whence  it  may  be 
made  to  come  out,  by  turning  a  button.  In  or- 
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der  to  ufe  thofe  inftruments,  the  left  hand  grea'ft 
ed,  muft  be  introduced  up  to  the  mole-,  and 
the  inftrument  muft  be  flipped  up  along  this 
hand,  by  the  other  hand  ;  and,  when  the  bi- 
ftory  is  put  into  a  condition  to  aft,  if  it  be  a  bi- 
ftory  which  is  ufed,  deep  incifions  fhould  be 
made  in  the  mole,  by  directing  the  inftrument 
with  the  left  hand.  As  foon  as  the  mole  is  cut, 
and  the  inftrument  is  cafed  and  drawn  out,  the 
hand  muft  be  thruft  into  the  incifions  :  and  the 
mole  muft  be  torn  which  is  then  eaffly  performed : 
and  it  muft  be  drawn  away  by  pieces.  When  this 
Is  done,  the  hand  fhould  be  moved  gently  about 
the  uterus ,  to  take  away  all  the  clots  of  blood,  or 
frnall  parts  of  the  mole,  which  may  be  there. 

Some  cordial,  which  is  not  of  a  heating  na¬ 
ture,  may  be  given  during  the  operation ;  and 
again  repeated  after  it  is  finifhed.  The  patient 
fhould  be  put  to  bed,  and,  two  or  three  hours 
after,  fome  weak  broth,  may  be  given  to  her : 
and,  if  her  pulfe  rife,  ihe  fhould  be  bled  three 
or  four  times  in  the  arm  :  which  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  fever,  and  of 
the  danger  of  inflammation. 

I  hope,  from  what  I  have  faid  above,  refpeft- 
ing  this  matter,  the  midwives  will  not  have  any 
inclination  to  undertake  fo  difficult  and  danger- 
ous  an  operation.  It  is  true,  the  ufe  of  the  crook¬ 
ed  forceps  of  Mr.  Levret ,  has  rendered  it  much 
more  eafy  :  as,  by  that  means,  moles  may  be 
extrafted  without  cutting  them  :  at  leaft,  if  they 
be  not  very  large. 
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BOOK  V. 

Of  the  bad  accidents,  which  fome- 
times  happen  in  deliveries. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  falli jig  down,  or  defcenfus  of  l he  uterus* 

IDO  not  propofe  to  treat  here,  in  particular, 
of  the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure,  of  the 
falling  down  or  defcenfus  of  the  uterus .  I  have 
fpoken  amply  enough  of  it,  in  the  treatife  on  the 
difeafes  of  women :  which  may  be  confulted.  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  at  prefent,  with  giving  a 
fummary  idea  of  the  nature,  and  caufes  of  the 
defcenfus  of  the  uterus  \  in  order  to  make  better 
iindertlood,  what  I  muft  fay  of  this  accident, 
which  fome times  happens  in  delivery,  and  the 
means  of  didinguiihing  it,  and  applying  a  quick 
remedy  to  it. 

The  fnout,  or  the  point  of,  the  neck  of  the 
uterus ,  projects  into  the  vagina  half  an  inch  at 
lead  :  and  the  vagina ,  conjoined  to  the  uterus , 
furrounds  this  point  nearly,  in  the  natural  date  ; 
and  is  narrow  and  hrm  enough  not  to  iuffer 
the  uterus  to  come  further  into  it  then.  As 
long  as  things  remain  in  this  condition,  the 
uterus  is  kept  in  its  place.  But  it  comes  for¬ 
ward  into  the  vagina ,  or,  if  that  expreffion  be 
better,  defcends  into  it,  when  the  part  of  the 
vagina  to  which  it  is  fixed,  is  much  dilated, 
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or  eafily  dilatable  *  and  the  uterus  is  puflied  thi¬ 
ther  forcibly  enough,  to  overcome  the  refinance 
which  the  vagina  may  oppofe  to  it. 

When,  i ft.  the  vagina  is  too  much  dila¬ 
ted,  by  its  natural  conformation,  or  by  fome 
delivery  of  a  Very  large  or  monftrous  child  that 
has  preceded. 

2dly,  The  vagina  is  too  eafily  dilatable:  ei¬ 
ther  on  account  of  its  being  naturally  foft,  and 
provided  with  but  few  mufcular  fibres  *,  or,  on 
account  of  its  being  relaxed  and  mollified,  by 
a  condant  difcharge  of  the  fluor  albus ,  particu¬ 
larly  fuch  as  is  ferons . 

3dly.  The  uterus  is  too  forcibly  pufhed  againd 
the  vagina ,  by  any  efforts,  vomiting,  draining, 
ineezing,  or  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

By  the  concurrence  of  thefe  caufes,  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  ute- 
rus ,  filled  with  th t  foetus  which  it  contains,  pro¬ 
jects  into  the  vagina ,  with  the  point  of  the  ori¬ 
fice  firft :  that  is  to  fay  *,  the  uterus  falls  or  de¬ 
fine  nds  into  the  vagina.  Sometimes  it  defcends 
only  to  the  middle  of  the  vagina  \  and  then  the 
defcenfus  is  only  incomplete :  but  at  other  times  it 
gets  through  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ,  and  falls 
into  the  vulva:  and  it  is  then  a  complete  de¬ 
fcenfus. 

Every  midwife  mud  be  able  to  didinguifh  this 
date :  becaufe  they  mud  all  know  the  neck  of 
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the  uterus ,  and  particularly  the  fnout,  or  os 
tinea,  remarkable  for  its  form,  and  the  tranf- 
verfe  opening  in  it.  The  fiighted  attention  mud, 
therefore,  be  diffident,  to  make  them  compre¬ 
hend,  that  the  body,  which  proje&s  into  the 
vagina ,  is  the  uterus  itfelf,  and  not  the  child. 
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'  The  defcenfus  of  the  uterus ,  in  labour,  is  always 
dangerous,  both  to  the  mother  and  the  child :  and, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  greater.  It  is  more 
dangerous  to  the  mother  ;  becaufe  flie  fuffers  from 
the  dragging  of  the  difplaced  uterus ;  becaufe 
(lie  cannot  be  delivered  on  account,  that  the  com- 
preftion,  which  the  uterus  undergoes,  does  not 
fuffer  it  to  contraft  itfelf :  and  becaufe,  in  this 
condition,  the  uterus  is  fubjeft  to  be  enflamed, 
or  mortify.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  child :  becaufe, 
in  that  Hate  of  compreffion,  the  delivery  of  it 
cannot  be  effected  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  it 
will  die,  from  the  pofture  in  which  it  then  is : 
as  very  often  happens. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  midwife  haften 
to  remedy  quickly  this  accident :  which  be¬ 
comes  worfe  in  proportion,  as  the  uterus  falls 
lower. 

In  order  to  this,  the  woman  muft  be  laid  on 
her  back,  with  her  body  lower  than  her  but¬ 
tocks  :  and,  after  having  well  greafed  the  right 
hand,  it  muft  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  >  and 
ufed  there  to  thruft  back  the  uterus  into  its  pro¬ 
per  place  :  which  muft  be  done,  however,  with¬ 
out  violence. 

If  the  efforts  be  fufficiently  great,  to  give- 
room  to  hope,  that  the  uterus  will  open  of  it¬ 
felf,  the  event  fhould  be  waited  for ;  aiding, 
neverthelefs,  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice.  But* 
if  the  efforts  be  weak  and  few,  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus  fhould  be  dilated,  by  introducing  the 
fingers,  one  after  another,  in  the  manner  that* 
has  been  mentioned  feveral  times  before. 

When  the  orifice  is  opened  fufficiently,  the 
hand  fhould  be  introduced  into  the  uterus :  the 
coverings  fhould  b£  torn,  to  difcharge  the  wa- 
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tcrs  :  the  pofition  of  the  child  frlould  be  exa¬ 
mined  :  and,  if  it  prefect  itfelf  by  the  head,  in 
a  proper  pofture,  the  delivery  (hould  be  per¬ 
formed  in  that  fnuation. 

In  every  other  fituation,  and  even  in  that  we 
have  mentioned,  if  the  delivery  languish  by  the 
weaknefs  of  the  mother  and  child,  the  child 
.fbould*  be  turned  in  the  manner,  which  has  been 
already  feveral  times  explained  •,  and  delivered 
by  the  feet.  This  is  eafily  performed,  and  fuch 
a  delivery  does  not  require  lo  much  aid,  either 
from  the  mother  or  the  child.  But  whatever 
method  is  purfued,  it  is  necefiary,  during  the 
whole  time  of  performing  the  delivery,  to  keep 
the  left  hand  in  the  vagina ,  in  order  to  flop  the 
edge  of  the  orifice,  and  hinder  it  from  following 
the  child,  and  drawing  the  uterus  with  it,  till 
the  child  is  in  the  p adage  ;  at  which  time  it  mud 
be  taken  away,  for  fear  of  impeding  the  child’s 
coming  out. 

After  the  coming  forth  of  the  child,  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  after-birth  fhonld  be  made  in  the 
ufual  manner.  The  delivered  woman  fhould  be 
then  put  to  bed,  with  her  buttocks  higher  than 
her  belly  ;  and  her  thighs  clofe:  without  the  life 
of  any  further  remedy  at  that  time.  But  when  Hie 
is  up  ag'ain,  it  fhould  be  attempted  to  cure  the 
defcenfus\  or,  at  leail,  to  prevent  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  by  the  remedies,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  tredtife  on  the  difedfes  of  women  : 
efpecially,  by  the  ufe  of  an  uterine  girdle,  well 
piade,  if  there  be  occafion  for  it. 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  reverfing ,  or  inverfion  of  the  uterus. 

fTlHE  reverfing  or  inverfion  of  the  uterus, 
I  of  which  we  are  going  to  (peak  in  this 
chapter,  fhould  not  be  confounded  with  the 
falling  down,  or  defc.enfm  of  it :  of  which,  we 
have  already  fpoken  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  the  defcenfus ,  it  is  the  body  itfelf  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  that  fails  into  the  vagina  ;  preferving  more- 
.over  its  natural  form  :  whereas,  in  the  inverfion 
of  the  uterus ,  the  fundus  of  it  is  reverfed  ;  and 
comes  through  the  orifice,  by  prefenting  its  in¬ 
terior  fur-face  outwards ;  and  forms,  in  the  va- 
gina ,  a  tumour,  at  firft  as  big  as  an  egg,  or  an 
apple  :  but  which,  when  left  to  itfelf,  will  after¬ 
wards  equal  fometimes  the  head  of  a  child. 

The  inverfion  of  the  uterus  never  happens^ 
but  in  labour :  becaufe  it  can  never  happen,  but 
when  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  open  :  which 
is  only  at  that  time.  It  proceeds,  fometimes 
from  the  imprudence  of  the  midwife;  who,  by 
pulling  too  ftrongly  th t  placenta,  while  adhering 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ,  brings  dowh  the 
fundus  ;  and  confequently  turns  it  outwards. 

It  alfo  fometimes  proceeds  from  convulfive 
agitations  of  the  uterus ,  after  a  hard  labour  ; 
which  pufhes  the  fundus  through  the  orifice  yet 
open  :  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  contrac¬ 
tions  entangle  theinteflines,  in  violent  colics;  and 
pufli  one  part  of  them  into  another;  fometimes 
the  fuperior  part  into  the  inferior,  and  fome- 
tjmes  the  inferior  part  into  the  fuperior  :  which 
gives  rife  to  the  iliac  pafilon. 

N  4  Fro  in 
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From  whatever  c.aufe  the  inverfion  of  the 
uterus  comes,  it  is  always  a  very  dangerous  acci¬ 
dent.  As  the  vefifels  of  the  uterus  are  then  very- 
large  ;  and  the  quantity  of  blood  carried  thither 
very  copious  ;  the  part  of  the  uterus  which  is 
come  out  fwells  vifibly,  in  proportion  as  the  ori¬ 
fice,  that  comprefles  it  towards  its  bafe,  hinders 

the  return  of  the  blood  which  abounds  there. 

*  '  • 

This  portion  Of  the  uterus  not  only  tumefies  fud- 
denly  *,  but  it  grows  hard  ;  becauie  the  cold  co¬ 
agulates  there  the  blood  :  and  what  is  (till  worfe 
it  foon  mortifies,  if  it  be  not  remedied. 

When  this  accident  happens,  the  mid  wives 
are  generally  much  embarrafied  with  it.  The 
greateft'  part  have  no  idea  of  fuch  an  inverfion  : 
and,  when  it  comes,  they  know  not  what  judg¬ 
ment  to  form  of  it.  Some  believe  it  to  be  the 
placenta:  or,  when  that  is  already  come  forths 
they  imagine  it  to  be  a  mole:  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  notion,  do  every  thing  pofiible 
to  draw  out  the  body,  that  appears:  which  en- 
creafes  the  diforder,  and  danger..  But  it  is  eafy 
to  inform  them  how  to  judge  better.  When¬ 
ever  there  comes  out  from  the  orifice  of  the  ute- 
xus ,  a  fpherical  body,  of  which  the  furface  is 
uneven,  and  fpread  over  with  little  holes,  whence 
the  blood  trickles  out ;  of  which  the  fubftance 
is  foft  and  fpongy ;  and,  in  which,  no  opening 
is  perceived,  that  may  fhow  it  to  be  the  body 
itfelf  of  the  uterus  \  there  is  a  certainty  that  fuch 
body  is  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  r  ever  fed  j  efpe- 
cially,  if  this  happen  in  a  labour,  where  the 
uterus  is  rpuch  agitated  by  convulfive  contrac¬ 
tions  ;  or  the  midwife  has  any  reafon  to  reproach 
herfelf,  with  haying  pulled  too  ftrongly  the  pla¬ 
centa. 
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■petit a,  while  it  adhered  to  the  fundus  of  the 

uterus. 

But  when  any  doubt  remains,  the  moft  fafe 
method,  and  that  which  ought  to  be  followed, 
is  to  pufh  back  the  projecting  body,  as  foon  as 
it  appears,  into  the  uterus  :  which  is  not  attended 
with  any  hazard.  If  it  be  the  reverfed  uterus , 
the  life  of  the  woman  in  labour  is  laved  by  it : 
if  it  be  the  placenta ,  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  extract  it,  after  a  certainty  is  obtained  of  its 
being  fo  ;  or  if,  by  chance,  it  fhould  be  a  mole* 
there  will  be  alfo  time  enough  to  take  the  pro¬ 
per  methods  for  delivering  the  woman  in  labour 
of  it. 

In  order  to  return  the  reverfed  uterus  into  its 
place,  the  body  of  the  woman  fhould  be  low¬ 
ered,  and  her  buttocks  raifed  :  after  which,  hav¬ 
ing  well  greafed  the  right  hand,  it  fhould  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  vagina  up  to  the  protuberant 
part,  which  fhould  be  gently  thruft  back  into 
the  uterus:  beginning  with  the  Tides,  as  it  is  ufual 
to  do  in  the  reduction  of  ruptures.  This  part  muft 
then  be  guided  with  the  fingers  to  the  place, 
where  th tfundus  of  the  uterus  ought  to  be  ;  and, 
in  drawing  back  the  hand,  it  will  be  perceived 
if  there  be  any  portion  of  the  placenta ,  or  any 
monftrous  foetus,  as  might  be  imagined;  and  if 
there  be,  the  cafe  may  be  treated,  according  to 
the  methods  already  directed.  But  thefe  cafes 
are  fo  rare,  that  they  do  not  merit  any  particu¬ 
lar  confideration. 

Every  thing  being  thus  re-adjufted,  if  the 
uterus  continue  to  be  agitated  with  convulfive 
motions,  which  may  again  throw  it  down  into 
the  orifice,  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  hand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  orifice  to  prevent  the  danger, 

till 
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till  the  orifice  be  clofed,  or  the  convulfive  con- 
tractions  ceafe.  By  this  means,  the  diforcfer  is 
cured  *,  and  the  delivered  woman  perceives  no 
more  of  it,  when  (lie  is  recovered  from  her  lying 
in,  except  a  defcenfus  of  the  uterus ,  with  which 
Ihe  will  remain  incommoded  ;  and,  for  which, 
in  default  of  a  perfect  cure,  the  patient  is  often 
obliged  to  be  content  with  a  palliative  one. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  the.  convulfive  motions  of  the  uterus  in  delivery . 

H  E  convulfive  motions  of  the  uterus, , 
which  happen  in  delivery,  are  always  a 
very  bad,  and  often  a  fatal  accident. 

Thefe  motions  are  of  different  kinds.  Firff, 
fometimes  they  are  a  trembling  or  fhivering  of 
the  uterus :  of  which  the  tremors  are  fo  lively 
and  quick,  that  the  hand  of  the  midwife,  which 
is  oppofed  to  them,  is  entirely  benumbed;  as  if 
Ihe  had  touched  a  torpedo:  and  the  effedt  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fame  mechanifm. 

2dly.  At  other  times,  thefe  motions  affedl  in 
a  great  degree,  the  whole  body  of  the  uterus  ; 
contracting  it  from  right  to  left,  from  above  to 
below,  or  in  all  thefe  directions  at  the  fame  time. 
But  thefe  motions  are  not  continual ;  and  none- 
rally  have  fame  intervals  ot  remiffion. 

gdly.  Sometimes  the  convulfive  motions  of 
the  uterus  communicate  themfelves  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  other  parts :  which  caufes  the 
whole  body  to  be  agitated  *,  and  the  diforder  re- 
kmbles  an  epileptic  fit ;  and  the  more,  as  the 

patients 
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patients  lofe  their  fenfes  and  perception ;  and 
have  their  mouths  full  of  froth,  and,  in  fome 
cafes,  even  of  fuch  as  is  bloody. 

4thly.  Laftly,  there  is  fometimes  joined  to 
thefe  convulfive  motions,  when  they  are  univer- 
fal,  a  profound  fwooning  fuch  as  that  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Carus ,  or  Cataphora : 
and  this  happens,  when  thefe  motions  take  the 
charader  of  an  epileptic  fit.  But  fometimes 
this  fwooning  is  without  convulfions ;  and  the 
patient  appears  to  be  attacked  with  an  apo¬ 
plexy- 

The  convulfive  motions  of  the  uterus ,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  two  preceding  articles,  arife  from 
the  combined  effects  of  two  caufes :  from  the 
ftrong  irritations,  which  the  child  makes  on  the 
uterus ,  when  it  is  conftrained,  preffed,  or  ill; 
and  from  the  too  great  fenfibility  of  the  infide 
of  the  uterus ,  on  which  thefe  irritations  produce 
greater  effects,  than  they  would  if  the  uterus  had 
a  lets  acute  feeling.  Hence  thefe  convulfive 
motions  generally  happen  only  to  young  per- 
fons,  who  are  very  tender  ;  to  hyfterical,  or  epi¬ 
leptic  women  •,  or  to  fuch  as  are  timid  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  the  labour  is  long,  and  hard  ;  and 
the  child,  being  ftrong  and  vigorous,  powerfully 
agitates  the  uterus. 

As,  in  the  accident  mentioned  in  the  third 
article,  there  are  two  difeafes  complicated,  it  is 
eafy  to  judge,  that  it  mult  proceed  from  two 
caufes  :  from  the  irritation  which  a  child  makes 
on  an  uterus ,  tha,t  is  too  fenfible  j  which  produces 
the  convulfive  motions,  as  we  have  before  ex¬ 
plained:  and  from  the  furcharge,  which  happens 
in  the  blood  veflels  of  the  brain  ;  and  which,  by 
comprefting  it*  produce  the  caloric  fwooning.’ 

.  But 
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But  this  furcharge  of  the  blood  velfels  of  the 
brain  is  caufed  by  the  convulfive contractions  of 
the  uterus ,  and  other  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  ; 
which,  by  compreffing  the  trunk  of  the  aorta 
defcendens ,  force  the  blood  too  copioufly  unto  the 
fuperior  branches  of  the  aorta ;  and  thus  give 
rife  to  the  furcharge  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain. 

As  to  the  apopledic  fwooning,  which  has 
been  fpoken  of  in  the  fourth  article,  it  comes 
slfo,  as  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  from  a  furcharge  of 
the  velfels  of  the  brain  :  but  from  a  greater  than 
that,  which  caufed  only  a  catoric  fwooning. 
This  accident,  therefore,  happens  only  to  ple¬ 
thoric  women  ;  who  have  neglected  to  be  let 
blood  in  the  courfe  of  their  pregnancy;  and 
who  undergo  a  long  and  painful  labour,  which 
keeps,  in  a  Rate  of  contradion,  all  the  parts  of 
the  abdomen ;  and  which,  bv  compreffing  the  aorta 
fifeendens ,  makes  almoft  all  the  blood  regurgitate 
to  the  head.  As  foon  as  this  fwooning  takes 
place,  all  the  convulfive  motions  ceafe :  becaufe 
the  few  animal  fpirits,  which  are  then  fecreted 
In  the  brain,  are  not  fufficient  to  fupport  them. 

The  four  cafes,  of  which  we  have  here  fpo¬ 
ken,  are  very  momentous :  and,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  laid,  are  fometimes  fatal. 

I.  In  the  firft,  the  child  benumbed  by  the 
fhivering  of  the  mother,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hand  of  the  midwife,  when  fhe  introduces  it 
into  the  uterus ,  is  notin  a  condition  to  exert  the 
motions  neceffary  for  aflifting  delivery  ;  and  the 
uterus  itfelf,  in  this  Rate,  is  not  capable  of  con- 
trading  itfelf,  as  it  ought.  Thus  the  delivery 
does  not  go  forwards :  while  the  child,  neverthe- 
lefs,  expofed  to  the  continual  {bakings,  prefen t* 
Iv  dies. 
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'II.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  in  the  fecond  cafe. 
The  child,  forcibly  preffed  by  the  contractions 
of  the  uterus ,  cannot  affilt  the  delivery  *,  and  the 
uterus  (till  lefs :  becaufe  the  contractions,  with 
which  it  is  agitated,  prevent  thofe  requifite  to 
the  delivery.  Every  thing  therefore  is  flopt: 
and  neverthelefs  the  child  dies  foon  *,  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  violently  bruifed,  by  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  uterus . 

III.  and  IV.  In  the  two  laft  cafes,  as  the  head 
is  affeCted,  and  this  affeCtion  of  it  goes  on  in- 
creafing,  the  danger  of  the  life  of  the  mother 
is  very  great  *,  and,  confequently,  that  of  the 
child  ;  fuppofing  it  have  refilled,  till  then,  the 
ihakings  to  which  it  has  been  expofed. 

As  this  accident  is  very  preffing,  and  danger¬ 
ous,  the  midwife  ought  not  to  take  the  charge 
of  it  alone :  and  fhe  would  do  well  to  call  in  a 
phyfician.  However,  in  the  mean  time,  fhe 
fhould  not  delay,  as  foon  as  the  convulfions  ap¬ 
pear,  to  order  the  woman  to  be  bled  in  the  arm,  if 
the  head  be  free  :  or  in  the  foot,  if  there  be  rea- 
fon  to  fear  that  the  head  is  affeCted.  This  is  the 
moft  efficacious  affiftance,  that  can  be  employed: 
and  the  phyfician  fhould  not  fail  to  repeat  the 
bleeding,  almoft  immediately,  three  or  four 
times,  if  the  Rate  of  the  pulfe  will  admit  of  it. 
At  the  fame  time,  emollient  fomentations  fhould 
be  made  on  the  abdomen ;  and  clyfters,  Rightly 
purgative,  and  even  purely  anodyne,  fhould  be 
given.  It  has  been  even  propofed,  to  put  the 
lying  in  woman  into  a  warm  bath,  to  relax  ef¬ 
fectually  the  fibres  and  membranes  of  the  uterus . 
Some  phyficians  have  advffed  to  give  emetics  in 
this  cafe.  But  this  notion  has  not  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  :  becaufe  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
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flrong  contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  and  mufdes 
of  the  abdomen ,  which  the  vomiting  excites,  by 
clofing  the  uterus  and  compre fling  the  child,  may 
Rill  it. 

The  only  effectual  fuccour,  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  deplorable  fituation.,  is  to  hafleii 
the  delivery :  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  as  foon 
as  the  child  has  been  drawn  out,  the  convulfions 
of  the  uterus  ceafe  ^  or  diminifh  fo  much,  as  to 
take  away  all  ground  of  fear  from  the  mother  : 
efpecially,  if  the  lochia  flow  copioufly.  But  this 
delivery  can  only  be  attempted  in  the  intervals, 
which  the  convulfive  motions  leave  in  the  two 
firft  cafes.  For  which  realbn,  it  is  proper  to 
try  afTidnoufly  to  take  advantage  of  thefe  inter¬ 
vals.  If  the  uterus  be  already  fufficientiy  opened 
to  introduce  the  greafed  hand,  it  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vance.  But  if  it  be  not  fo,  the  orifice  muft  be 
dilated,  by  introducing  the  fingers  fucceffively, 
as  has  been  explained  feveral  times  before  :  by 
which  means,  the  hand  may  afterwards  obtain  a 
paffage  into  the  uterus .  The  coverings  of  the 
child  muff  then  be  torn,  if  they  be  not  fo  al¬ 
ready  :  and  whatever  fituation  the  child  may 
have,  it  fliould  be  turned  by  the  feet,  with  the 
precautions  above  recommended  ;  and  delivered 
in  that  manner  :  becaufe  that  kind  of  delivery  is 
the  fhorteft,  and  admits  of  the  bed  affi fiance. 

If  the  after-birth  follow  the  child,  the  mid¬ 
wife  fliould  give  the  whole  to  the  nurfe,  who 
fliould  hold  it  near  the  fire,  till  the  midwife  have 
put  the  delivered  woman  in  bed  ;  and  given  her 
one  6r  two  fpoonfuls  of  Alicant  wine.  After 
which,  flie  mu  ft  cut  the  cord  ;  and  cleanfe,  and 
fwaddle  the  child  after  having  chriftened  k,  if 
its  life  be  in  danger. 

But 
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But  if  the  after-birth  do  not  come  out  with 
the  child,  the  midwife  fhould  make  a  double  li¬ 
gature  on  the  cord  ;  cut  it  betwixt  them ;  give 
the  child  to  the  nurfe  ;  and  apply  herfelf  to  com¬ 
plete  the  delivery.  After  which,  having  put  the 
woman  in  bed,  fhe  muft  examine  the  Hate  of  the 
child,  and  have  it  chriffened,  if  file  judge  it  ne~ 


CHAP.  VI, 


Of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

HE  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the 


l  moll  fatal  accidents,  that  can  happen  in 
deliveries  :  fince  it  deftroys  both  the  mother  and 
child  at  the  fame  time.  There  are,  however,, 
fome  inftances  of  women,  who  have  furvived 
it :  as  the  woman  of  Tholoufe ,  who  bore  her  child 
in  the  abdomen  for  twenty  five  years  *,  into  which 
it  had  gained  a  paffage  in  a  hard  labour,  by 
tearing  the  uterus ;  as  appeared,  on  opening  the 
woman  after  (he  was  dead. 

This  mifchief  happens,  when  the  child  is 
placed  obliquely  in  the  uterus  \  or,  which  is 
worfe,  crofs  it,  from  one  fide  to  another  and* 
being  ftrong,  moves  violently,  firetching  the 
whole  of  its  body,  till,  after  ieveral  ineffectual 
efforts,  it  at  length  pierces  or  tears  the  uterus ,  by 
its  head,  or  feet,  accordingto  the  lefs  refiftance, 
which  any  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  Uterus  op- 
pofes  to  it.  Sometimes  the  rupture  is  moderate 
at  firft,  and  only  one  part  of  the  body  of  the 
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bigger,  fo  that  the  whole  pafles  aftevvards ;  and 
goes  into  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the  abdomen . 

Several  figns  prelage  this  event,  if  clofe  at- 
tention  be  given  to  them.  The  bad  fituation 
of  the  child ;  which  it  is  eafy  to  know.  The 
violence  with  which  it  aCts  in  the  uterus ,  with¬ 
out  any  progrefs  in  the  delivery.  The  Rate  of 
the  uterus  itfelf,  when  it  enlarges  from  right  to 
left ;  and  fhortens  itfelf  from  the  fundus  to  the 
orifice :  which  occafions,  that  the  orifice,  very 
far  from  advancing  into  the  vagina  and  dilating, 
rifes  higher,  and  grows  clofer.  Laftly,  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains,  which  the  uterus  fuffers  ;  and 
in  which  it  perceives  the  intolerable  efforts  of 
the  child.  In  the  concurrence  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms;  or,  at  leaft,  of  fome  of  them;  it  is  high 
time  to  prevent  the  mifchief  which  may  be  fore- 
ieen :  and  the  only  means  to  effeft  that,  is  td 
procure  delivery  without  deiay4 

In  order  to  this,  the  right  hand,  being  greafed, 
fhould  be  put  into  the  vagina  up  to  the  orifice  of 
th t  uterus  \  which  fhould  be  dilated  gradually, 
by  the  fuccefiive  introduction  of  the  fingers,  till 
the  hand  can  enter  it.  When  that  is  done,  the 
hand  muff:  be  ufed  to  tear  the  coverings,  if  they 
be  not  fo  already ;  and  to  bend  the  limbs, 
thighs,  or  trunk  of  the  child ^  to  diminiffi  the 
length  of  it ;  in  order  to  make  the  efforts  againff: 
the  furface  of  the  uterus  ceafe,  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  room  that  is  gained  by  it,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  turn  the  child,  and  deliver  it  by  the 
feet.  But,  if  the  after-birth  do  not  come  away 
with  the  child,  the  place  fhould  not  be  left,  till 
the  extraction  of  it  be  made  :  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  the  child  fhould  be  got  rid  of,  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  ligature  of  the  cord. 
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If  this  operation  fucceed,  the  mother  and 
child  are  at  once  faved  :  but  there  are  crreat  ob» 

L.J 

Hades  to  in.  On  one  fide,  the  orifice  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  is  not  to  be  opened  without  much  difficulty ; 
and  there  would  be  much  trouble  in  introducing 
the  hand,  which  does  not  then  afford  great  hopes 
of  delivering  the  child.  On  the  other  fide,  when 
the  hand  is  at  laft  introduced,  the  child  is  found 
fo  ftrong,  and  fd  ftridlly  embraced,  that  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  bending  its 
legs,  thighs,  or  body,  to  fhorten  its  length,  and 
procure  a  little  room  to  turn  it,  without  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  deliver  it.  But  if  thefe  diffi¬ 
culties  deter  fo  much,  that  the  attempt  be  given 
over*  the  rupture  of  the  uterus  will  loon  follow  % 
and  it  will  be  prefently  fucceeded,  by  the  death 
of  the  mother  and  child :  which  feldom  ever  fur- 
vive  it. 

A  German  phyfician,  who  has  written  a  very 
good  differtation  on  this  fubject,  propofes  the 
Caefarean  operation,  as  a  remedy  for  this  un¬ 
happy  accident,  when  it  happens :  and  he  is  in 
the  right.  It  is  certain,  the  child  would  be 
faved  *,  and  there  is  juft  ground  to  believe,  the 
mother  might  alfo.  For  after  all,  a  laceration  or 
tear  of  the  uterus  is  not  incurable *  or,  at  Ieaft» 
not  always.  But  to  render  fuch  an  operation  fuc-^ 
cefsful,  it  fhould  be  performed  the  moment  after 
the  rupture  has  been  made.  For  the  mother 
and  the  child  die  foon  after :  and  how  is  this 
operation  to  be  performed  on  a  woman,  who  has 
juft  undergone  the  mod  violent  hurt’,  who  is 
at  that  time  generally  in  an  alarming  fwoon  *,  and 
who  is  fo  weak,  that  her  pulfe  can  fcarcely  be 
at  all  felt  ?  In  thefe  circumftances,  fome  inter* 
vai  of  eafe  mud  be  given  to  the  patient.  It 
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fliould  be  endeavoured  to  recover  her  fpirits  by 
lome  fpoonfuls  of  AUcant  wine,  or  fome  gentle 
cordial :  and  the  opportunity  fliould  be  taken, 
of  fome  favourable  moment,  not  to  perform  the 
Csefarean  operation  •,  for  there  is  no  incifion  to 
be  made  into  the  uterus  *,  but  to  make  a  limple 
incifion  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  •,  which 
is  much  lefs  dangerous ;  and  may  fufiice  to  fave 
the  lives  of  both  the  mother  and  child. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  rupture  of  the  periomum,  or  feptum, 
which  feparates  the  vulva  from  the  anus. 

THIS  perineum,  or feptum ,  is  only  formed  of 
the  coats  of  the  vulva  and  anus,  joined  to 
each  other  :  or,  at  lead,  inclofes  nothing  be¬ 
twixt  them,  but  fome  cellural  membrane.  It  is 
not  furprifing,  therefore,  that  this  part  is  fome- 
times  torn,  in  delivery ;  and  the  two  openings 
made  one ;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  proves  to  be 
a  very  bad  accident. 

This  mifchief  happens,  id,  When  the  child 
is  very  large  :  2dly,  When  the  uterus  is  inclin¬ 
ed  forwards ;  which  makes  the  head  of  the  child 
pufli  againd  the  hinder  part,  and  confequently 
on  that.  3dly,  When  the  midwife,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  her  hand  into  the  vagina ,  preffcs  too 
much  on  that  part :  or  when  the  accoucheur  in  the 
tiling  crotchets,  which  is  rieceflary  in  this  cafe, 
forces  too  much  on  it.  It  mud  be  allowed,  that 
the  forceps ,  when  made  of  a  draight  form,  had 
fometime's  the  lame  inconveniences,  but  this  is 

happily 
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happily  remedied  at  prefect,  by  making  them 
crooked. 

Young  women  are  particularly  expofed  to  this 
accident,  when  they  have  the  lips  of  the  vulva 
denfe,  firm,  compact,  and  ill  difpofed  to  elon¬ 
gate*  and  Hretch  *,  which  occafions  all  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  diflenfion  to  fall  on  the  perifueum,  at 
lead,  unlefs  the  midwife  take  great  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  This  care  is  confined  to  the  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  redrefs  the  head  of  the  child,  when  pre¬ 
fer;  ted  obliquely  ;  to  the  greafing  well  the  edge 
of  the  vulva  ^  to  the  fafeening,  and  rendering  it 
diftenfible  •,  and  to  the  introducing  one  finger 
into  the  anus ,  to  pufh  back  the  coccya ,  and  fup- 
port  the  p  re  fill  re  of  the  child  on  the  perinaum% 
to  prevent  its  being  torn. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  what  are  the  inconveniences 
of  an  accident  of  this  kind  :  which  expofes  the 
Vulva  to  be  always  fouled,  by  the  excrement, 
particularly  when  the  laceration  is  large  5  and 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  women  very  difagree- 
able  to  their  hufbands.  There  is  only  one  me¬ 
thod  of  remedying  it  •,  to  wit,  the  reuniting  foon 
the  edges  of  the  lacerated  parts :  which  is  eafily 
done,  when  they  are  not  large,  and  one  Hitch 
is  fufficient :  as  in  that  cafe  it  may  be  made  with 
a  needle,  moderately  crooked.  But  it  is  much 
more  difficult,  when,  in  a  longer  laceration,  it 
is  necefiary  to  make  a  fecond  or  third  Hitch ; 
which  cannot  be  done  without  great  trouble,  and 
by  making  ufe  of  a  needle  almoH  circular. 

Before  the  future  is  made,  the  wound  ffiould  be 
walked  with  warm  wine  :  and  if  it  be  not  recent, 
the  edges  ffiould  be  taken  off  by  a  pair  of  feifiars : 
as  is  pradtifed  in  the  operation  on  an  old  hare¬ 
lip.  Th z  futures  being  performed,  there  ffiould 
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be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  a  great  tent 
of  rolled  linnen,  fpread  with  fome  ointment  as 
the  digeftive,  ungent  de  la  mere  ;  or  liniment  of 
Arcans ;  and  the  wound  fhould  be  dreffed  on 
the  fide  of  the  vagina ,  with  pledgets  fpread  with 
the  fame  ointments  •,  that  is  to  fay,  the  digeftive, 
ungent  de  la  mere ,  or  liniment  of  or  cans  ^  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  progrefs  of  the  cure  :  covering 
the  whole'-  with  a  cere  cloth  of  taffety  :  or  a 
piece  of  linen  fpread  with  wax,  to  hinder  the 
urine  from  getting  to  it. 

The  patient  mu  ft  be  confined  to  her  bed,  till 
fhe  be  cured :  towards  which,  a  great  advance 
will  be  made  about  the  twelfth  day.  During 
that  time,  fhe  fhould  be  kept  to  fpoon  meats, 
to  hinder  too  much  excrement  from  being  form¬ 
ed,  and  particularly  fuch^s  is  hard.  That  which 
does  come,  fhould  be  foftened  by  emollient 
glyfters  :  and  care  fhould  be  taken,  to  wafh  the 
part  every  time  the  patient  goes  to  ftqol :  as 
is  cuftomary  in  the  operation  for  the  fifiula  in 
ano. 

The  patient  fhould  be  admonifhed,  when  Use 
is  cured,  not  to  become  pregnant  again:  or  if 
fhe  fhould  become  fo,  it  is  proper  fhe  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  fkilful  and  prudent  midwife,  who 
muft  not  negledf  to  greale  this  part  well  in  the 
delivery:  and  to  guard,  as  much  as  fhe  can, 
againft  a  too  great  diftenfion,  that  the  laceration 
may  not  be  renewed 
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Of  the  Qefarean  operation: 

IN  this  operation,  an  incifion  is  firft  made  on 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen ,  in  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  *,  and  immediately  after,  another 
on  the  membranes  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  in  order 
to  take  out  the  child,  which  is  contained  in  it* 
It  is  pra&ifed  in  three  very  different  cafes,  iff* 
On  a  woman  dead,  near  the  end  of  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  of  a  fall ;  blow  *,  apoplexy  ;  poifon  ; 
flab,  or,  in  a  word,  of  any  thing  that  has  caul- 
ed  her  death  in  fo  fudden  a  manner,  as  to  afford 
reafon  to  hope  the  child  may  not  be  dead  ;  but 
may  be  faved  by  opening  the  mother;  or,  at 
lead,  to  be  baptized.  2dly,  On  a  living  wo¬ 
man,  when  it  is  demonftrable,  that  the  child 
which  is  dead  in  her  womb,  cannot  be  extracted 
by  any  other  means :  which  renders  this  opera¬ 
tion,  even  cruel  as  it  feems,  abfolutely  necefiary 
to  the  faving  the  mother,  gdly,  On  a  woman 
who  has  borne  her  child  to  the  full  time  :  but 

cannot  be  delivered  bv  the  common  methods. 

* 

In  which  cafe  it  is  abfolutely  right,  to  refolve 
on  this  operation  *,  that  may  fave  the  mother 
or  the  child,  and  even  both,  when  it  is  taken  in 
hand  in  due  time. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  midwives  have  ever 
boldnefs  enough,  to  undertake  fuch  operations  : 
but  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  fhow  them,  how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  and 
to  inform  them  of  both,  what  is  thought  of  it, 
and  what  they  themfelves  ought  to  think  of  it.  I 
fhall,  therefore,  in  this  view,  divide  the  prefent 
,  O  3  chapter 
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chapter  into  two  articles.  In  the  one,  I  fhall 
fhew  the  manner  of  performing  this  operation  : 
and  in  the  other,  the  judgement  that  ought  to 
be  formed  of  it. 

.  k 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  manner  of  performing  the  Csefarean  ope¬ 
ration* 

THE  CaTarean  operation,  which  is  made 
tipon  a  dead  woman,  according  to  the  firft  cafe, 
has  nothing  difficult  or  alarming  in  it.  in  order 
to  the  performing  it,  the  directions  may  be  fob 
lowed  which  I  am  going  to  give  below',  for  the 
operation  on  a  living  woman  ;  at  leaf!:,  when  it 
is  neceffary  to  cut  the  uterus ,  while  the  child, 
which  is  to  be  extracted,  is  yet  alive.  For,  as 
to  the  incifion  into  the  abdomen ,  th:re  is,  in  this 
cafe,  no  reafon  for  any  follicitude  about  the 
manner.  On  this  account,  my  fpeaking  firft  of 
this  operation,  as  it  is  to  be  praCtifed  on  a  dead 
woman,  is  only,  becaufe  it  is  much  more  an¬ 
cient  than  the  other-,  and  gave  the  previous 
idea  of  the  manner  of  performing  that.  The 
operation,  however,  ought  never  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  this  view  ;  but  when  there  is  a  moral  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  death  of  the  woman  ;  as  will  be 
obferved  below  in  the  following  article. 

II.  As  to  the  operation,  when  it  is  neceffary 
to  be  performed  on  a  living  woman,  according 
to  the  two  laft  cafes.  It  is  one  of  the  ereateft 
and  mod  dangerous,  the  art  of  chirurgery  ad¬ 
mits  of ;  and  (hould  never  be  refolved  on,  but 
when  it  is  evident,  there  is  no  other  way  to  fave 

the 
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the  life  of  the  mother  and  child ;  or,  at  leaft, 
of  one  of  them. 

Before  it  be  undertaken  :  iff,  The  bowels 
fhould  be  emptied  by  a  clyfter*,  and  the  patient 
fhould  make  water :  after  which  fhe  fhould  be 
put  in  a  convenient  fituation  for  the  operation, 
with  the  belly  a  little  raifed.  The  patient  fhould, 
alfo,  be  fecured,  by  the  aid  of  feveral  perfons, 
who  fhould  hold  her  hands,  thighs,  and  even 
body  :  to  fave  her  the  horror  of  feeing  herfelf  tied. 

2dly,  There  is  a  diverfity  of  opinions  with 
relation  to  the  place  in  the  abdomen ,  where  the 
incifion  fhould  be  made.  Some  propofe  an  ima- 
ginary  right  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  the 
junction  of  the  bones  of  the  pubes^  to  the  moil 
elevated  part  of  the  top  of  the  bones  of  the 
ilium  of  the  fame  fide,  and  to  make  the  incifion 
in  the  middle,  and  in  the  diredtion  of  this  line. 
Others  {b)  advife  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  top  of  the  bones  of  the 
ilium,  to  the  junblion  of  the  lajl  of  the  true  ribs  with 
its  cartilage  \  and  to  chufe ,  for  the  incifion,  the 
middle  betwixt  this  line ,  and  the  white  line.  Thefe 
determinations  differ  very  little  from  each  other: 
and,  I  believe,  that  either  of  them  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  particular  choice  may  diredt,  without 
any  inconvenience. 

3dly,  At  firfl  a  razor,  round  which  a  band¬ 
age  of  linen  is  wrapped,  to  render  it  firm  and 
fecure  in  the  fcales,  may  be  ufed.  A  diffedting 
knife,  or  a  good  common  biftory,  may  be  after¬ 
wards  fubflituted  for  it.  Mr.  Levret  propofes, 
(r)  to  make  ufe  of  a  crooked  biftory,  that  fhould 
only  cut  by  the  convex  part  \  and  believes  fuch 


{b)  Mr.  Levret,  fuite  d'obfer  vat  ions,  pag.  (r)  Ibid. 
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an  inftrument  preferable;  becaufe  it  makes  a 
more  equal  and  longer  incifion  :  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  operation. 

4thly,  This  incifion  may  be  made,  at  difcre- 
tion,  either  on  the  right  fide  or  the  left:  but 
generally,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  fide  to¬ 
wards  which  the  uterus  feems  to  incline  the 
moil.  At  fir  ft,  the  fkin  may  be  freely  cut ; 
and  likewife  the  far,  and  integuments  to  the 
peritoneum.  But  when  that  is  laid  bare,  a  greater 
cftcumfpe&ion  is  to  be  ufed  till  a  little  opening 
be  made. 

5tnly,  To  enlarge  this  opening,  a  hollow 
found  is  employed  for  directing  a  common  bi~ 
(lory  :  but  it  is  more  convenient,  to  make  ufe  of 
a  finger  of  the  left  hand,  either  the  fore  finger, 
or  the  middle  ;  by  the  help  of  which,  the  bifto- 
rv,  that  is  to  be  muffled  at  its  end,  may  be  con¬ 
ducted,  This  incifion  of  the  abdomen ,  ought  to 
be  fix  or  feven  inches  long  ;  in  order  to  be  able 
to  introduce  the  hand,  without  tearing  any 
part. 

6thly,  As  foon  as 'the  incifion  of  the  abdomen 
is  made,  part  of  the  inteftines  rife  out:  which 
muft  be  properly  put  afide ;  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  fome  perfon  to  hold  them.  The  (late 
of  the  uterus ,  which  then  prefents  itfelf  by  its 
fide,  muft  he  examined.  It  is  very  rare,  that 
the  placenta  is  attached  to  it,  in  thofe  parts  : 
but  if  it  be,  care  muft  be  taken  to  avoid  it:  be¬ 
caufe  it  would  occafion  a  great  perplexity.  The 
reft  of  the  operation  is  more  eafy :  when  it  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  touch,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way,  but  the  coverings  of  the  child. 

7thly,  Before  the  operation  be  undertaken,  it 
is  proper  to  know,  whether  the  waters  be  dif- 

charged 
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Charged,  or  no.  If  they  be  yet  in  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  after-birth,  there  will  be  lefs 
trouble  in  the  incifion  of  the  uterus  ;  becaufe, 
in  this  cafe,  they  occasion  a  diftance  betwixt  the 
body  of  the  uterus  and  the  child.  But  it  is  ne» 
cefiary,  in  the  contrary  circumftances,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  more  caution  in  the  incifion  of  the 
uterus  ;  if  the  waters  be  already  gone,  and  the 
body  of  the  child  touch  the  uterus. 

8thly,  The  incifion  into  the  uterus  mull  be 
conducted  in  the  fame  manner,  as  that  into  the 
abdomen :  and  the  fame  crooked  biftory  may  be 
ufed  for  it.  It  is  proper  the  length  of  this  inci¬ 
fion  fhould  be  five  or  fix  inches.  The  hand 
fhould  be  then  introduced  into  the  uterus ;  the 
coverings  of  the  child  torn,  if  they  were  not  fo 
before  ;  the  placenta  feparated  with  prudence,  if 
it  Drill  adhere  to  the  uterus  %  and  the  hand  being 
then  palled  under  the  body  of  the  child,  it 
(hould  be  taken  out  with  the  after- birth ;  and 
given  to  a  difcreet  perfon  who  may  chriften  it, 
in  cafe  there  be  any  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of 
its  not  living :  while  the  accoucheur ,  in  the  mean 
time,  appropriates  his  attention  to  the  care  of 
the  mother. 

9 thly ,  The  blood  that  flows  from  the  divided 
veffels,  which  will  not  be  in  fo  great  a  quantity 
as  may  be  feared,  muft  be  wiped  up,  with  a 
fponge  •,  or  with  balls  of  foft  linen.  The  uterus 
muft  be  left  to  itfelf ;  which,  by  contracting  in 
its  magnitude,  will  foon  replace  itfelf  in  the 
bafonj  and,  with  regard  to  the  wound  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  two  or  three  flitches  muft  be  made  in 
it ;  as  in  all  fimilar  wounds  of  that  part.  Some 
fpoonfuls  of  a  weak  cordial  muft  then  be  given 
to  the  patient;  and  fhe  muft  be  put  to  bed. 
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lying  on  the  fide  of  the  wound,  to  facilitate 
the  palling  out  of  the  blood  which  may  be 
difcharged  from  it. 

iothly,  An  hour  after  fome  fpoon-meat  may 
be  given  to  the  patient ;  and,  if  afterwards  a 
fever  comes  on  ftrongly,  fie  fhould  be  let 
blood  in  the  arm  :  which  fhould  be  repeated, 
according  to  the  fymptoms  that  follow :  con¬ 
fining  the  patient  to  fpcon-meats,  and  ptifan, 
till  the  cure  be  completed. 

nthly.  Some  pledgets  of  dry  lint  fhould  be 
at  fir  ft  applied  to  the  wound.  They  may  be 
afterwards  fpread  with  digeftive  *,  and,  at  laft 
with  proper  un gents  or  balfams.  Anodyne  in¬ 
jections  firft,  and  afterwards  deterfive,  may,  if 
thought  proper,  be  made  into  the  wound  of 
the  abdomen  betwixt  the  flitches.  The  fame  may 
be  done  into  the  uterus ,  through  the  vagina. 
Excepting  this,  the  cure  fhould  be  left  to  nature, 
without  taking  any  other  particular  care  about 
it. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Ohfervations  on  thefe  operations . 

THE  firft  of  thefe  operations  has  been 
praciifed,  for  a  long  time,  upon  women,  who 
died  at  the  end  of  their  pregnancy,  in  order  to 
take  out,  from  their  wombs,  the  children,  with 
v/hich  they  were  big  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  fave 
their  lives.  (d)  Pliny  informs  us,  that  three 
children  were  faved  by  this  means  at  Rome  ; 
who  afterwards  became  illuftrious  perfonages : 

Scipio 


(</)  liiftor.  Natural  libr.  VII.  cap.  n, 
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Scipio  Africanus,  the  elder,  (P.  Cornelius 
Scipio) :  the  firft  of  the  Casfars,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  he  was  taken  out  of  the  womb  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  a  Ceefo  matris  liter 0 :  and  Manelius  who 
-entered  into  Carthage  at  the  head  of  an  army  ; 
Aufpiactius  enecld  parente  gignuntur  Sicut  Scipio 
Africanus  prior  natus ,  *  primufque  C^efarum  d 
cavo  matris  utero  didius  *,  fimile  modo  natus  eft 
manilius ,  qui  Carthaginum  cum  exccrcitu  intra- 
vit.  The  practice  of  this  operation,  in  the 
fame  circumitances,  with  general  approbation, 
has  never  been  difcontinued,  fince  that  time. 
Originally,  a  fenfe  of  humanity  prompted  the 
performance  •,  becaufe  it  might  fave  the  life  of 
a  child.  A  fentiment  of  religion  is  fince  fuper- 
atided  :  becaufe  the  child  may  be  baptized  by 
this  means,  though  its  life  fliould  not  be  faved. 

But  this  operation,  though  there  be  no  other 
r-eafon  againfi:  it,  muft  of  courfe  always  affedt 
any  perfon  who  is  to  pradtice  it.  Nor  fhould  it 
ever  be  undertaken,  but  when  the  mother  is 

*  It  has  been  believed,  on  a  very  flender  Foundation, 
that,  by  thefe  words,  primufque  Ccefarem  a  Cafo  matris  utero 
dicitur,  Pliny  meant  to  fpeak  of  Julius  Caefar,  who  be¬ 
came  emperor  ;  as  if  he  came  into  the  world,  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  body  of  his  dead  mother.  But  who  is  ig¬ 
norant,  that  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Csfar,  lived  a  long 
time  after  the  death'  of  her  ion  ?  It  is  known,  that  the 
father,  and  grandfather  of  Caefar,  bore  the  name  of 
Caefar,  as  well  as  he,  joined  to  that  of  Julius:  on  which 
John  Glandarius,  the  grammarian,  may  be  confulted  in  his 
def ami li a  generis  Jalice.  Moreover  in  the  family  of  Julia , 
of  which  Caefar  was,  there  were  two  branches ;  of  which 
one  bore  as  a  cognomen  the  name  of  Tullus ;  and  the 
other  that  of  Caefar  5  which  according  to  Pliny’s  account 
came  from  the  firlt  Caefar,  who  gave  it  to  this  branch,  from 
his  having  been  taken  out  of  his  mother’s  womb.  A  Cafo 
matris  utero „ 


dead. 
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dead.  How  fhocking  it  would  be,  if  the  parent 
jfhould  fhew  figns  of  life,  in  the  midft  of  the 
operation!  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  the  flight 
trembling  of  the  parts,  which  are  cut,  are  not 
fufficient  to  prove  the  parent  to  be  alive.  I  re¬ 
member  having  obferved  fuch  in  dogs,  that  were 
thoroughly  dead,  whenever  I  have  diffeded 
them  while  they  were  warm.  But  fuch  trem¬ 
blings,  fhould  they  happen  in  the  body  of  a 
woman  under  thefe  circumftances,  would  not 
fail  to  caufe  many  lively  feelings  of  remorfe. 

What  is  therefore,  to  be  done  in  fuch  a 
conjundure?  On  the  one  hand  it  is  proper  to 
wait  for  certain  proofs  of  the  death  of  the 
mother,  in  order  to  open  her.  On  the  other 
it  is  of  the  utmoft  conlequence  to  do  it  as 
foon  as  poffible  :  becaufe  the  danger  of  the 
death  of  the  child  augments  every  minute. 
How  to  determine  then,  when  there  is  no  in¬ 
fallible  flan  for  diftinauifhinp;  whether  the  mo- 

o  o 

ther  be  dead  or  no,  particularly  juft  after  fhe  is 
dead.  It  is  laid  that  Vefalius  (<?),  notwithstanding 
his  being  fo  able  an  anatomift,  was  miftaken  in, 
this  point :  and  that  inadvertently  he  opened  a 
woman,  whom  he  believed  dead,  whofe  heart 
was  found  to  beat  after  fhe  was  opened. 

I  know  but  one  way  to  get  out  of  this  di¬ 
lemma  :  and  that,  I  pradifed  once  myfelf  in  a 
flmiliar  fttuation.  Every  thing  concurred  to 
convince  me  the  woman  was  dead  ;  but  before 
I  would  confent  Ihe  fhould  be  opened,  I  had 
two  large  inciflons  made  in  her  buttocks,  in 

H  The  editor  of  the  laid  colleftion  of  the  -  works  of 
Vefalius,  printed  in  Holland,  Ipeaks  of  it  thus,  on  a  letter 
of  Hubert  Languer. 


order 
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order  to  caufe  her  to  move,  if  fhe  had  been 
alive :  as  thefe  could  not  kill  her,  but  were 
capable  of  being  cured  in  cafe  die  had  not  been 
dead. 

It  is  proper  this  operation  fhould  be  perform* 
ed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  the  preg¬ 
nancy,  in  order  to  the  giving  any  ground  of 
hopes  of  having  the  life  of  the  child  *,  but  it 
fhould  be  performed  alfo  in  the  fixth,  for  the 
fake  of  confering  baptifm.  Though  it  fhould 
fcarcely,  ever  be  undertaken,  but  when  the 
mother  dies  a  fudden  death  ;  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked  in  the  preceding  article.  In  languifh- 
ing  difeafes,  fuch  as  a  flow  fever,  confumption,  or 
dropfy,  or  violent  difeafes  ;  fuch  as  plurifies,  pe- 
ripneumony,  continued  fevers,  malignant  fevers, 
and  fmall  pox ;  the  child  generally  dies  before  the 
mother.  Neverthelefs,  as  there  is  no  hazard  in 
doing  it,  prudence  requires  it  fhould  be  done. 

In  this  operation,  the  integuments  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  may  be  freely  cut ;  the  inteftines  are  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  the  uterus  di¬ 
vided  with  care,  to  avoid  wounding  the  child  5 
but  the  incifion  is  to  be  made  large  enough,  ne¬ 
verthelefs,  to  admit  of  taking  out  the  child  con¬ 
veniently.  The  right  hand  greaied  is  to  be  then 
introduced  into  the  uterus  \  the  coverings  torn, 
if  they  be  whole  ;  the  infant  taken  out ;  and  the 
cord  tied  before  it  be  cut.  The  care  of  fowing 
up  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen ,  being  then 
left  to  a  nurfe,  the  child  muff  be  carried  to  a 
fire  and  have  fome  drops  of  wine  and  fugar 
given  to  it :  and,  as  foon  as  it  gives  any  figns  of 
life,  it  fhould  be  baptized. 

II.  But  the  operations,  which  are  performed  in 
the  two  other  cafes,  to  take  out  of  the  womb  of 

a  living 


i 
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a  living  woman,  a  dead,  or  living  child* 
which  cannot  be  delivered  by  any  other  means* 
are  much  lefs  antient ;  and  do  not  go  further 
back  than  the  fixteenth  century.  Bauhin  (/) 
relates,  indeed,  an  inflance  of  a  fow-gelder  at 
Norigaw,  in  1500,  who  performed  an  operation 
of  this  kind  on  his  wife,  by  following  nearly 
what  he  pra&ifed  in  fpaying  lows  ;  but  fnch  an 
inftance  does  not  merit  to  have  any  ftrefs  laid  on 
it :  and  therefore  it  is  fcarcely  till  after  1 565,  that 
thefe  operations  began  to  be  pradtifed  by 
furgeons, 

Francis  Roufiet,  (g)  doctor  of  phyfic,  of  the 
faculty  of  Montpelier,  and  phyfician  to  the 
king,  ( h )  printed  in  Paris,  1581,  a  treatife  on 
this  operation,  entitled,  A  new  treatife  on  Hyfte- 
ro  T omotoky ,  or  C^farean  Child  Saving  :  being 
the  extraction  of  a  child ,  by  a  lateral  inefion  into 
the  belly  and  uterus  of  a  pregnant  woman ,  who 
cannot  be  otherwfe  delivered ,  without  defraying 
the  life  of  either  of  them ,  or  hindering  the  future 
fertility  of  the  mother .  This  work  made  a  can- 
fiderable  noife  in  the  world,  and  with  reafon. 
It  excited  feveral  furgeons,  to  follow  the 
practice  propofed  in  it,  in  fuch  manner,  that, 
RoulTet,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  introducer  of 
the  operation,  at  leaf!  on  living  women,  as  well 
as  of  the  name,  which  he  gave  it  *,  and  which 


( f)  In  appendice  ad  Fratatum  Francifa  Roijfet*  (g }  Ya-. 
ran  da!  us  in  Trad  at  u  ds  Morbis  Midienint ,  libr .  1L  cap.  pe¬ 
nult  i  mo. 

Rouffet  fays  himfelf,  fed .  4.  cap.  5.  Hi  ft.  I.  that  her 
lodged  at  Montpelier,  with  Saporte,  the  profeiTor  ;  and 
that  Rondelet,  the  chancellor,  prefided,  when  he  took  his 
doftor’s  degree. 

(h)  Du  Laurens  Anatom.  Lav.  Vltl.  chop.  32. 
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it  has  retained.  For  he  (z)  confefies,  that  he 
calls  it  Cafarean  operation  :  “  becaufe,  accord- 
“  ing  to  Pliny,  Scipio  Africanus,  the  firft  of  the 
€C  Roman  emperors,  being  extracted  from  his 
s€  mother's  belly  by  a  fimilar  operation,  bore, 
<c  on  that  account,  the  name  of  Csfar  which 
is  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  pafiage  of  Pliny : 
that  we  have  quoted  above  :  and  that  he  meant 
to  quote  alfo,  but  did  not  underftand. 

This  treatife  contains  ten  fe&ions,  In  the 
firji  feftion  and  rnoft  important,  after  having 
ipoken  of  the  neceflity  of  the  Casfarean  opera¬ 
tion,  in  feveral  cafes,  the  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  it  is  not  mortal ;  by  four  hiftories, 
or  obfervations,  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him ;  and  by  five  other  cafes,  he  faid 
he  had  himfelf  feen  ;  which  is  not  very  much 
conformable  to  the  relation  that  he  made. 
In  the  fecond  fedtion  he  ftrives  to  fhew,  the 
operation  may  be  performed  with  fuccefs ; 
and  in  order  to  that,  he  examines  the  nature 
of  the  parts,  which  mu  ft  be  cut,  to  evince 
they  will  bear  it,  without  any  fatal  acci¬ 
dent.  The  third  fedlion  continues  to  treat  of 
the  fame  fubjedl.  In  the  fourth  fedlion,  fome 
obfervations  are  given,  as  well  of  children 
dead,  and  putrified  in  the  uterus ,  which  had 
made  a  pafiage  gradually  through  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  abdomen ;  as  of  uterufes  extirpated 
without  any  bad  confequences  ;  in  order  to 
infer,  that  there  was  not  more  reafon  for  fear, 
in  performing  the  C^farean  operation.  It  is 

(z)  Cum  Romanorum  Imperator  primus  Scipio  videlicet 
Africanus,  ex  matris  utero,  hoc  uti  dicimus  pa6to  feCtus, 
Crefaris  nomen  fortitus  fit,  ad  iliius  imitationem  hunc 
noib'um  partum  C&farei  nomine  inferipfimus.  Rouffetus, 
Cap.  i. 

attempted 
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attempted  in  the  fifth  fe&ion,  to  juflify  tlxd 
Casfarean  operation,  by  the  inftance  of  females 
among  other  animals,  which  are  fpayed  by 
taking  away  the  uterus ;  and  by,  the  certainty 
there  is,  of  what  he  advances ,<  that  the  accidents 
which  may  refuk  from  this  operation  are  not  to 
be  feared.  Laftly,  the  lixth  feflion  is  intended 
to  demonftrate,  that  this  operation  does  not 
make  women  barren. 

As  foon  as  Rouflet’s  tr'eatife  appeared,  Cafper 
Rauhin,  a  phyfician  of  Bafil,  tranflated  it  into 
Latin  •,  added  to  k  a  dhTertation,-  in  which  he 
fupports  the  opinion  of  Rouffet ;  and  printed  is 
at  Bafil,  in  1582,  under  the  title  of  Exfedlia 
faius  vive  ex  matre  viva ,  fine  alterintrius  vit^e  pe~ 
riculo ,  et  ahfque  fcecunditatis  ablations  a  Francifco 
Rouffeto  galice  tranfcripta ,  a  Cafpare  Bauhino  la- 
tine  reddita ,  et  variis  hijioriis  audla.  Thefe 
hiftories  are  fix  obfervations,  communicated  to 
Bauhin  by  two  phyficians  of  his  acquaintance,, 
or  taken  from  Felix  Platens. 

Rouffet’ s  work,  tranflated  by  Bauhin,:  and  the 
differtation  which  Bauhin  has  added  to  it,  are 
in  the  collection  of  Gafpur  Wolphius,  and  Ifrael 
Spachins. 

The  praifes  which  Rouffet,  and  Bauhin,  be- 
Rowed  on  this  operation,  made  an  impreffion 
on  feveral  able  furgeons-,  who  thought  them- 
felves  authorifed  to  try  it  without  imprudence,- 
But  it  fucceded  ill  under  the  hands  of  Guille- 
mean  (a),  who  performed  it  on  two  occafions* 
in  the  prefence  of  Ambrofe  Pare.  It  had  the 
fame  event,  three  other  times,  with  three  other 

(a)  Mauraccau,  des  Maladies  des  Femmes  gropes  et  a'ccou- 
cheos,  livre.  II.  chapitre  33. 

>  1  ’  ■  1  '  '  able 
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able  furgeons  of  Saint  Come  :  which  difcredited 
it ;  and  made  Ambrofe Pare,  condemn  it  highly: 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  many  phy- 
ficians,  and  furgeons  ;  and  lad  by  Maunceau.  • 
On  the  other  hand,  this  operation  has  been 
approved  of  by  feveral  other  furgeons  ;  and* 
even  by  fome  phyficians ;  but  what  is  moil  fm- 
gular,  is,  that  father  Theophilus  Rainaud,  a 
Jefuit,  undertook  to  defend  it  ♦,  and  cbmpofed 
a  book  on  this  fubjecl,  though  he  was  by  no* 
means  equal  to  it.  To  conclude,  Mr.  Simon,  a 
furgeon  of  Saint  Come,  has  lately  maintained 
the  fame  opinion,  in  a  manner,  in  which  he  re¬ 
lates  even  fixty-four  new  obfervations  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  operation.  , 

But  it  is  neither  by  the  number,  nor  the 
weight  of  the  fuffrages,  that  this  queiliom  ihouid 
be  decided :  or  at  lead  not  till  after  having 
weighed  well  the  reafons  advanced  on  both 
fides.  This  operation  is  condemned,  as  being 
fatal,  becaufe  it  is  necefiary,  to  make  an  in- 
cifion  of  ten  or  eight  inches  length  through  the 
integuments  of  the  belley  :  becaufe  it  is  need- 
fary  to  make  another  fimilar  one,  in  the  uterus  % 
becaufe  there  may  indeed  be  made  fome  ditches 
for  clofing  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  \  and  fome 
pledgets  fpread  with  proper  unguents  may  b$ 
applied  there  ;  but  there  is  a  neceffity  for  leav¬ 
ing  to  nature  the  incifion  in  the  uterus ,  without 
being  even  able  to  know  the  date  of  it :  and, 
ladly,  becaufe,  notwithdandmg  all  the  precau¬ 
tions,  that  may  be  taken,  a  part  of  the  blood, 
which  hows  from  the  wounds,  and  of  pus 
which  is  afterwards  difeharged,  falls  into  the 
cavity  of  the  belly  ,  and  may  caufe  a  mortifica¬ 
tion.  Thefe  are  the  reafons,  which  determine 

F  fome 
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fome  to  believe  this  operation  to  be  fatal.  For 
the  exceptions,  of  cafes  which  may  be  brought 
again!!  it,  are  fo  rare,  that  they  do  not  allow 
them  to  be  concluhve. 

On  the  other  fide,  thefe  rfeafons  are  oppofed 
by  fuch  as  are  contradictory  to  them  ;  but 
founded  principally  on  the  fuccefs,  which  this 
operation  has  had,  as  well  with  regard  to  the 
children,  as  the  mother.  Rouffet  did  not  omit, 
as  we  have  feen,  to  make  ufe  of  this  argument  •, 
and  he  related  fome  obfervations  favourable  to 
it.  Bauhin  collected  others  ;  and  Mr.  Simon 
has  yet  greatly  added  to  them,  in  the  memoirs 
we  have  mentioned  above. 

The  queftion  would  be  decided,  if  thefe  ob¬ 
fervations  were  as  certain,  and  conclufive,  as  is 
pretended  ;  and  would  be  fufficient  to  determine 
a  judicious  operator,  to  follow  this  practice 
without  fcrupie.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  be¬ 
lieving,  and  with  great  reafon,  that  an  opera¬ 
tion,  which-  has  failed,  when  performed,  by  the 
moft  able  furgeons  of  Paris,  fhould  fticceed  fo 
well,  when  praCtifed  by  country  furgeons,  or, 
more  properly,  by  country  barbers ,  young 
furgeons,  who  have  no  knowledge  in  anatomy, 

as  in  the  VI.  hifhory  of  Rouffet,  and  in  the 

•} 

II.  of  the  appendix  of  Bauhin;  by  a  burgeon, 
•who  was  drunk  when  he  performed  it,  as  in  the 
V.  hiftory  of  thofe  which  Rouffet  has  added  in 
the  Latin  edition  of  his  book  in  1590  ;  or,  laftly, 
by  a  fow-gelder,  as  in  the  I.  hiftory  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  of  Bauhin.  Little  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  fuch  teftimonies. 

Happily,  there  is  at  leaf!  one  obfervation, 
certain  and  undu bitable,  which  may  put  an  end 
to  all  thefe  difputes  :  becaufe  it  proves  not  only* 

that 
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that  the  Caefarean  operation  .  may  fucceed  ;  but 
that  it  has  done  fo  both  to  the  advantage  of  the 
mother  and  the  child.  We  are  indebted,  for  this 
obfervation,  to  Mr.  Soumain,  an  able  furgeon  at 
Paris,  who  performed  this  operation  there  in  1 740, 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  in  prefence  of  feveral 
very  intellegent  furgeons  ;  and  Saved,  by  that 
means,  the  life,  both  of  the  mother  and  child. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  operation,  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be,  may  not  be 
ufeful  and  fuceefsful  :  which  is  Sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  pradtice  of  it  in  thofe  cafes,  where  it 
may  be  judged  absolutely  neceflary  according/ 
to  the  maxim  of  Calfus,  In  evident i  mortis  peri- 
culo  fatius  eft  anceps  remedium  experirri>  quant 
nullum . 

The  only  thing  in  queftion,  therefore,  is  to 
determine,  in  what  cafes  this  operation  fhould 
be  performed.  In  doing  which,  it  is  by  no 
means  proper  to  imitate  thofe,  who  have 
pradtifed  it  fo  commonly :  and  whofe  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  cited  above.  They  had  re- 
courfe  to  it,  whenever  the  child  was  placed  crofs 
or  otherwife  badly  Situated  in  the  uterus  ;  or  if  it 
was  dead  :  alt  ho’  all  the  common  methods  were 
open  to  them,  as  it  appears:  becaufe  mod  of  theie 
women,  who  efcaped  this  operation,  and  be¬ 
came  pregnant  again,  were  eafily  delivered  after¬ 
wards  in  the  natural  way.  For  when  the  paffage 
is  free,  it  is  eafy  to  extradt  a  dead,  or  ill  placed 
child  :  often  with  the  hands  only,  when  Skill  is 
combined  with  patience ;  or,  at  all  adventures, 
it  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  the  forceps. 

The  fame  conduit  fhould  be  purfued,  where 
there  is  occafion  to  deliver  a  rnonSrous  or  drop- 


Seal  child  ;  becaufe  there  an 
*  1  P  2 


as  we  have  Seen 
above. 
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above,  more  eafy  means  to  aceomplifli  the  pur- 
pofe :  and  the  fame,  when  the  child  is  ftopt 
only  by  callofities,  tumours,  or  polypuffes,  at 
the  neck  of  the  uterus ,  or  in  the  vagina  ;  be- 
caufe  experience  has  Ihewn,  that  nature  corrects 
thefe  faults.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  it  is  proper 
to  extirpate  them  by  the  rules  of  art ;  and,  by 
this  means,  the  woman  is  fubjedted  to  much 
lefs  danger  and  pain,  than  if  fhe  undergo  the 
Casfarean  operation. 

It  is  not  even  neceffary,  to  purfue  fo  ha¬ 
zardous  a  method,  even  to  confer  baptifm  on  the 
child :  becaufe  it  mav,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fol- 
lowing  chapter,  be  baptized,  in  the  mother’s 
womb,  by  the  way  of  injedbion, 

Every  thing  confide  red,  Mr.  Levret,  accoucheur 
to  the  dauphinefs,  who  has  treated  of  the  C^fa- 
rean  operation  (h)  in  a  very  judicious  manner,, 
allows  only  two  cafes,  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
pradtifed;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  a  third  fhould 
be  joined  to  them ;  which  Mr.  Simon  himfelf 
has  added. 

One  of  thefe  cafes,  which  Mr.  Levret  admits* 
is  (c)  where  there  is  fo  faulty  a  conformation  of  the 
bones  of  the  bafon  in  the  mother ,  that  it  is  phyjically 
demonfir  able ,  a  child  at  the  full  time  cannot  pojji- 
bly  pafs  through  the  fir  ait.  Such  was  the  cafe 
of  the  woman,  on  whom  Mr.  Sou  main  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  as  above  mentioned;  in 
whom  (i),  the  inferior  part  of  the  fpine ,  and  the 
os  pubis  were  fo  near  each  other ,  that  there  was 
only  two  inches  difiance  between  them.  As  it  is 

ifi)  Suite  des-obfervations  fur  les  Caufes  et  les  accidents, 
de  plufieurs  accouchmens  laborieux,  .page  237.  (c)  Ibid 

paps  243.  (d)  M.  Simon,  page  646,  de  fon  Memoirs. 
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eafy  to  diftinguifh  this  faulty  conformation  of 
the  bones  of  the  bafon,  by  the  touch,  there  is  a 
clear  certainty  in  fuch  cafe,  of  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  operation,  when  it  is  performed. 

The  other  cafe  is  ( e )  that,  where  the  child  is 
produced  out  of  the  uterus  and  is  inclofed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  where  it  has  attained 
to  its  full  time  alive ,  which  I  believe  to  be  im- 
poffible,  or  rather  being  dead ,  it  threatens  the 
mother  with  the  fame  fate .  To  which,  muft  be 
added,  the  pregnancies  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
and  ovaria .  In  which,  the  life  of  the  mother 
can  be  faved  by  no  other  means  than  making 
an  incifion  into  the  belly  :  as  in  the  cafe  related 
by  Mr.  Cyprianus,  profe£br  of  anatomy  and 
furgery  at  Frankfort  (*).  A  certainty  may  be 
gained  of  thefe  Hates  by  examining  the  condition 
of  the  uterus ,  which  is  found  fmall,  and  confe- 
quently  empty,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  confi- 
derable  largenefs  is  found  in  the  abdomen ,  on  the 
right  or  left  fide. 

The  third  cafe,  which  I  am  of  opinion  fhould 
be  added,  is  that,  where,  in  a  hard  labour,  the 
child  being  vigorous,  and  placed  crofs~wife  in  the 
uterus ,  which  at  the  fame  time  is  thin,  breaks 
through  the  membranes  of  one  of  the  fides,  ei¬ 
ther  by  its  head  or  feet ;  and  forces  a  paffage 
into  the  abdomen.  This  cafe  is  evident,  when  in 
a  hard  labour  the  child  is  no  longer  perceived  in 
the  uterus ,  but  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen . 

In  the  firft  cafe,  where  the  child  is  in  the 
uterus ,  it  is  necelfary  to  perform  the  whole 

(<?)  M.  Lpvret,  ubi  fupra,  page  241.  (*)  Epijiola  Hijlo- 

riam  reftrens  fcetus  humani  poji .  2 1 .  menfes  ex  uteri  tuba, 
mat  re  Jal<vd  ac  fuperftite  exaji . 
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operation,  and  cut  the  uterus  as  well  as  the  ab¬ 
domen  ;  which  renders  the  danger  greater.  In 
the  other  two  cafes,  nothing  more  is  required  for 
extracting  the  child,  that  is  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen ,  than  to  make  an  incifion  in  its  integu¬ 
ments  ;  which  renders  the  operation,  lefs  painful 
and  hazardous. 

i  > 


CHAP.  VII. 

-  * 

Important  observations  on  the  duties  of  Midwives  in 
the  exercife  of  their  prof efficns. 

i 

HP  IT  E  S  E  reflections  have  three  objects  in 
A  view  ;  the  conduct  midwives  ought  to 
purfue  in  clandeftine  deliveries  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
with  regard  to  unmarried  women,  or  wives,  who 
go  to  lye  in  privately  with  them  ;  the  attention 
they  ought  to  have  to  make  perfons  whom  they 
affiil  in  labour,  adminifter  in  cafe  of  danger; 
and  laflly,  the  care  they  ought  to  take,  that 
baptifm  be  conferred  on  children,  which  are  in 
danger  of  dying.  The  duties  of  midwives,  as 
to  thefe  three  articles,  are  fo  certain  and  evident, 
that  nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  point 
them  out,  in  order  to  make  them  be  under- 
ftood. 

ARTICLE  I. 

i  « 

Of  the  conduffi ,  which  midwives  ought  to  purfue , 
in  the  clandeftine  deliveries ,  that  are  made  with 
them . 

CHARITY  ought  to  engage  us  to  take 
care,  as  far  as  we  can,  of  the  falvation  of  thofe 

1  •  j  .*  r.  •  -t 
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with  whom  we  have  any  concern.  The  duty 
of  their  profeffion  obliges  midwives,  to  have  a 
more  particular  attention  to  that  of  women  who 
lye  in  under  their  care :  and  when  the  delivery 
becomes  difficult,  and  gives  any  reafon  of  ap- 
prehenfion  for  their  lives,  they  ought  to  have 
them  apprifed  of  it ;  or,  if  it  be  proper,  to 
apprife  them  themfelves,  of  the  neceffity  they 
are  in,  of  properly  preparing  for  all  events. 

This  duty,  which  is  incumbent  on  midwives 
at  all  times,  puts  them  in  different  iituations  in 
different,  cafes  ;  and  often  in  fuch  as  are  em- 
barraffing  ;  and  which  it  is  therefore  of  c'onfe- 
quence  to  explain. 

I.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  common  cafes, 
where  a  woman  is  in  labour  in  the  midft  of  her 
family.  In  this  circuinftance,  the  greatefl  part 
of  decent  women  do  not  negled  to  perform  the 
proper  ads  of  devotion  before  their  labour  comes 
on  ;  and,  in  cafe  any  accident  happens  after¬ 
wards,  which  gives  any  room  for  fear,  by  in¬ 
forming  the  family  of  it,  the  woman  in  labour 
is  difpofed  without  any  trouble,  to  go  through 
the  offices  of  religion. 

II.  There  is  more  trouble  with  regard  to  un¬ 
married  women,  or  wives,  who  go  to  lye  in  at 
the  houfes  of  mid  wives.  As  they  have  led  irre¬ 
gular  lives,  they  are  perhaps  yet  poffeffed  of 
criminal  inclinations.  They  have  no  proper 
difpofition  to  a  right  preparation  ^  and,  to  evade 
it,  they  avail  themfelves  of  the  pretence  of  the 
neceffity  there  is  for  their  keeping  themfelves 
concealed  ;  which  does  not  permit  them  to  ffiew 
themfelves  to  a  confeffor,  or  minifter.  As  every 
thing  depends  on  the  midwife  ;  and  there  is  no 
perfon  elfe  can  interfere ;  it  is  fit  fhe  iliould  re- 
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double  her  zeal,  and  make  them  fenfible,  that 
the  further  they  are  out  of  the  right  road  of 
their  falvation,  the  more  they  ought  to  haften 
to  get  back  into  it,  by  confefTion,  and  commu¬ 
nion;  and  flie  fhould  let  them  know,  that  if 
they  refufe  to  comply  with  her  requeft,  her  duty 
obliges  her  to  inform  the  minifter  of  the  parifh, 
whole  exhortations  may  have  more  power  than 
her  reprefentations :  fhe  Ihould  further  inform 
them  with  regard  to  the  fear,  which  they  may 
have  of  being  difcovered,  that  in  receiving  the 
confeifor,  care  (hall  be  taken  to  fliut  the  window’s 
and  to  have  the  room  dark;  under  pretence 
that  the  light  may  be  injurious  :  that  the  fame 
precautions,  fhall  be  ufed,  as  to  the  commu¬ 
nion  ;  as  there  fhall  be  only  one  taper  lighted, 
and  that  fhall  be  kept  behind  her  head  ;  and, 
that,  by  thefe  precautions,  and  pulling  a  hood 
over  her  face,  fhe  need  not  fear  to  be  dif¬ 
covered. 

III.  The  greateft  difficulty  which  the  mid¬ 
wives  have,  is,  when  they  are  concerned  with  an 
unmarried  woman,  or  wife,  whom  defpair  has 
urged  to  deflroy  her  offspring.  Happily  the 
cafe  is  rare.  As  luch  women  are  confcious  of 
the  heinoufnefs  of  their  guilt,  they  defpair  of  the 
mercy  of  God  *5  and  abandon  themfelves  up  to 
their  miferable  fate.  But  the  more  deplorable 
their  condition  is,  the  more  the  charity  of  the 
midwife  ihould  infpire  her  with  ingenuity,  to 
give  them  fome  comfort,  by  reprefenting,  that 
there  is  always  room  to  hope  for  the  mercy' of 
God,  provided  they  join  to  a  lively  fincere  con¬ 
trition,  the  life  of  the  facraments ;  which  are  a 
great  fountain  of  grace.  As  to  the  reft,  as  it  is  of 
muchconfequence  to  the  women  not  to  be  known, 

fhe 
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flie  fhould  promife  them  to  employ  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  that  have  been  enumerated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article ;  which  fnould  be  faithfully  and 
carefully  executed. 

ARTICLE  II. 

What  care  the  midwife  fhould  take ,  that  baptifm 
be  conferred  on  children ,  who  are  in  danger  of 
dying . 

l  '  f  * 

RELIGION  teaches  us,  that  we  muft  be 
walhed  in  the  falutary  waters  of  baptifm,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  glory  of  paradife. 
Charity  muft,  therefore,  induce  us  to  procure 
the  benefit  of  baptifm  to  all  children,  which  are 
in  danger ,  and  religion  renders  it  a  duty  to  us. 
This  duty  is  particularly  incumbent  on  midwives 
who  receive  into  their  hands  children,  wffien  firft 
born  :  and  who  are  capable  judges  of  their  con¬ 
dition.  They  may,  in  this  view,  lye  under 
three  different  circumftances. 

L  When  the  child  is  born,  and  there  is 
danger  of  its  dying,  if  there  be  near  the  deliver¬ 
ed  woman  any  prieft,  or  grave  perfon,  the 
ipidwife  muft  commit  the  function  of  baptizing 
the  child  into  his  hands.  If  that  be  not  fo,  fhe 
muft  baptize  it  herfelf ;  but,  fenfible  of  the 
importance  of  the  office,  fhe  takes  upon  her, 
fne  muft  refled:  fome  time  before  on  her  own 
ftate ;  and  excite,  in  her  mind,  a  due  fenfe  of 
contrition,  and  love  of  God.  In  order  to  the 
validity  of  baptifm,  there  are  two  things  re¬ 
quired  :  that  the  water  fhould  be  immediately 
applied  on  fome  part  of  the  body  of  the  child, 
and  preferably  on  the  head  j  and  that  the  form 

of 
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of  words  of  baptifm,  fhould  be  pronounced  at* 
the  fame  time,  with  an  audible  voice. 

On  thefe  two  principles,  the  midwives  muft 
conduct  themfelves.  In  common  cafes,  that  is 
to  fay,  when  they  baptize  a  child,  which  is 
juft  born,  they  mu  ft  fprinkle  it  on  the  naked 
head  ;  and  if  it  be  in  winter,  or  in  cold  weather, 
they  (hould  life  warm  water.  If  the  child  be  of 
a  monftrous  kind,  they  will  do  well  to  confult 
fome  intelligent  perfon  about  it;  but,  if  there  be 
no  time  to  lofe,  they  fhould  baptize  condition¬ 
ally  :  faying,  if  thou  he  human ,  I  baptize  thee ,  &c. 
It  fhould  be  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  midwife  to  confer  baptifm,  it  is  ne» 
ceftary  the  danger  be  urgent.  Otherwise,  order 
requires,  that  they  fhould  bring  to  church, 
thofe  children  which  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
carried  thither :  but  in  cafes  of  doubt,  it  is 
better  to  baptize  four  children,  that  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  carried  to  church,  than  to 
fuffer  one  to  die  without  baptifm,  through  too 
much  caution. 

IL  It  fometime  happens,  that  the  child,  be¬ 
ing  retained  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  where 
it  is  ill  placed,  prefents  an  arm  or  a  leg  ;  and 
that  in  this  ftate,  when  the  midwife  finds  it, 
there  is  juft  reafon  to  believe,  the  child  may  die, 
in  confequence  of  the  length,  or  violence  of  the 
labour. 

In  fuch  cafe,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
baptifm  fhould  be  conferred  on  the  child,  by 
pouring  water  on  the  limb,  which  appears;  and 
pronouncing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  form  of 
words. 

III.  A  third  cafe  more  difficult,  is  liable  to 
happen,  when  no  limb  of  the  child  can  be  feen  ;  ' 
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fome  part  of  it  may  yet  be  touched ;  and  water 
can  be  conveyed  to  it,  by  the  way  of  injeftioa. 
There  has  been  a  doubt,  for  a  long  time,  whe¬ 
ther  or  no  baptifm  fhould  be  conferred  in  this 
manner.  But  at  prefent,  the  common  opinion 
of  all  divines  is,  that  baptifm  may,  and  ought 
to  be,  conferred  in  this  way  :  and  that  it  is  valid. 
The  proofs  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  right  method  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  fuch  cafe  ;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  it  is  neceffary,  to  touch  fome  part  of 
the  child  nakedly,  divefted  of  its  coverings. 

A  little  clean  fyringe  mud  be  procured  :  of 
which  the  pipe  fhould  be  at  lead,  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  made  blunt  and  round:  and  it 
mud  be  filled  with  clean  warm  water.  \ 

The  left  hand,  well  greafed,  mud  be  after¬ 
wards  introduced  into  the  uterus ,  till  fome  part 
of  the  child,  which  has  been  already  di'ftin- 
guifhed,  is  felt.  After  which,  the  pipe  of  the 
fyringe  fhould  be  introduced,  along  the  hand, 
till  the  end  touch  the  part  of  the  child.  Then 
the  pidon  mud  be  pulhed  :  and  the  water  will 
be  fpread  on  the  naked  part  of  the  child :  the 
form  of  words  being  at  the  fame  time,  duly 
pronounced. 
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DECISION 

OF  THE 

Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 

✓ 

ON  THE 

Validity  of  Baptifm  conferred  on  Children 

by  Injedtion. 

AS  U  R  G  E  O  N  accoucheur  makes  a  re- 
prefentation  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  that  there  are  cafes  (though  very 
rarely)  where  a  mother  cannot  be  delivered,  and 
where,  at  the  fame  time,  the  child  is  fo  inclofed  in 
the  womb  of  the  mother,  that  no  part  of  its  body 
can  appear  :  which  would  otherwife  make  a  cafe, 
according  to  the  ritual,  for  conferring  baptifm  on 
it,  at  lead,  under  condition.  Thefurgeon,  who 
defires  advice,  alledges,  that,  by  the  help  of 
a  little  pipe,  the  child  may  be  immediately  bap¬ 
tized,  without  any  injury  to  the  mother.  He 
demands  to  know,  if  the  method  he  has  pro- 
pofed,  be  fitting  and  legal :  and  if  it  may  be 
ufed  in  the  cafes  he  has  mentioned  ? 
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ANSWER. 

THE  council  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  propofed  carries  great  difficulties  with  it. 
Divines  lay  it  down,  on  one  hand,  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  baptifm,  which  is  a  Spiritual  birth, 
fuppofes  firft  a  natural  one.  It  is  proper  to  be 
born  in  the  world,  in  order  to  be  born  again  in 
ChriSt,  as  they  teach.  Saint  Thomas  lays  down 
this  dodtrine  as  a  conftant  truth.  One  cannot, 
faid  this  holy  dodtor,  baptize  children  which  are 
inclofed  in  the  wombs  of  their  mothers.  Nulla 
modo,  infantes  *,  in  maternis  uteris  exiftentes ,  bap- 
tifari  poffunt .  And  he  founds  it  on  this,  that 
fuch  children  are  not  born,  nor  can  be  reckon¬ 
ed  among  mankind.  From  whence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  they  cannot  be  the  objedt  of  an  ex¬ 
terior  adtion,  to  receive,  by  their  miniftry,  the 
Sacraments  neceffary  to  Salvation.  Pueri  in  ma¬ 
ternis  uteris  exiflentis  nondiim  prcdierunt  in  lucem , 
ut  cum  aliis  hominibus  vitam  ducant ;  unde  non 
poffunt  fubjici  actioni  human ut  per  eorum  mini - 
fterium .  Sacrament  a  recipiant  ad  falutem .  The 
rituals  ordain  in  pradlice,  what  the  divines  have 
eftabliffied,  on  the  Same  fubjedl :  and  they,  in 
kn  uniform  manner,  forbid  all  perfons  whatever, 
to  baptize  children  inclofed  in  the  womb  of 
their  mother,  if  Some  part  of  their  body  do  not 
appear. 

This  conformity  of  the  divines,  with  the  ri¬ 
tuals,  which  are  the  regulations  of  diocefes,  ap¬ 
pears  to  conftitute  an  authority  that  Should  de¬ 
termine  the  prefent  question.  Nevertheless,  the 
council  of  conscience,  confidering,  on  one  hand, 
that  the  reafoning  of  divines,  is  only  found- 
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cd  on  the  notion  of  the  fitnefs ;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  rituals,  fuppofes  children  thus  in- 
clofed  in  their  mother’s  womb,  cannot  be  im- 
mediately  baptized,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
prefent  fuppofmon  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand/ 
thatthe  fame  divines  teach,  the  facraments, which 
Jefus  Chrift  has  eftablifhed,  may  be  rifqued,- 
as  methods  which  are  ealy,  but  neceffary  to 
fandify  men  *,  and,  moreover,  holding,  that 
the  children,  inclofed  in  their  mother’s  wombs, 
may  be  capable  of  falvation,  becaufe  they  are 
fubjed  to  damnation  •,  for  thefe  reafons  are, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  matter  now  laid  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  which  certifies,  that,  a  certain  way 
is  found  of  baptizing  children,  thus  inclofed, 
without  harm  to  the  mother,  of  opinion,  that 
the  way  propofed,  may  be  made  ufe  of,  in 
the  confidence  there  is,  that  God  has  not  left 
thefe  children  without  any  means  of  fuccour ; 
and  fuppofing,  as  it  is  aliedged,  that  the  method 
in  queftion  is  proper  to  procure  them  baptifm. 
Neverthelefs,  as  it  is  in  quellion,  alfo,  by  au- 
thorifing  the  propofed  pradice,  to  change  a 
rule  univerfally  eftablifhed,  the  council  believe, 
that  the  pedon,  who  confulted  them,  ought 
to  addrefs  himfclf  to  the  biftiop,  under  whole 
jurifdidion  he  lives  ;  to  whom  it  belongs,  to 
judge  of  the  utility,  or  danger  of  the  method 
propofed.  And  as,  under  the  good  pleafure  of 
the  biftiop,  the  council  are  of  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  have  recourfe  to  the  pope,  who  has 
the  right  of  explaining  the  rules  of  the  church, 
and  to  deviate  from  them  in  cafes  where  the  laws 
do  not  bind,  however  wife  and  ufeful  the 
manner  ot  baptifing  in  queftion  may  appear, 
the  council  cannot  approve  of  it  without  the 

con- 
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concurrence  of  thefe  two  authorities.  They  ad- 
vife,  the  confulting  perfon,  to  addrefs  himfelf 
at  lead,  to  his  bifhop  •,  and  to  communicate  to 
him  the  prefent  decifion  ,  in  order,  that,  if  the 
prelate  affent  to  the  reafons  on  which  the  under-, 
figned  do&ors  found  their  opinion,  he  may  be 
authorized,  in  a  cafe  of  neceffity,  in  which  there 
would  be  too  much  rifk  in  waiting  for  per- 
million  to  be  demanded  and  granted,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  means,  which  he  propofes,  as  of  lb 
much  advantage  to  the  falvation  of  the  child. 
Moreover  the  council,  in  holding  that  he  may 
make  ufe  of  it,  believe,  neverthelefs,  that  if  the 
children  in  queftion  fhould  come  into  the  world* 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  thofe  who  have 
made  ufe  of  this  method,  it  would  be  necelfary 
to  baptize  them  again,  without  condition :  and, 
in  this,  the  council  are  conformable  to  all  the 
rituals,  which,  in  authorifing  the  baptifm  of  any 
child,  whereof  any  part  of  the  body  appears* 
enjoin,  neverthelefs,  and  order,  that  it  fhould 
be  baptifed  again,'  without  condition,  in  cafe  it 
Jiappily  come  into  the  world  afterwards. 

Deliberated  at  the  Sorbonne ,  April  10,  1755. 

A  Le MOYNE,  De  RoMIGNY, 
De  Mercelly. 


Mr.  Gamache,  an  eminent  doClor,  has  decided 
the  fame  queftion  in  the  fame  manner.  De  fa- 
cram  :  baptifmi  ad  queftionem ,  §  681.  art.  5. 


n.  ii. 


Notandum  tamen  quod  fi  puer  it  a  inclufus  pofjit 
afpergi  realiter  quod  aqua  naturally  per  aliquod  in - 
hrumentum ,  &  verba  formas  proferantur ,  cum 
debit d  inteniione ,  cum  fore  valide  baptifatum  5  quan- 

quam 
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quam  ad  majorem  cautionem ,  fit  pofted  baptifandus , 
faltem  ad  minus  fub  conditions. 

44  It  is  proper  to  remark,”  fays  this  author, 
€C  that  if  they  can,  by  the  aid  of  any  inftrument, 
44  throw  water  on  the  body  of  the  child  inclofed 
44  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  applying,  at  the 
44  fame  time,  the  form  of  words  of  baptifm, 
44  fiich  child  would  be  truly  baptifed  :  though 
44  it  would  be  prudent  to  baptize  it  again,  with» 
S4  out  condition,  if  it  come  into  the  world.” 


ANSWER 
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A  N  S  W  E  R 


T  O  A 


LETTER  of  Mr.  D.  F.  B. 


O  N  T  H  E 


Conduit  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  regard 
to  their  firft  Children. 

OU  are  engaged,  then,  Sir,  in  difpute 
with  a  philofpher  of  the  times,  on  the 


manner  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  a£ted  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  after-birth 
of  their  fir  ft  children.  “  Bid  they  tyey  and  cut  it3 
as  is  prattifed  at  prefent  ?  But  you  have  ob- 
cc  jeded.  How  could  they  know  this  practice  ? 
cc  Who  could  have  taught  it  them  ?  They  were 
<c  created  without  any  navel ,  and  they  had  ne~ 
<c  ver  before  feen  a  child  born  with  one.  Bid 
cc  they  not  tye  and  cut  it?  Jhefe  children  would 
then  have  all  died .  That  is  a  truth  acknow- 
€C  ledged  by  all  phyficians  :  and  thus  the  hu- 
tc  man  race  would  have  been  loft.” 

You  remark  to  me.  Sir,  that  this  objection 
has  ftaggered  you  :  and  you  defire  me  to  point 
out  to  you,  the  manner  of  anfwering  it.  But 
you  do  not  appear  very  much  (hocked  at  the  air 


CL 


of 
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offufficiency,  and  the  bantering  tone,  with  which 
it  is  propofed  to  you.  Do  you  not  know  that  it 
is  the  manner  of  thefe  gentlemen  ?  Full  of  the 
fublinriity  of  their  own  lights,  they  believe,  that 
the  flighted;  difficulty  they  can  ftart,  mud:  over¬ 
turn  the  mod:  refpedlable  truths.  But  they  do 
not  long  enjoy  this  vain  triumph.  They  are  an- 
fwered  :  and  then  they  are  confounded. 

It  refembles  the  fituation  of  him,  whom  Ho¬ 
race  thus  (a)  fpeaks  of  : 

Spuifragili  quterens  Wider e  dentem.  Offendi  folido . 

This  is  particularly  the  cafe  of  your  philofo- 
pher.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  his 
objeflion.  I  here  fend  you  three  or  four  an- 
lwers,  in  order  to  give  him  his  choice  of  them. 
They  are  all  plaufible  :  and,  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  they  are  all  conclufive. 

FIRST  SOLUTION. 

ADAM  mud:  have  been  furprifed,  when 
Cain  was  born,  to  find  a  ffiapelefs  mafs,  known 
at  this  time  under  the  name  of  'placenta ,  fallen- 
ed  to  his  navel,  by  a  long  firing,  or  cord.  It 
may  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
meddle  with  it :  fuppofing  it  might  be  a  part  of 
the  body  of  the  child.  In  this  country,  luch  a 
placenta  being  full  of  blood,  on  account  of  the 
flronger  and  more'  plentiful  food,  of  women, 
would  foon  eontrafl  a  difpodtion  to  putrefy : 
but  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  in  the 
country  where  Adam  was,  which  is  hotter  than 
ours,  it  would  dry  :  efpecially,  coniidering  that  it 

would  be  lefs  replete  with  blood,  becaufe  of  the 

/  ^ 

,  (a)  Satyr  arum  II. 

fparing 
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fparing  nourifhment  of  Eve,  who  lived  on  fruit. 
But,  waving  that,  let  us  fuppofe  it  fhould  pu¬ 
trefy  immediately,  as  it  would  in  this  country, 
Adam  and  Eve  would  not  remain  a  long  time 
incommoded  with  it.  For,  on  the  fifth  or  fixth 
day,  the  cord  would  feparate-,  and  the  child 
would  be  freed  from  this  alien  body  :  which  was 
no  proper  part  of  itfelf. 

Adam  availed  himfelf,  without  doubt,  of 
this  experience.  He  would  conceive,  that  this 
mafs  did  not  belong  to  the  body  of  the  child  : 
and  that  it  might,  and  ought,  to  be  feparated 
from  it.  Thus  prompted,  by  his  re  collection 
of  the  former  cafe,  he  would  cut  the  umbilical 
cord  of  Abel,  his  fecond  fon  ^  and,  feeing  it 
difcharge  a  little  blood,  he  would  tye  it.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  cutting,  and  tying 
the  cord,  were  known  and  pra&ifed  by  Adam, 
on  the  birth  of  his  fecond  fon :  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  the  human  kind  were  thus  preferved. 

/  i 

SECOND  SOLUTION* 

ADAM  knew  the  nature  of  animals:  as,  in 
the  time  he  was  in  the  terrelfrial  paradife,  he 
gave  names  to  each  kind ;  which  expreffed 
their  qualities.  He  underftood,  therefore,  from 
having  feen  it  many  times,  that  the  young  of  all 
quadrupeds,  were  born  with  a  formlefs  mafs, 
fattened  to  their  navel,  by  the  umbilical  cord. 
Fie  knew,  likewife,  that  all  females,  even  thofe 
which  do  not  feed  on  flelh,  after  having  been 
delivered  of  their  young,  eat  this  mafs,  or  pla¬ 
centa  *,  cut  the  cord  with  their  teeth  $  and  thus 
freed  their  young  from  it. 

Qw2' 


Adam 
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Adam  would  take  the  advantage  of  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  when  his  wife,  driven,  with  him  out  of 
the  terreflriai  paradife,  began  to  have  chil¬ 
dren^  I  fb  all  not  mfifl:  on  it,  that  Adam  eat 
the  after  birth  •,  but  he  might  very  well  cut  the 
cord  with  his  teeth.  The  lavages  of  Brafil  did 
thus,  when  the  French  arrived  there:  as  John 
Lery  teftifies,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  voyage  to 
Brafil,  chap.  xvi.  At  lealt,  Adam  might  judge, 
that,  as  the  cord  could  be  cut  without  danger, 
by  the  teeth,  it  might  be  cut  likewife  by  any 
other  way  :  and  he  would  do  it  accordingly.  It 
is  true  alio,  that  feeing  the  blood  was  difcharged 
from  the  end,  that  belonged  to  the  child,  he 
would  tye  it.  The  cutting  and  tying  would  be 
thus  eitablifhed  ;  and  the  human  race  preferved, 
in  the  fame  manner,  on  this  fecond  fuppofitiom 

THIRD  SOLUTIO  N. 

\ 

I  will  go  further  back,  and  fuppofe  that 
Adam,  not  being  fatisfied  at  the  after-birth  and 
cord,  that  hung  at  Cain’s  navel,  tore  them  off. 
What  would  then  happen  ?  The  certain  death 
of  Cain,  fays  your  philofopher.  Such  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  phylicians,  as  he  pre¬ 
tends.  But  he  is  miftaken.  Both  are  torn  off 
conftantly,  at  the  birth  of  all  calves,  without 
any  haemorrhage  following.  They  are  torn  off 
in  the  fame  manner,  from  pigs,  without  any 
danger.  They  have  been  many  times,  torn  off 
from  the  human  foetus ,  by  carelefnefs,  without 
any  fatal  accident. 

On  this  head,  may  be  confulted  the  two  dif- 
fertations  of  John  Henry  Schuitze,  profeffor 
of  phyfic  at  Hall,  both  in  the  collection  of  the 

anatomical 


i 
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anatomical  thefes  of  Mr,  Haller:  voL  X:  the  one, 
de  vafis  umbUicalibus  natorum ,  &  adult  or  um  :  and 
the  other,  an  umbilici  deligatio ,  in  nuper  natis , 
abfolute  necejfaria  fit.  Where  he  concludes  nega¬ 
tively.  And  that  of  John  George  Rocderer,  pro- 
felfor  at  Gottingen,  and  a  celebrated  accoucheur , 
printed  in  the  iecond  part  of  his  opufcula  medica ; 
and  in  titled,  de  funiculi  umbihcalis  deligatione 
non  abfolute  necejfaria.  In  thefe  differtations,  the 
phyficians  cite  many  authors,  who  have  been  of 
the  fame  opinion  as  themfelves ;  and  who 
have  related  many  obfervations  of  children,  on 
whom  no  ligature  has  been  made  ;  and  who 
have,  neverthelefs,  lived. 

It  is  true,  a  great  number  of  contrary  obfer¬ 
vations  are  objedled,  which  might  decide,  that 
the  tying  the  cord  has  always  been  neceffary  ; 
if,  by  what  is  done,  at  prefent,  we  mud 
judge  of  what  wras  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  But  we  mull  judge  of  it,  on  a  more 
certain  principle.  God  has  provided  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  young  of  all  quadrupeds, 
which  are  born  with  an  after- birth,  as  well  as 

4 

children,  without  their  having  occafion  for  any 
help.  There  is  reafon,  therefore,  to  conclude, 
that  he  has  had,  at  leaf:,  as  much  care  for  the 
prefervation  of  children,  which  are  the  mod 
noble  of  his  works ;  that  he  has,  confequentiy, 
eftablifhed,  in  the  order  of  nature,  wife  laws, 
in  order  to  effedt  all  that  might  be  neceffary  for 
their  prefervation  *,  and  that  he  would  not  leave 
it  to  men  to  provide,  by  their  (kill,  what  he 
fhould  feem  to  have  negledled  to  do  him  elf. 

This  conclufion  becomes  almoft  a  dernonltra- 
tlon,  if  we  compare  the  changes,  whico  happen 
to  the  cord,  with  the  other  changes  perceived  in 

0L3  the 
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the  bodies  of  children  at  their  birth.  An  arte¬ 
rial  canal,  and  an  oval  hole,  are  neceffary,  to 
fupport  the  circulation  of  blood,  while  the  child 
mu  it  remain  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  with¬ 
out  breathing  :  but  thefe  communications  be¬ 
come  ufelefs,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  breathe: 
and  then  they  ciofe  of  themfelves.  The  umbi¬ 
lical  veffels  ate  neceffary,  in  like  manner,  for 
the  nourifhment  of  the  foetus ,  before  its  birth  : 
but  they  are  of  no  farther  ufe,  as  foon  as  it  is 
born.  They  muft  ciofe  then  ;  and  of  them- 
felves :  becaufe  it  is  unworthy  God,  to  think, 
that  he  has  left  his  works  imperfedt  •,  and  that 
he  has  refigned  this  point  to  the  care  or  fkill  of 
men. 

There  may  be  perceived  in  the  ftrudture  of  the 
bodies  of  children,  a  mechanifm  to  bring  about 
this  change.  The  cord  is  formed,  as  is  well 
known,  of  a  vein  and  two  arteries.  During  the 
flay  of  the  child  in  the  womb  of  its  mother, 
thefe  veffels,  being  neceffary  to  convey  nourifh¬ 
ment  to  it,  are  full  of  blood  :  but  as  there  is  no 
more  ufe  for  them,  when  the  child  is  born,  they 
then  change  their  flate.  Nothing  runs  then 
through  the  vein  :  and  it  muft,  therefore,  con- 
trad!:,  by  the  elafticity  of  its  coats.  If  any  blood 
yet  flows  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  it  is  but  little ; 
in  confequence  of  the  change  that  has  happened 
in  the  diredtion  of  the  iliac  arteries,  from  whence 
they  have  their  origion.  Thefe  arteries  are  curv¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  an  elbow,  during  pregnancy; 
becaufe,  th t  fcstus  being  rolled  up,  like  a  ball, 
its  thighs  are  bent  againft  its  belly.  In  this 
pofition,  the  arteries  that  are  below  this  curve, 
muft  receive  but  little  blood ;  and  the  greateft 
part  muft  then  be  turned  into  the  umbilical  ar¬ 
teries, 
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teries,  whofe  origin  is  above  it.  But  every  thing 
is  changed,  as  foon  as  the  child  is  born.  The 
legs  are  extended  ;  a  direct  way  is  opened  to 
the  blood  in  the  iliac  arteries  ;  and  it  no  longer 
paftes  through  the  umbilical  arteries,  or  but  in 
a  fmall  quantity  •,  and,  confequently,  thefe  ar¬ 
teries  being  empty,  or,  at  leaft,  lefs  full,  con¬ 
tract,  as  well  as  the  umbilical  vein,  by  the  elafti- 
city  of  their  coats ;  and  loie  their  office. 

This  is  not  all  yet;  the  elafticity  of  the  ten-  . 
dinous  circle,  which  furrounds  the  navel,  was  a 
counterbalance  to  the  umbilical  vein  and  arte¬ 
ries,  as  long  as  thefe  veflels  were  full  of  blood  ; 
but,  as  foon  as  they  are  empty,  or  lefs  full, 
the  elafticity  prevails ;  and,  by  its  contract¬ 
ing  power,  muft  complete  the  contraction  of 
thefe  veflels,  fo  as  to  hinder  all  difcharge  of 
blood,  which  gives  rife  to  the  means  of  tearing 
off  the  .cord,  in  many  cafes  ;  or,  at  leaft,  of 
leaving  it  untied,  without  any  danger  ;  as  has 
been  many  times  obferved. 

Thefe  advantages  muft  have  been  great,  in 
the  children  of  our  firft  parents  ;  becaufe  Eve, 
who  was  temperate  and  laborious,  furnifhed 
little  blood  to  her  children  ;  and  thefe  veflels 
muft  confequently  be  lefs  dilated.  Befides, 
thofe  children  were  ftronger,  had  more  elafti¬ 
city,  and  the  coats  of  their  veflels  muft  have 
contracted  more  quickly  and  ftrongly.  In  the 
children  of  Eve,  therefore,  the  cord  muft  have 
contracted  of  itfelf  without  any  ligature.  This 
advantage  fubfifts  yet  in  other  animals ;  becaufe 
they  continue  the  fame  kind  of  food,  they  have 
always  eaten.  But  it  does  not  now  fubfift  in  us, 
or  but  very  rarely  ;  becaufe  we  have  deviated 
from  the  regimen  of  our  firft  parents.  Freg¬ 
es  4  nant 
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nant  women  eat  much  fleffi,  and  other  nutri¬ 
tious  aliments ;  make  confequentiy  too  much 
blood  ;  and  fupply  too  much  to  their  children  : 
which  renders  their  umbilical  veffels  too  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eaiy  life  they  lead, 
makes  their  children  to  be  weaker  •,  and  formed 
with  fibres,  that  are  lax,  and  unfit  to  clofe  great 
veffels.  For  which  reafon,  there  is  occafion  to 
tye  the  cord,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency 
of  thefe  two  caufes. 

I  here  finifh  this  digreffion  :  and  infer  from 
what  I  have  laid,  that  Adam  might  tear  the 
umbilical  cord  of  Cain,  without  any  danger  of 
hurting  or  deftroying  the  human  kind;  as  your 
philofopher  has  endeavoured  to  make  you  fear. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  as  perhaps,  from  tear¬ 
ing  the  cord,  he  might  fee,  a  bloody  femen 
ouzed  for  fome  time  after  from  the  navel,  he 
would  have  recourfe  to  the  tying  the  cord 
of  his  other  children,  as  is  pradliled  at  pre~ 
fent. 

You  fee  here,  fir,  feveral  folutions  of  the 
difficulty  of  your  philofopher.  You  may  leave 
him  the  liberty  of  chufing  which  he  will  take. 
They  are  all  plaufibie  and  conclufive.  As  to 
xnyielf,  I  do  not  adopt  any  of  them  :  which  you 
may  perhaps  wonder  at.  But  I  believe,  I  can 
give  an  anffier  to  your  philofopher  in  a  more 
general  and  decifive  manner:  which  I  ffiall  here 
communicate  to  you. 

FOURTH  SOLUTION. 

\  '  \ 

I  conceive,  fir,  that  he  who  taught  the 
birds  he  had  created,  before  they  had  ever  feen 
any  ncfts,  to  build  them  with  a  marvellous  art. 
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ie  order  to  lay  their  eggs  in  them ;  firmly 
fattened  to  branches  of  trees  ;  furnifhed  on  their 
infide  with  mofs,  wool,  and  feathers  ;  and  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  fize  of  their  young;  inftrudted, 
in  like  manner,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  conduft 
they  ought  to  purfue  at  the  birth  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  due  prefervation  of  them  :  fup- 
pofing  their  affiftance  was  neceffary.  This 
might  be,  if  you  pleafe,  by  an  inftinbt ;  which 
would  be  afterwards  weakened  and  effaced  (c)9 
when  they  began  to  adt  by  the  lights  of  reafon  1 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  occafion  to  truft  to 
inftindt.  Or,  what  appears  to  me  more  plau- 
fible,  it  might  be  by  an  exprefs  revelation.  But 
it  is  evident,  he  who  taught  all  quadrupeds 
what  they  ought  to  do,  to  fave  their  young  at 
their  birth,  would  not  abandon  man,  who  is  the 
moft  perfedt  of  his  creatures,  to  ignorance  in 
the  fame  cafe. 

There  is  nothing  furprizing  in  it,  that  God 
fhould  inftrudt  Adam  how  he  Ihould  manage  to 
preferve  the  children,  that  were  borne  to  him. 
It  is  certain,  that  he  deigned  to  give  inftruc- 
tions  to  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  on 
fubjedts  much  lefs  important.  Adam  (J),  being 
in  the  terreftrial  paradife,  gave  all  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  the  names  (e)9  which  were  proper  to  them . 

( c )  In  this  manner,  pigeons  and  domeftic  turtles  ]ofe  the 
Inftinft  of  making  their  nefls,  after  they  have  been  made 
for  them  :  whereas,  wild  pigeons  and  turtles  preferve  it. 

(d)  Formatis  igitur  dominus  deus  de  humo  cundiis  animanti- 
bus  terra,  &  uniuerjis  <volatilibus  cceli,  adduxit  ea  ad  Adam , 
ut  njideret  quid  cvocaret  ea :  omne  enim  quod  'vucavit  Adam , 
anima  <viventis ,  ipfum  eft  nomen  ejus.  Genef.  II.  ig. 

(e)  ftftui  primus,  quod  fumma  Japi entice  Pythagorx  *vifum 
eft,  omnibus  rebus  impofuit  nomina  ;  .  .  .  .  aut  qui  Jonus  <vocis, 
qui  infiniti  *videbdntur ,  paucis  literarum  notis  terminavit  ? 
Cicero,  Fufculan.  quajl,  libra  I.  xi. 
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He  bad,  therefore,  a  language,  and  eveaa  copious 
one  ;  of  which  he  knew  the  value  of  all  the 
words  :  and  how  could  he  acquire  naturally,  in 
fo  little  time?  that  knowledge,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  long  experience,’  and  of  (f)  profound  wif- 
dom  ?  Cain,  the  fon  of  Adam,  was  a  huf- 
bandman,  and  he  offered  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
to  God,  who  had  taught  him  to  cultivate  it ; 
and  had  fhewn  him  the  inftruments  neceffary  for 
that  purpofe.  Afterwards  Tubal  Cain  (g),  the 
fifth  defendant  from  Adam,  exercifed  the  art  of 
working  with  metals :  and  was  expert  in  all  forts 
of  manufacturing  of  copper  and  iron .  Thefe  me¬ 
tals  were,  therefore,  known  in  thefe  times;  and 
how  could  they  be  fo  ?  They  are  hidden  under 
the  earth ;  and  in  a  form,  which  renders  them 
not  diftinguifhable,  till  they  have  undergone  re¬ 
peated  operations,  which  make  them  appear  in 
their  natural  form.  In  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain, 
could  mines  have  been  difcovered,  which  might 
furnifh  the  copper  and  iron:  and  were  the  means 
of  preparing  them  found  out  ?  Certainly  not.' 
How,  then,  to  account  for  thefe  fadls :  if  not,  by 
acknowledging  that  it  was  God,  who  had  taught 
Adam  the  language  which  he  fpoke ;  Cain  the 
art  and  means  of  cultivating  the  earth,  which 
he  pra&ifed  *,  Tubal  Cain  the  knowledge  necef¬ 
fary  to  find,  work,  and  prepare  metals :  and, 
in  fimilar  circumftances,  why  fhould  we  not  fay 
likewife  ?  It  was  God  who  taught  Adam,  what 
he  muff  do  for  the  prefervation  of  his  children  : 
fuppofing  any  occafion  had  been  left  for  him  to 
d©  it. 

if)  Genef.  III.2.  &  3*  (g)  Genef.  IV.  22. 
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FIFTH  SOLUTION. 

\  -  _« 

HITHERTO  I  have  done  nothing  more, 
than  fupply  you  with  the  means  of  anfwering 
your  phiiofopher.  It  is  now  time  to  change  the 
fcene  •,  and,  retorting  his  argument  upon  him, 
oblige  him  to  anfwer  himfelf.  Thefe  gentlemen 
believe  themfelves  very  ftrong,  when  they  make 
an  attack  :  but  they  prove  weak,  when  they  are 
forced  to  defend  themfelves.  At  prefent,  it  is 
a  very  eafy  matter  for  you  to  reduce  your  philo¬ 
sopher  to  this  (late. 

Human  kind  exifts.  It  is  neceffary,  there¬ 
fore,  either  that  it  began  to  do  fo,  by  the  will 
of  God,  which  created  it :  or,  that  it  has  ex¬ 
ited  neceffarily  •,  and  from  all  eternity. 

If  your  phiiofopher  takes  this  firft  pofition, 
his  opinion  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
church  ;  except  in  giving  too  much  antiquity  to 
the  world  *  and  fuppofing  that  it  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  fifty  hundred  thoufand  years.  On  this  fup- 
pofition  you  will  make  to  him,  with  refpefl  to 
his  Adam  and  Eve,  that  is  to  fay,  his  firft  man 
and  woman,  whom  God  created,  according  to 
him,  fifty  hundred  thoufand  years  ago,  the 
fame  objection  he  has  made  againft  our  Adam 
and  Eve,  created  fix  thoufand  years  ago :  and 
you  will  declare  to  him,  that  you  will  make  ufe, 
in  order  to  anfwer  him,  of  what  he  himfelf  will 
adopt  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma. 

But,  if  he  take  the  other  pofition,  and  dare  to 
fupport,  that  human  kind  exift  neceffarily,  and 
from  all  eternity,  he  muft  confequently  admit  a 
neceffary,  and  eternal  feries  of  individuals,  all 
contingent :  which  is  a  palpable  abfurdity,  that 

in- 
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includes  a  manifeft  contradiction  ;  to  wit,  a  ne~ 
ceflary  feries  ot  contingent  individuals.  Let  it 
be  as  it  will,  fir,  do  not  fplit  the  caufe.  The 
men  of  that  feries  muft  either  have  learnt,  by 
repeated  obfervations,  to  tye  the  umbilical  cord 
of  their  children  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  before  they 
had  acquired  that  knowledge,  human  kind 
would  have  been  all  the  time  loft ;  or  this  know¬ 
ledge  was  necdfary,  and  innate  in  them,  which 
is  a  freOi  abfurdity  :  though  that  is  no  matter  of 
wonder.  Sir*,  for  ahfurdities  bring  on  each  other. 
In  this  cafe,  you  may  tell  him,  that  you  admit* 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  firft  men  of  your 
created  feries ,  the  fame  innate  knowledge,  but 
not  neceflarily.  For  God  has  given  it  to  them  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  you  will  beat  him  with  his  own 
weapons,  after  having  divefted  them  of  the  im¬ 
piety  with  which  he  had  loaded  them. 

Show  this  writing  to  your  philofopher.  If  he 
will  read  it  with  attention,  I  hope  it  will  drive 
him  from  the  confidence,  which  he  has  in  his 
opinions.  But  I  wifh  thar  my  refiedlions  may 
have  a  yet  more  happy  effedl :  and  that  they  may 
bring  him  back  to  right  reaion  ;  and  induce  him 
to  have  more  refpect  for  the  truths  of  reve- 
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v'.  '  '  •' 

Forms  of  the  Remedies  directed  in 

\ 

this  Work  ;  as  they  are  found  in 
the  Parijian  Pharmacopeia . 


'Theriaca. 

IT  is  not  thought  requiiite  to  give  the  re¬ 
cipe  for  the  Theriaca,  as  the  compofition  is 
necelfarily  of  the  fame  general  nature,  with 
that  of  the  London,  and  other  Pharmacopeia’s, 
and  the  only  variation  of  moment,  in  any  of 
them,  to  which  the  prefcriber  is  to  have  atten¬ 
tion,  confifts  in  the  proportion  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  opium  bears  to  the  whole  quantity  of  all 
the  ingredients  colie&ively.  This  is  very  proper 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  corre- 
fpondent  dofes,  where  there  is  occafion  for  fub- 
fii tuting  one  for  the  other  ;  as  well  as  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  abfolute  quantity  of  opium 
given  in  a  prefcribed  dofe  of  the  Theriaca,  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  of  the  forms  of  preparation. 

The 
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The  quantity  of  opium,  in  the  Parifian  The- 
riaca,  is  fuch,  with  relation  to  the  whole,  in  the 
ufual  manner  of  preparing  it,  according  to  the 
recipe  of  the  prefent  Pharmacopeia,  that  one 
dram  of  it  contains  a  grain  of  opium. 

The  quantity  of  opium  in  the  London  The- 
riaca,  is  as  one  to  feventy-fiveof  the  whole  :  and 
one  dram  and  a  quarter  of  it,  confequently 
contain  a  grain  of  opium. 

Where  one  dram  of  the  Parifian  Theriaca  is 
directed,  and  the  London  Theriaca  is  fubftitut- 
ed  for  it,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  given, 
fhould  be,  therefore,  one  dram,  and  fifteen 
grains :  and  in  proportion  for  any  other  dofes. 

* 

Confection  of  Kermes. 

This  is  the  confefiio  alkertnes  of  the-  Parifian 
Pharmacopeia :  and  is  thus  directed  to  be  pre- 

Take,  of  the  powder  of  the  kermes  grains, 
or  berries,  one  ounce;  of  yellow  fanders,  one 
ounce  and  a  half ;  of  aloes  wood,  half  an  ounce ; 
of  Rhodium  wood,  one  dram  and  a  half;  of 
red  rofes,  fix  drams;  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces; 
of  cafiia  lignea,  three  drams ;  of  cochineal,  two 
drams  ;  of  prepared  oriental  pearls,  and  pre¬ 
pared  red  coral,  each  one  ounce  ;  and,  of  leaf 
gold,  one  fcruple.  Reduce  them  to  a  very  fine 
powder  fecundem  artem .  Then  heat  four  ounces 
of  fyrup  of  kermes  berries,  in  halneo  marts ; 
and  pafs  it  through  a  hair  fieve.  Afterwards 

bring 
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bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  in  balnea 
fnaris ;  to  which,  when  almofl  cold,  add,  of  the 
above  defcribed  powder,  four  drams.  Mix  themi 
and  make  a  confedion,  fecundem  artem. 

s-  •  f 

Lilium . 

\ 

This  is  called  Tin  El  ur  a  Metallorum ,  feu  Lilium 
Paracelfi ,  in  the  Parifian  Pharmacopeia :  and  is 
there  ordered  to  be  thus  prepared  : 

\ 

Take,  of  regulus  of  antimony,  copper,  and  tin, 
each  four  ounces.  Being  powdered,  and  mist 
together,  fufe  them  according  to  art,  into  a  re¬ 
gulus  ^  called  the  regulus  metallorus .  To  this, 
being  powdered,  add,  of  the  pureft  nitre,  and 
of  tartar,  powdered,  each  one  pound  and  two 
-  ounces ;  and  mix  them  well  together. 

Throw  the  powder,  at  feveral  times,  into  a 
red  hot  crucible  :  and  let  it  detinate.  Then 
keep  the  whole  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  by  a  very 
ftrong  heat.  Put  the  matter  taken  out  of  the 
crucible,  and  grofsly  powdered,  while  it  is  yet 
hot,  into  a  mattrafs ;  and  pour  on  it,  of  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  a  fufficient  quantity.  Digeft 
this  mixture,  for  feveral  days,  in  a  fand  heat, 
fometimes  fliaking  it  up  ,  and  a  futurated  tinc¬ 
ture  will  be  obtained. 


> 


Vulnerary 


Vulnerary  water . 


This  is  the  aqua  vulneraria  of  the  Parifian 
Pharmacopeia  :  and  is  thus  prepared  ; 

Take  of  the  roots,  and  leaves,  of  comfrey? 
and  of  the  leaves  of  the  oxeye  daify,  the  com¬ 
mon  daify,  bugle,  fanicle,  betony,  figwort, 
plantain,  agrimony.  Saint  John’s  wort  with  the 
tops,  perivincle,  ground  ivy,  mugwort,  female 
fluellen,  vervain,  orpine,  and  yarrow,  each 
four  ounces ;  of  the  leaves  and  tops  of  the  fage 
of  virtue,  angelica,  garden  tanfie,  wormwood, 
French  fea  wormwood,  fummer  favory,  celan¬ 
dine,  fennel,  creeping  birthwort,  mint,  hyfTop, 
and  tobacco,  each  eight  ounces;  and  of  the 
leaves  and  tops  of  bafil,  rue,  thyme,  cam  mo- 
mile,  water-germander,  marjorum,  rofemary, 
and  golden -rod,  each  four  ounces.  Being 
chopt  fmall,  mix  the  whole  together  ;  and  then 
add,  of  the  dried  tops  of  lavender  with  the 

,  ■  y  ' 

flowers,  one  pound  ;  and  of  the  tops  and  flow¬ 
ers  of  wild  majorum,  and  calamint,  and  of 
dried  elder  flowers,  each  fix  ounces.  After  a 
proper  maceration,  in  fixty  pints  of  white  wine, 
diftil  off  half  in  balneo  marls . 


RabeVs 


RabeVs  water . 


This  is  the  aqua  Rabelliana ,  vulgo  Eau  de 
Kabel,  of  the  Parifian  Pharmacopeia:  and  is  thus 
prepared  : 

Take  of  oil  of  vitriol,  four  ounces;  and  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces.  Four 
the  oil  of  vitriol  gradually  to  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
contained  in  a  mattrafs ;  and  ;let  them  digeft, 
keeping  the  veflel  clofed. 

'The  unguent  of  La  Mere. 

This  is  the  unguentum  fufcum ,  vulgo  de  la 
Mere  of  the  Parifian  Pharmacopeia  •,  and  is  thus 
prepared  : 

Take  of  hog’s  lard,  frefh  butter,  yellow  wax, 
mutton  fuet,  and  prepared  litharge,  each  eight 
ounces  *,  and  of  olive  oil,  one  pound.  Boil 
them,  in  the  manner  proper  for  making  plafters^ 
till  the  mafs  becomes  of  a  black  brown  colour* 

Syrup  of  capillair ,  or  Maiden  hair » 

This  is  the  fyrupus  capillorum  veneris  of  the 
Parifian  Pharmacopeia  *,  and  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Canadian  maiden  hair,  one  ounce  $ 
and  let  it  be  infufed,  for  two  hours,  in  fix 
pounds  of  boiling  water.  Then  ftrain  off  the 
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fluid;  and,  with  four  pounds  of  white  fugaf$ 
make  it  into  a  fyrup.  It  may  be  aromatized 
with  orange  flower  water. 

The  anodyne  tintture^  and  the  plajler  of  Madam 
Fouquet ,  of  which  the  ufe  is  alfo  directed  in  this 
work,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Parifian  Phar¬ 
macopeia ,  nor  in  Baume’s  Elemens  de  Pharmacies 
the  neweft  and  mod  ample  French  work  on  this 
fubjed.  As  we  prefume,  therefore,  they  are 
not  publifhed,  we  had  no  means  of  giving  them 
here  along  with  the  reft,  as  we  otherwife  ftiould 
certainly  have  done. 
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II. 


Containing  illuftrative  remarks  on 
conception  and  pregnancy  :  and" 
on  thofe  particulars  in  the  prac¬ 
tice,  taught  by  Dr.  AftruC,  which 
vary  from  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  beft  accoucheurs  here. 


CHAP.  I. 

Illujlrative  remarks  on  conception  and  preg¬ 
nancy. 

SECT.  I. 

On  the  exigence  and  form  of  the  animalcula  in 

femine. 

IT  has  been  a  received  opinion,  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  that  animalcula ,  which  are  vi- 
fible  by  the  help  of  good  microfcopes,  exift  in 
the femen  of  men:  and  it  has  been  further  believ¬ 
ed,  that  thefe  animalcula  are  incipient  embryos, 
which,  eftablifhing  themfelves  firit  in  the  female 
ova  ;  and  afterwards,  by  means  of  them,  in  the 
uterus  j  grow  there  to  be  perfefl  embryos,  and, 
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in  due  courfe  of  time,  foetuffes  and  children. 
As  Leuhenhoeck  and  Hartfoeker ,  who  firft  pub- 
lifhed  this  notion  of  arimalcula  in  femine  to  the 
world,  afferted  their  exigence  to  be  matter,  of 
fact,  evident  to  the  fenfes,  it  foon  gained 
ground  :  and  being  Supported  by  others,  who 
declared  they  had  made  the  fame  obfervations,  it 
became  a  general  opinion;  and  has  prevailed,  till 
lately,  as  an  almoft  uncontroverted  truth. 

Dr.  Aftruc  adopts  it,  in  his  treatife  on ' the 
difeafes  of  women  \  in  which,  he  gives  the  theore¬ 
tic  principles  of  this  work:  and,  not  only  tak¬ 
ing  it  as  a  pofitive  article  of  belief,  that  there 
were  fuch  arimalcula^  but  that  they  were  of  the 
form  of  worms ,  founded  on  thofe  points  a 
theory,  or  much  more  properly,  an  hypothecs , 
by  which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  appear¬ 
ances,  and  accidents  pf  conception  and preg¬ 
nancy. 

It  may,  nevertheless  be  reafonably  difputed, 
whether  there  be.  at  all  any  fuch  vifible  animal - 
cula  in  the  femen  of  men  :  and,  if  there  be, 
whether  they  are,  in  any  nianner,  fubfervient  to 
generation. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  pretended  obfervers 
of  theft  animalcula ,  hav  attributed  to  them  the 
form  of  tadpoles  ;  or  Imall  animals,  of  which 
one  part  is  round,  and  very  thick ;  and  the 
other  Dng  and  fmalk  Dr.  Aftruc,  in  h if  d-e- 
fcriptior  of  them  in  his  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  * 
women ,  g-ves  rhem  the  form  of  worms ;  or,  as 
he  lays,  4  ret  her  eels:”  and  freaks  of  their  ac¬ 
tion  ;  the  r  vigorous,  m  their  languid  ftate,  at 
diffeicnr  times;  and  other  accidents  of  their 
ceconorr  y :  iron  v  hence  it  might  be  reafonably 
in ;:eneci  as.  their  figure  was  very  conspicuous 
with  the  heip  Oi  giafks.  But  thefe  varying  ac¬ 
counts 
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counts,  by  different  perfons,  of  the  fhape,  and 
other  particulars  of  the  fuppofed  animalcula , 
fhew  that  fancy,  much  more  than  aftual  obfer- 
vation,  has  directed  the  opinion  of  the  writers, 
who  have  given  them.  For  had  the  form  of 
thele  moving  corpufcula ,  which  have  been 
deemed  living  creatures,  been  really  diftinguifh- 
able,  they  would  have  appeared  alike  to  all  and 
not  as  refembling  tadpoles  to  fome;  and  worms, 
or  eels,  to  others  :  but  being,  in  fade,  too  mi- 
nute  for  the  eye  to  perceive  the  form,  the  ima¬ 
gination,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  has  fupplied 
it :  and  neceffarily  produced  that  variation,  we 
find  in  the  accounts.  Flow  far  fancy  will  lead 
thofe,  who  fuffer  it  to  guide  them  in  fuch  mat¬ 
ters,  is  curioufly  evinced,  in  the  infcance  of  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  our  own  country-,  who  fays,  that,  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  animalcula  in  the  femen  of  (beep,  he  per¬ 
ceived  they  generally  moved  all  the  fame  way: 
which  he  imputes  to  the  gregarious  i n ft i n 6b  of 
fheep,  that  he  fuppofed  to  prevail,  even  in  the 
pre-exiftent  breed,  the  animalcula  that  were  to 
produce  them. 

Laying  a  fide  all  fancy  and  credulity,  the  fact 
is,  with  relation  to  the  appearances  in  the  femen 
when  fir  ft  emitted,  that  a  confiderable  b  rifle  mo¬ 
tion  of  many  particles  is  feen,  by  the  aid  of 
very  good  giafles.  But  thefe  particles  are  much 
too  fcnall,  to  fuffer  their  precife  fhape,  fuppofing 
they  have  any  that  is  common  to  the  whole,  to 
be  difeerned.  The  motion  itfelf,  likewife,  of 
thefe  particles,  is  fo  quick  and  general,  as  fee  m3 
much  rather  the  e  fleets  of  an  inteftine  aft  ion  of 
the  parts  of  the  femen  on  each  ocher,  from 
fome  principle  of  effervefcence  or  fermentation, 
than  of  animal  life  in  them. 
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But  unluckily  for  the  animalcular  hypothecs % 
at  leaft  as  far  as  it  refpedts  generation,  the  fame 
intefline  motion  is  found  in  others  of  the  vifcid 
humours,  when  firft  expofed  to  the  air,  after 
their  excretion.  Whence,  if  ammalcula  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  a  conclufion  from  this  appearance,  to 
exift  in  the  femen ,  they  mull  be  allowed  alfo  in 
the  other  vifcid  humours  :  which  fuggefts  a  frefh 
doubt,  whether  or  no  they  are  fubfervient  to 
generation.  Two  queftions,  therefore,  natu¬ 
rally  arife  hence:  the  one,  Whether  the je  agita¬ 
ted  particles  he  animalcula,  or  not  ? — -The  other, 
V/hether  they  have  any  particular  concern  with  ge¬ 
neration  ? 

As  to  the  firft;  the  perceptible  firm  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  moving  particles  being  denied,  it  is 
the  motion  of  them  only*  on  which  this  fuppoft- 
tion  of  their  being  animals  can  be  grounded. 
Now,  if  we  were  to  confider,  how  frequently  fuch 
agitations  of  the  parts  arife  in  fluids,  as  well 
from  the  fudden  accefs  of  air,  as  from  the  fuper- 
addition  of  other  bodies ;  and  the  briiknefs  and 
diffufivenefs  of  this  motion  of  the  particles  in 
the  femen ,  together  with  its  very  fhort  duration  ; 
we  could  fcarcely,  at  this  time,  when  effer- 
vefcences  and  ferments  are  known  to  be  fo  ge¬ 
neral  to  compound  fluids,  hefltare  to  afcribe  it 
to  this  caufe,  if  we  were  entirely  divefted  of 
any  previous  notion  of,  or  prejudice  for,  the 
animalcular  hypothefis.  But  this  is  ftrongly  con¬ 
firmed,  when  we  recognize  fimilar  motions  in 
others  of  the  vifcid  humours  of  the  body. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion  :  though  we  fbould 
allow  thele  moving  particles  to  be  animalcula , 
yet,  if  we  And  them  in  other  of  the  animal  hu- 
moors,  which  have  no  relation  to  conception, 

we 
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we  cannot  certainly  infer,  from  their  prefence  in 
the  femen ,  they  have  any  particular  concern  with 
generation.  As  it  is  much  more  natural  to  con¬ 
clude,  they  are  in  that  humour,  in  common 
with  the  other  vifcid  fluids,  from  fome  general 
analogical  reafon  refpefting  the  whole*,  than 
that  they  ffiould  be  needlefsly  in  the  others, 
when  their  exiftence  refpefted  only  the  offices  of 
the  femen .  Natura  nihil  fruftra  fecit. 

The  notion  of  the  exiftence  of  animalcula  in 
femine ,  and  of  their  concern  in  the  propagative 
ceconomy,  may,  therefore,  be  juftly  deemed  a 
weak  hypothefis  ;  founded  principally  on  fancy. 
And  Dr.  Aftruc  has  correfpondently  made  a 
very  fanciful  ufe  of  it,  in  the  manner  he  has  ap¬ 
plied  it,  to  account  for  moft  of  the  appearances 
and  accidents  of  conception  and  pregnancy.  As, 
however,  with  regard  to  all  practical  points,  in 
which  he  may  have  been  milled  by  it,  thefe 
illuftrative  remarks  will  corredl  his  errors  *,  it 
deftroys  the  value  and  utility  of  his  work,  with 
refpedt  to  midwives,  and  the  more  unlearned 
accoucheurs .  Since  the  defign  of  it  was,  not  to 
explain  the  animal  ceconomy,  but  to  teach  the 
art  of  delivery. 

All,  indeed,  which  it  is  neceflary  to  know, 
and  perhaps  all  which  can  be  known,  of  concep¬ 
tion,  is,  that,  in  the  parts  of  females,  formerly 
called  tefticuli ,  and  now,  much  more  properly, 
cvaria ,  are  produced  fmall  round  bodies  called 
ova  ;  which  before  their  impregnation  are  fmall, 
but  afterwards  grow  larger;  and,  being,  by  fome 
inexplicable  mcchanifm,  conveyed  back  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes  to  th e  uterus,  adhere  to  it;  and 
there  become  fcetufles,  with  their  nutritive  and 
veftitive  apparatus ,  o t  placenta  ^  membranous  co¬ 
verings,  and  umbilical  cord  :  and  that  the  ova 
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remain  in  a  paillve  and  barren,  though,  in  the 
proper  age  of  the  female,  generally  ape  (late, 
till  impregnated  by  the  fecundating  power  of 
the  femen  of  the  male :  which  is,  by  fame 
equally  inexplicable  mechanifm,  conveyed  to 
the  ova  in  the  aft  of  copulation  I  deem  the 
mechanifm,  by  which  th t  femen  is  conveyed  into 
the  ova ,  equally  inexplicable  with  that,  by  whick 
the  ovum  is  conveyed  back  from  the  ovarium  to 
the  uterus:  becaufe  the  hypothecs,  that  the  or- 
galm  of  coition  produces  convulfive  motions  of 
the  uterus ,  which  force  the Jemen  up  the  duffs  of 
the  Faliopian  tubes,  and  at  the  fame  time  bring 
down  the  ovaria  to  meet  the  ends  or  mouths  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  duffs  of  thofe  tubes  in 
the  fimbriae,  does  not  appear  fufficient  to  account 
for  thole  impregnations,  which  take  place  when 
no  penetration  has  been  made  into  the  vagina , 
on  account  of  an  imperforated  hymen ,  or  iome 
preternatural  membrane :  of  which  there  are 
ieveral  inftances,  in  cafes  too  well  auefted  to  be 
denied.  Certain  known  faffs,  likewife,  refpeft- 
ing  the  copulative  ceconomy  of  fome  quadru¬ 
peds,  render  this  method  of  accounting  for  the 
impregnation  of  the  ova  very  dubious. 

There  are*  moreover,  very  late  obfervations 
of  fome  particulars  relating  to  the  ovaria ,  and 
the  fuppofed  dif charge  of  a  feminal  fluid  from 
them ;  made  by  a  gentleman,  from  whole  faga- 
city  and  application,  the  world  may  expefl  con¬ 
siderable  advances  in  phyfiology.  Could  fuch  a 
notion  of  feminal  emiffion  in  women  be  carried 
to  demondration,  it  would  certainly  render  the 
generative  ceconomy  ftill  more  abftrufe  and  in- 
comprehenfible:  as  it  would  tend  to  confound 
our  ideas  of  the  male  and  female  functions  in 
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generation;  which  now  feem  very  clear:  m. 
That  the  office  of  fecundation  lies  in  the  male; 
and  that  of  «^r<?-geftation  in  the  female.  The 
opinion  of  a  critical  fecretion  from  the  ovaria ,  at 
the  time  of  the  venereal  orgafm,  does  not  carry 
w!th  it  fo  much  difficulty:  hut  in  order  to  deT 
monftrate  this  to  be  a  feminal  fecretion,  it  is  ne- 
ceftary  to  prove,  this  fluid  has  a  fhare  in  the  fe¬ 
cundation  of  the  ovum  •,  becaufe,  certainly,  the 
quality,  which  conftitutes  any  fluid  to  be  femen* 
is,  the  power  of  fecundation  :  and  how  fuch  a 
fecundating  power  can  be  demonftrated,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  is,  I  think,  not  conceivable.  This 
fecretion  has,  however,  been  called  feminal  by 
another  gentleman,  in  his  courses  of  anatomy  : 
and,  in  fpeaking  of  it  in  that  light,  he  has  inti¬ 
mated,  that  much  may  be  inferred  from  it  in 
favour  of  the  ancients,  who  held  the  dodlrine 
of  the  female  femen  •,  and  called  the  ovaria ,  tef- 
ticuli .  f  cannot  admit,  that,  even  if  the  fadt  of 
a  female  femen  were  eftablifned,  the  ancients 
ought  to  derive  any  credit  from  it.  For,  if  they 
had  taken  it  from  juft  obfervations,  and  ade¬ 
quate  examination  into  the  ftrudlure  of  thefe 
parts,  and  the  accidents  attending  their  ufe, 
they  muft  have  difcovered  the  exiftence  of  the 
ova  \  and,  confequently,  the  more  obvious  ufe 
of  the  ovaria ,  in  producing  and  containing  thefe 
ova ;  whereas,  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
them.  Moreover,  the  true  fource  of  their  flip*, 
pofition,  that  females  produced  a  femen ,  and 
that  the  ovaria  were  tefticles ,  had  its  fource  in 
the  abfurd  notion,  that  there  was  a  ftridl  analogy 
betwixt  the  parts  of  males  and  females,  except 
with  relation  to  magnitude  and  fite:  or  rather, 
that  a  woman  was  an  inverted  man.  On  this 
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foundation,  without  confidering  how  diftinCl  the 
offices  of  the  male  and  female  are  in  generation* 
which  would  necefFarily  argue  an  equal  diverfity 
in  the  refpedive  conformation  of  the  parts  ; 
they  only  fet  themfelves  about,  to  find  a  likenefs 9 
or  resemblance ,  in  any  of  the  parts  of  one,  to  any 
of  thofe  of  the  other;  in  order  to  conclude  a 
famenefs ,  from  the  appearance  only.  If,  there¬ 
fore*  the  ancients  fhould  have  proved  to  be 
right  in  this  fuppofition,  it  ought  not  to  give  any 
weight  to  their  general  authority  :  becaufe,  it 
was  obvioufly  adopted  on  erroneous  principles; 
and  not  on  the  refult  of  jutl  reafonings,  or  va¬ 
lid  obfervations. 

If  the  animal cula  in  [mine  were  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  yet  the  particular  modus ,  by  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Aftruc,  they  are  introduced  into  the 
cvay  and  implanted  there  by  which  the  ovum 
affixes  itfelf  to  one  conftant  part  of  the  uterus 
only  ;  and,  by  which  the  child  is  placed  firft  with 
the  head  uppermoft,  and  afterwards  with  the 
feet;  is  the  work  of  a  fruitful  invention,  build¬ 
ing  one  hypothecs  on  another,  till  a  juft  ground 
of  induction  from  fads  is  left  out  of  fight.  His 

theory  to  account  for  the  manner,  in  which 
*  * 

the  animal  cula  become  conjoined  with  the  ova  ; 
and  the  whole  ceconomy  of  both  of  them,  on 
which  it  depends;  are  refuted  by  one  fingle  fact. 
That  is,  the  production  of  two  fatuffes  in 
the  fame  membranous  bag,  or  covering,  which 
has  fometimes  been  found  :  and  which  Dr. 
Smellie,  page  123  of  his  work,  particularly  men¬ 
tions  to  have  feen  himfelf.  Here  two  animalcula , 
if  Inch  there  be,  muft  have  pofieffied  themfelves 
of  the  fame  ovum  ;  which  is  wholly  incompa¬ 
tible  with  Dr.  Ail  rue's  fyitem,  of  the  fitnefs  of 
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the  niche  of  the  ovum  to  the  form  of  the  animal - 
culum.  Indeed  it  m u ft  be  allowed,  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  perplexes  all  the  bypothefes ,  invented 
to  account  for  impregnation  :  and  evinces  how 
far  we  are  at  prefen ta  from  having  dilcovered 
any  certain  principles  relative  to  it.  The  other 
confequences  of  Dr.  Aftruc’s  theory,  the  con¬ 
ftant  adhefion  of  the  ovum  to  one  particular  part 
of  the  uterus  \  and  the  upright  pofition  of  the 
head  of  the  child,  with  the  culbute  or  turning, 
are  erroneous  fuppofitions,  with  refpefl  to  the 
faffs  themfelves;  as  will  be  fhown  below:  and, 
therefore,  require  no  refutation,  as  to  the  rea- 
foning  on  the  caufe  of  them. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  adhefion  of  the  placenta  and  chorion  to  the 

uterus. 

Dr.  Astro c,  depending  on  the  miftaken 
reprefentations  of  former  writers ;  and  on  fome 
deductions  from  his  own  theory,  refpefting  the 
mechanical  confequences  of  the  form  of  the 
ovum%  and  its  Hate  in  the  uterus ,  after  its  paflage 
through  the  Fallopian  tube,  has  afferted,  that 
the  adhefion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus  is  always 
at  the  fundus .  Fie  fays,  chap.  III.  f eft.  2.  “  The 
44  pofition  of  the  after-birth  in  the  uterus ,  and 
“  that  of  the  child  in  the  after-birth,  are  too 
44  conftantly  the  fame,  to  be  the  effeft  of 
46  chance,  always  variable.”  And  below,  he 
fays,  44  The  after  birth  maintains  one  conftant 
44  pofition  in  the  uterus ;  owing  to  the  conftant 
44  adhefion  of  the  placenta  to  th  t  fundus”  This, 
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tpgether  with  many  other  fuch  errors,  wa§ 
taught  by  the  former  writers  on  the  fubject:  and 
Dr,  Smellie  is  the  firffc  in  our  language,  who  has 
conrradidted  it.  But  he  declares  himfelf  thus 
againft  it.  44  Formerly  it  was  taken  for  grant- 
C4  ed,  by  many,  that  the  * placenta  always  ad- 
g4  heres  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus :  but  this 
44  notion  is  refuted  by  certain  obfervations  *,  in 
confequence  of  which,  we  find  it  as  often  ad~ 
64  hering  to  the  Tides,  back,  and  fore  parts  ; 
44  and,  fometimes,  as  far  down  as  the  in- 
44  fide  of  the  os  uteri”  See  table  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII.  He  had  good  reafon  for 
faying,  that  it  was  formerly  taken  for  granted  1 
fince  even  Dr.  Exton,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on 
midwifery,  and  publifhed  his  third  edition  in  the 
year  1753,  afferts  it,  as  an  uncontroverted  fadh, 
in  pages  12 8  and  132.  The  contrary  is,  how¬ 
ever,  confirmed  by  all  the  intelligent  accou - 
eheurs ,  or  anatom  ids,  of  the  prefen  t  time  :  and, 
indeed,  laying  afide  Dr,  Aftruc’s  mechanical 
reafonings  on  principles,  which  cannot  opera¬ 
tively  prevail  in  the  cafe  in  queftion,  it  may  be 
juftly  concluded,  that  the  adbefion  of  the,  pla¬ 
centa  to  the  uterus ,  muft  happen  in  various 
parts  of  it :  becaufe  the  contact  of  that  part  of 
the  ovum ,  which  becomes  the  placenta ,  with  any 
particular  part  of  the  interior  furface  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  is  wholly  the  effect  of  the  accidental  fitua- 
tion  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus ,  and  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  any  determining  caufe,  which  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  conftant  or  regular  pofition  of  the  ovum . 

But  there  is  another  opinion  which  Dr»  Aftrue 
entertained,  that  may  be,  likewife,  prefumed  er¬ 
roneous:  though  he  has,  indeed,  the  authority  of 
many  writers  on  this  fubjeft  for  it.  This  is,  that 
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the  placenta  only^  and  not  the  chorion,  adheres  to 
the  uterus. 

There  is,  neverthelefs,  a  multiplicity  of  rea- 
fons  for  believing,  that  all  the  iurface  of  the 
membranes,  as  well  the  chorion  as  placenta,  which 
come  in  contadt  with  the  interior  furface  of  the 
uterus ,  adhere  to  it:  as  the  antients  maintained. 

In  the  firft  place,  if  we  conlider  the  function 
of  the  placenta ,  which  is,  the  receiving  blood 
from  the  uterus  ;  and  collecting,  from  it  the 
nourilhment  of  the  fcrtus  ;  we  ihall  find,  there 
is  the  fame  realon  to  attribute  it  to  the  chorion , 
in  an  auxiliary  and  fubordinate  degree  :  and  the 
limilar  conformation  of  the  two  parts  fupports 
this  allegation.  It  is  true,  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  chorion  is  not  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
placenta  ;  being  of  a  more  membranous  nature: 
but  it  is  every  where  diffeminared  with  the 
fame  knotty  plexuffes,  or  complications  of  veins 
and  arteries,  obviouQy  defigned  in  both  for  the 
reception  of  blood  from  the  uterus ,  for  yielding 
nutriment  to  th z  foetus.  If  we  confider  this  for¬ 

mation,  comparatively  with  that  of  the  qua¬ 
drupeds,  which  have  large  cotylidones ,  fpread 
over  the  whole  membrane  mftead  of  a  placenta*, 
the  analog  cal  ule  of  thefe  knots,  or  plexuffes, 
in  the  chorion ,  with  thofe  m  the  placenta ,  will 
appear  in  a  Itiil  ftronger  Sight.  Now,  if  the  life 
of  thefe  knots,  o  piexulfes,  of  blood  veffels,  be 
as  well  in  the  chorion,  as  the  placenta ,  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  uterine  blood,  the  intention  is 
certainly  effected  by  the  fame  means  in  both; 
that  is,  oy  fome  peculiar  union  of  fuch  plexuffes 
with  the  veiieb  of  the  uterus  or  the  mother:  and, 
conxqu-nt’y,  an  am  efion  mull  be,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  admitted  m  bom.  It  is  true,  feme  have  al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  the  ufe  of  the  chorion  to  be,  that  of  re¬ 
ceiving  forne  nutritive  fluid,  without  allowing 
the  adhefion  ;  fuppofing  it  to  be  performed  by  ari 
abforbtiofr,  in  confequence  of  contact  only.  But 
the  great  conformity  in  the  texture  of  the 
knots,  or  plexuflfes,  of  blood  veflels,  in  iht pla¬ 
centa  and  chorion ,  admitting  them  to  have  the 
fame  office,  naturally  infers  it  to  be  performed 
in  the  fame  manner :  and  as  every  part  of  the 
uterus  is  equally  difpofed  to  an  union  with  the 
veflels  of  the  membranes,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
fon  why  a  proportionable  adhefion  Ihould  not  be 
fuppofed  to  be  made. 

In  the  fecond  place  ;  if  we  confider  of  how 
much  importance  it  is,  that  the  union  of  the 
veflels  of  the  membranes  of  the  foetus ,  with 
thofe  of  the  uterus ,  Ihould  not  be  deftroyed  by 
any  concuffion,  or  violent  motion  ;  which,  if 
in  any  confiderable  degree,  caufes  abortion  ^  a  le- 
condary  office  of  the  placenta  arifes  •,  to  which 
the  aid  of  the  chorion  is  extremely  requifite.  If 
the  adhefion  was  confined  to  the  placenta  only, 
the  motion,  or  conatus  to  motion,  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  foetus  and  membranes,  would  act 
with  the  advantage  of  a  ftrong  lever,  on  that 
one  fixed  part,  where  fuch  adhefion  was  *,  and, 
of  courfe,  eafily  and  frequently  overcome  it. 
Whereas,  the  flighted:  hold  in  the  other  parts, 
particularly  the  molt  oppofite,  would  prevent 
this  confequence.  It  is  certainly  to  be  thence 
concluded,  that,  as  this  globular  mafs,  the  lu¬ 
bricous  furface  of  which  is  oppofed  to  the  lu¬ 
bricous  furface  of  the  uterus ,  does  not  always, 
in  confequence  of  any  concuffion  or  flrong  mo¬ 
tion,  aft  on  the  adhefion  of  the  placenta  fo  as  to 
cleflroy  it,  the  efiadt  is  checked,  and  prevented 

by 
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by  an  auxiliary  adhefion  of  the  other  parts  of 
their  furfaces  to  each  other. 

The  (lighter  hcemorrhages,  which  are  fome- 
times  feen  in  pregnancies ;  and  which  either 
ceafe,  or  continue  without  mifcarriage,  or  any 
other  ill  confequence;  make  for  this  opinion. 
As  they  are  eafily  accountable  for,  from  a  lace¬ 
ration  of  fome  part  of  the  chorion  from  the  uterus ; 
where  the  union  being  made,  by  a  much  lefs 
number  of  veffels  than  that  of  the  placenta ,  the 
difcharge  muft  be  in  proportion  lei's,  as  well  as 
the  tendency  to  a  further  laceration,  by  fetting 
the  whole  mafs  loofe-,  which  muft  attend  the 
reparation  of  any  part  of  the  placenta . 

It  may,  therefore,  be  juft iy  concluded  from 
thefe  reafons,  that  there  is  an  adhefton,  as  well 
of  the  chorion  as  placenta ,  to  every  part  of  the 
uterus ,  which  comes  in  contact  with  them  ^ 
though  much  lefs  in  the  chorion ,  than  in 
the  placenta ;  in  proportion,  as  the  knotty  com* 
plications  of  blood  veffels  abound  lefs  in  it. 
Obfervations  made  by  perfons  of  rnoft  confum- 
mate  judgment  in  matters  of  this  kind,  alfo  on 
the  rough  and  uneven  furfaces  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  and  uterus ,  in  proportion  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  ftated  to  be  betwixt  the  placenta  and  cho - 
rion9  when  examined  immediately  after  delivery  ^ 
confirm  this  opinion. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  natural  reverfed  pofition  of  the  child  in  the 
uterus  *,  and  the  error  of  the  fuppofed  culbute, 
cr  turning  before  delivery :  in  order  to  account 
for  the  head: s  being  generally  downwards  at  that 
time . 

Dr.  Astruc,  in  book  I.  chapter  III.  article 
III.  of  th  is  work,  fays,  44  The  foetus,  contained 
44  in  the  after-birth,  where  it  fwims  in  the  water 
44  of  the  amnion ,  is  always  placed  with  the  head 
44  highefl  ;  and,  in  this  pofition,  it  is  conflaritly 
44  found,  when  women  are  opened,  who  die  in 
44  their  pregnancy.5’  He  proceeds  then  to  ac¬ 
count  mechanically  for  this,  from  the  difference 
of  the  fpecific,  and  real  gravities,  of  the  head, 
and  the  lower  parts.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
firft  book ,  he  fays,  44  That  this  pofition,  fo  ufe- 
44  fill  during  pregnancy,  is  not.  equally  advan- 
44  tageous  for  delivery.  To  make  a  proper  dif- 
44  pofition  for  which,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
44  child,  when  the  time  approaches,  fhould  then, 
44  by  an  admirable  mechanifm,  change  it.”  Af¬ 
ter  enumerating  feverai  reafons  why  this  muff 
happen,  he  lays  below,  44  All  thefe  caufes, 
46  which  are  combined  at  the  time  of  pregnancy, 
44  make  the  tipper  parts  of  the  child  weigh 
44  more,  at  that  time,  than  the  lower  :  and  they 
44  mud,  therefore,  by  the  invariable  laws  of 
44  gravity,  fink,  and  make  the  lower  parts  rife  ; 
44  and  iruirely  change  the  pollute  of  the  child. 

44  This  turning,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  French, 
44  the  culbute  of  the  child,  fhews  the  approach  of 
44  labour  :  and  precedes  it  a  greater  or  leffer 
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cc  number  of  days,  according  as  the  progref- 
56  fions  of  the  child  are  more  or  lefs  quick.” 

This  notion  of  the  original  pofition  of  the 
child,  with  the  head  uppermoft,  and  of  the  cul¬ 
bute ,  or  turning,  preparatory  to  delivery,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Dr.  Aftruc :  but  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  former  writers  •,  till  lately,  that 
it  has  been  queftioned.  As  may  be  feen  in  Mau» 
riceau,  Le  Matte,  Sympfon,  and  even  Dr.  Ex- 
ton,  in  his  work*  publifhed  fo  late  as  1753. 

From  this  fuppolition,  with  refpedl  to  the 
original  pofture  of  the  child,  and  the  eonfequen- 
tial  culbute ,  Dr.  Aflruc  deduces  all  the  accidents 
regarding  the  other  pofitions,  in  which  the  child 
is  fometimes  found  :  and,  fubfequently,  a  conli- 
derable  part  of  thofe,  which  occafion  difficult 
labour. 

The  fa6l,  of  the  upright  pofition  of  the  head 
of  the  child  being  its  natural,  and  general,  {fate 
in  the  uterus ,  is  not  true ;  nor,  confequently,  is 
that  of  the  culbute:  and  all  the  reafonings  on  the 
accidents  deduced  from  it,  are  erroneous ;  as 
they  mull  neceflarily  depend  on  the  fa£t  itfelf. 

It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  wondered  at,  how  this 
notion  ever  prevailed  fo  generally  and  ftrongly : 
as  it  feems  to  have  no  foundation,  but  in  the 
previous  opinion,  which  might  arife  without  ex¬ 
amination,  that  it  was  the  molt  natural  ftate  of 
a  living  creature  to  have  its  head  uppermoft. 
Due  observation  muft,  however,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  miftaken  aftertion  of  the  writers,  who 
have  faid  the  contrary,  have  at  all  times  fhewn 
the  error  of  it :  and  it  muft  have  been  owing  to 
a  negle6t  of  examination,  or  a  delire  to  fupport 
a  particular  docftrine,  at  the  expence  of  truth* 
that  this  opinion  has  been  maintained. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  when  abortions  hap¬ 
pen,  either  in  the  earlier  or  later  periods  of 
pregnancy,  the  head  is  mofc  generally  found  to 
prefent  itfelf;  and  the  delivery  is  made  that  way  : 
and  this  as  frequently  occurs  in  fuch  labours,  as 
at  the  full  time. 

In  the  examinations,  by  the  touch,  it  is  the 
head,  and  not  the  breech  or  reet,  that  is  com¬ 
monly  felt  through  the  fublfance  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus ,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  betwixt 
the  os  internum  and  pubes \  where  it  is  diltinguifh- 
able  by  its  firm,  round,  continued  form.  But 
this  is  yet  more  certainly  perceivable,  in  the  ex¬ 
aminations  made  through  the  return  *,  by  which 
method  the  head  is  more  palpably  felt. 

Defections  have  fhewn  the  fame,  unlefs  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafes ;  and  many  preparations  could 
be  now  produced,  exhibiting  embryos,  and  fce- 
tuffes,  in  all  the  It  ages  of  pregnancy,  in  this  ficu- 
aticn.  In  the  unborn  ftate,  it  is  indifferent  to 
the  eafe  or  prefervation  of  the  child,  as  far  as 
appears,  whether  the  head  or  feet  be  upwards. 
But  as  to  delivery,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  that  the  head  fhouid  be  downwards:  and, 
therefore,  it  was  fo  inftituted  by  nature :  and, 
indeed,  might  have  been  thence  prefumed,  as  far 
as  reafons  a  priori  of  this  kind  ought  to  weigh; 
even  if  no  obfervations  had  been  made  of  it. 

The  exploding  this  error  may  be  of  fome  con- 
fequence  to  practice  ;  as  the  conclufions  from  it 
might  lead  into  a  falfe  prognofiic.  For  if,  on  ex- 
ami-nation,  by  the  touch,  the  head  had  been 
found  downwards  in  the  earlier  or  middle  periods 
of  pregnancy,  as  of  courfe  it. will  in  general  be, 
it  might  have  been  imagined,  by  thole  who  held 
the  belief  of  the  culbute ,  that  this  had  happened 
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prematurely  from  fome  accident-,  and  that  bad 
confequences  were  to  be  expedted  from  it. 
Whereas,  the  finding  this  to  be  the  politico  of  the 
child,  on  fuch  examination,  admits  of  no  other 
inference,  than  that  the  delivery  will  be  in  the 
more  natural,  and,  confequently,  fafe  and  eafy 
way;  if  no  accident  difplace  the  child  afterwards, 

SECT.  IV, 

Observations  on  the  means ,  by  which  the  foetus 
receives  its  nourijhment ;  and  on  the  qneftion , 
Whether  there  be  any  communication  of  blood 
betwixt  the  mother  and  the  foetus. 

Dr.  Astruc  has,  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in 
his  others,  adopted  the  dodtrine  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  blood  from  the  mother  to  the  feet  us ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  nutritive  fnpport :  and  made  it  the 
foundation  of  feveral  reafonings  which  refpedled 
the  pradtice  in  very  efiential  points.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  reft  the  whole  of  the  nutrition  on 
the  transfufed  blood,  as  many  other  writers  be?* 
fore  him  have  done  :  but  makes  it  con fift  partly 
in  that,  and  partly  in  an  uterine  milk  ;  for  the 
fecretion.  of  which  milk  he  alledges,  there  is 
a  particular  apparatus  in  the  uterus ,  correfpon- 
dent  to  that  in  the  breads  :  and  he  has  under¬ 
taken  fubfequently  to  deferibe,  and  even  deli-? 
neate,  in  prints,  the  refpedtive  conformation  of 
the  parts.  The  detail  of  his  theory,  regarding 
the  colatura  laclete,  and  the  manner  of  its  ap- 
plication,  to  the  purpofe  of  nourifhing  the  foe¬ 
tus*  are  not  introduced  into  this  work  ;  but  are 
given  at  large  in  his  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of 
vtomen.  He  proceeds,  however,  here,  referring 
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to  his  fy fee m  there  given,  on  the  fame  fuppo- 
fition  of  a  continued  communication  of  the 
blood  veflels  of  the  mother,  the  placenta,  and 
the  foetus,  fo  as  to  convey  the  blood  of  each 
reciprocally  to  the  other  •,  and  of  the  confe- 
quential  eife&s  of  fuch  a  mutual  communica¬ 
tion  ;  as  data,  from  which  he  deduces  the  rea- 
fons  of  level al  material  points  of  practice,  and 
prognoftication.  As  the  making  a  double  ligature 
of  the  umbilical  cord  :  the  neceiTity  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  reparation  and  delivery  of  the  placenta , 
when  it  does  not  attend,  or  immediately  follow, 
that  of  the  child  :  the  production  of  moles,  by 
the  growth  of  the  placenta,  after  the  embryo  is 
deftroyed  :  and  many  other  fuch  rules  and  doc¬ 
trines,  Without  enlarging  on  the  more  minute 
circumflances,  he  has,  neverthelefs,  occafionally 
difplayed,  even  here,  his  general  fentiments  on 
this  head:  particularly  in  explaining  the  lochia , 
lie  fays,  they  come  from  two  lorts  of  velfels. 
46  The  one  is  the  cescal  veins,  or  veinous  appen- 
46  dices,  which,  during  the  pregnancy,  end  in 
£C  the  cellule  of  the  placenta  \  and  there  depofit 
46  the  blood  neceffary  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
foetus  :  but  which,  after  the  delivery,  flows 
€t  into  the  cavity  ot  the  uterus .  The  other  is, 
the  lactiferous  vejfels,  which  conveyed,  during 
€i  the  pregnancy,  into  the  cellules  of  the  placen- 
sc  ta,  a  milk  ini  ended  to  nounfo  the  foetus:  but 
which,  after  the  delivery,  fuffer  it  to  run  in- 
to  the  uterus  itfelf.”  This  is  a  fketch  of  his 
theory  :  which  is  very  explicitly  unfolded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  finfc  and  fifth  volumes  of  his 
difeafes  of  women. 

With  relation  to  the  transfufion  of  blood 
from  the  mother  to  the  foetus ,  for  its  nourifh¬ 
ment ; 
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ment;  and  the  communication  of  the  blood  vef- 
fels  of  the  uterus  with  thofe  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
for  that  purpofe,  the  greated  part  of  the  writers 
on  this  fubjebt  have  maintained  them  :  and  even 
mod  of  the  lated,  who  have  treated  of  mid¬ 
wifery,  or  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion,  have  either  confidered  them  as  uncontro¬ 
vertible,  or,  at  lead,  dubious. 

Dr.  Exton,  whom  1  mention  as  one  of  the  lated 
Engiifh  writers,  fays,  “  the  impregnated  ovum , 
44  being  as  it  were  ingrafted  to  the  fundus ,  the 
<c  fibres  of  each  inofcul  te  with  one  another; 
64  from  whence  there  is  formed  a  large  plexus 
44  of  blood  vedels,  to  maintain  the  circulation 
64  between  the  mother  and  the  child. ”  Dr, 
Smellie,  inde  d,  takes  notice  of  the  doubts  that 
have  arilen,  w.th  refpedft  to  this  matter:  and,  af¬ 
ter  having  produced  fome  very  good  reafons,  and 
clear  facts,  againd  the  opinion  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  blood  betwixt  the  mother  and  the 
foetus ,  leaves  the  point  undecided  :  even  fug- 
gelling  fome  difficulties,  on  which  he  lays  a 
drefs  •,  that,  neverthelefs,  have  no  real  weighty 
when  duly  confidered. 

There  is  not,  however,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  phyfiology,  any  one  opinion,  which  can  be 
fupported  with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  jud  and 
conclufive  reafons,  than  the  portion,  that  there 
is  really  no  transfufion  of  blood  from  the  mother 
the  child :  but  that  the  child  is  noun  feed 
by  a  milky ,  or  by  a  lymphous  humour ,  prepared, 
mod  probably,  partly  by  the  uterus  \  and  ab- 
forbed  by  the  veiled  of  the  umbilical  cord  in  the 
placenta  and  chorion ,  where  it  is  feparated  from 
the  blood,  which  paffes  from  the  uterus  into 
the  placenta ,  by  another  proper  fydem  of  ved 
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fels.  Ic  Is  eafv,  neverthelefs,  to  account  for 
the  origin,  and  general  reception,  of  this  notion 
of  a  fanguinary  communication  betwixt  the 
Another  and  feet  us :  as  it  would  be  the  natural 
refuk  of  a  grolTer  and  lefs  accurate  obfervation 
on  the  parts,  and  their  feeming  functions. 
Whoever  found  the  placenta  adhering  to  the 
Uterus  in  fuch  manner,  that  an  haemorrhage  al¬ 
ways  followed  the  violent  reparation  of  them, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  urnh  lical  cord,  which 
conjoined  th z  placenta  with  the  foetus ,  contained 
two  arteries  and  a  vein  ;  would,  of  courfe, 
while  the  obfervation  confined  itfelf  folely  to 
thefe  fads,  infer,  there  was  fuch  a  commu¬ 
nication  betwixt  the  blood  veffels  of  the  mother 
and  foetus ,  and  that  the  final  caufe  of  this  con¬ 
formation  Was,  the  nutrition  of  the  child  by  the 
blood  of  the  mother.  Clofer  obfervations,  and 
more  mature  reflections,  neverthelefs,  on  the 
itrudture  of  the  parts,  their  offices,  and  at¬ 
tendant  accidents,  efpecially,  together  with  an 
analogical  view  of  the  common  ceconomy  of 
nature,  in  the  generation  of  other  animals, 
and  fubfervient  conformation  of  their  parts, 
would  foon  furnifh  the  cleared  reafon  for  re- 
je&ing  that  hypothefis ;  and  concluding,  that 
the  uterine  and  placentary  apparatus  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  blood  to  the  foetus ;  but  to 
fecrete,  and  carry  to  it,  a  proper  nutritive, 
iymphotts,  or  milky  fluid,  from  Whence  it 
might  originally  form  its  own  blood,  by  the 
powers  of  its  own  fyftem.  Accordingly  fome 
few  authors,  in  the  later  times,  and  particularly 
Ruyfvh,  have  denied  the  communication  of  the 
mother’s  blood  to  the  foetus:  and  the  Faculty, 
of  Medicine  at  Paris,  on  a  thcjls  maintained  by 
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M.  Anthony  Juffieu,  in  confequence  of  expe¬ 
riments  purpofely  made,  decided  againft  that  no¬ 
tion.  It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  Ruyfch 
founded  his  affertion  on  an  erroneous  poftulatum: 
which  was,  that  no  blood  pafiedfrom  the  mother 
into  the  placentas  the  contrary  of  which  is  now 
evident  from  injections:  and  that  the  fatuity  of 
Paris,  grounded  their  determination  on  the  re- 
fuit  of  experiments  made  on  bitches  :  which 
Dr.  Aftruc  does  not  allow  as  conclufive:  ai¬ 
led  oing  a  variation  in  the  conftruCiure  and 
functions  of  thefe  parts  of  quadrupeds,  from 
thofe  of  women.  Roederer,  Ifaiah  Judas,  and 
feveral  other  of  the  later  Germans,  have,  on 
much  better  principles,  attempted  to  fhew,  from 
the  appearances  of  the  parts  when  injeCted,  and 
from  other  phyfiological  obfervations,  that  there 
is  no  transfufion  of  blood  from  the  mother  to 
the  child,  nor  communication  of  blood  from 
the  uterine  to  the  umbilical  veiTels.  The  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  this  point  is  of  great  confequence  to 
the  eftabliihing  the  principles  of  a  more  juft 
and  fuccefsful  courfe  of  praCtife,  than  has  been, 
in  general,  hitherto  perilled  :  as  the  erroneous 
deductions  from  falfe  notions  concerning  it, 
have  been  one  great  caufe  of  the  almoft  con- 
ftant  intermeddling  with,  and  perverting,  the 
due  and  regular  procefs  of  mature  in  parturi¬ 
tion.  This  holds  good  particularly  with  relation 
to  the  premature  and  violent  delivery,  as  well 
of  the  placenta  as  child  :  by  which,  midwives, 
and  indeed  accoucheurs ,  excepting  only  feme  few 
of  the  more  enlightened,  have,  perhaps,  de- 
ftroved  more  women,  than  ever  were  laved  by 
all  the  aid  of  the  obftetric  art. 
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In  order  to  inveftigate,  more  clearly,  the 
reafonsfor  believing,  that  there  is  not  any  tranf- 
fufion  of  blood  from  the  mother  to  the  child ; 
but  that  the  child  is  nourifhed  from  a  proper 
fuccuknt  juice,  abforbed  by  the  umbilical  vef- 
fels  in  the  "placenta  and  chorion ,  and  converted 
to  blood  by  its  own  fanguifa&ive  fyftem  ;  it  is 
neceffary  to  premife  an  explanation  of,  and  re¬ 
marks  on,  feme  particulars  in  the  ftrudture,  and 
appearances  of  the  uterus ,  as  well  as  of  the  pla¬ 
centa ,  chorion ,  and  umbilical  cord. 

The  body,  or  principal  fubftance,  of  the 
uterus ,  contained  betwixt  the  interior  and  exte¬ 
rior  membranous  coats,  is  formed  of  a  great 
number  of  blood  veffels,  and  lymphatics,  dif- 
pofed  in  plexuffes  and  convolutions ;  which,  in 
pregnancy,  enlarge,  fe  as  to  a  flume  a  kind  of 
fpongy  texture,  and  give  the  whole  extended  par 
rietes  of  the  uterus  at  leaf!  as  great  a  thicknd's, 
as  it  has  in  its  moil  contracted  (late.  Theie 
plexufies  form  knots,  that  make,  where  they 
happen  to  be  copioufly  and  fuperficially  fituate, 
inequalities  on  its  inner  furface  :  and  they  have 
mouths  and  openings,  which  are  diftinguifhable 
on  occular  examination,  during  the  menfes ,  and 
feme  days  after  their  ceffation,  where  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  infpeding  the  differed  uterus  of 
a  woman,  who  died  under  thofe  circumftances. 
Thefe  knots  of  veffels,  with  their  mouths, 
were  called  cotyledones  by  the  antients  :  and  Dr. 
Afiruc,  with  feme  others,  fay,  that  veinous  ap¬ 
pendices  ,  or  coecal  portions  of  veins,  projefting 
from  them,  infert  themfelves  into  the  placenta 
in  pregnancy  ;  and  form  the  connection  of  the 
uterus  with  the  placenta ,  as  well  as  the  commu¬ 
nication  betwixt  them,  for  conveying  the  blood, 
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of  nutritive  juice,  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
foetus.  The  appearance  of  fuch  projedting 
veinous  appendices  in  the  uteruffes  of  feveral 
quadrupeds  after  delivery,  where  they  feem  as 
if  unfheathed  from  correfpondent  cavities  in  the 
placenta ;  and  of  the  fame  in  women,  under 
fimilar  circumdances,  according  to  the  con¬ 
curring  obfervations  of  feveral  able  anatomids ; 
give  a  countenance  to  this  notion  of  fuch  a 
manner  of  union  betwixt  the  uterus  and  placenta . 
But  it  is  evident,  neverthelefs,  this  is  not  the 
fa<d,  or  at  lead  not  the  whole.  For  inj editions  de¬ 
monstrate,  that  the  uterus  fends  up  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  veffels,  as  well  arteries  3s  veins,  into  the 
cellular  or  fpongy  fubdance  of  the  placenta ;  and 
yffiich,  indeed,  form  a  great  part  of  it :  and  the 
blood  veffels  of  other  parts,  are  known  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  uniting  with  the  placenta,  with  the  fame 
nutritive  effed:  as  the  uterine. 

The  uterus ,  therefore,  appears,  as  well  from 
its  conformation  in  its  ordinary  and  gravid 
dates,  as  from  its  natural  and  morbid  accidents, 
to  have,  and  be  adapted  to,  other  offices  in 
&/fr<?-gedation,  than  merely  thofe  of  containing 
the  child  during  pregnancy,  or  fimply  commu¬ 
nicating  its  blood  to  the  placenta.  The  parti¬ 
cular  enlargement  of  its  pulpous  fubdance  in  a 
gravid  date : — the  great  number  of  blood  vef- 
fels,  with  their  convolutions,  or  plexuffes,  and 
colytedones ,  on  its  interior  furface  : — the  occa- 
iional  difcharge  of  the  true  or  milky  fluor  albus , 
and  lochia : — and  the  extraordinary  tendency 
from  difeafe  or  hurt  to  a  cancerous  date ;  all 
evince  the  uterus  to  be  condituted  and  formed 
in  a  different  manner  from  membranes,  fimply 
intended  to  contain  and  defend  any  included 
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part;  or  (imply  to  continue  the  rivus  of  blood  to 
and  from  it.  For,  certainly,  thefe  feverai  parti* 
culars  of  ftruflure,  and  effedt,  infer  a  glandular 
apparatus ,  and  lecretive  office  :  and  point  out, 
moreover,  that  this  fecretive  office  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  menftrual  difeharge  of  blood,  nor  to 
the  produdtim  of  mucus  for  lubricating  the  fur- 
face  of  the  uterus  ;  but  that  it  is  fubfervient  to 
the  reparation,  or  preparatory  procefs  to  repa¬ 
ration,  of  feme  peculiar  humour;  mod:  pro¬ 
bably,  as  well  from  feverai  appearances,  as  its  ufe, 
of  a  milky  fluid  ;  fuch  as  is  fecreted,  for  the 
fame  general  purpofe,  in  the  breads.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  fimilarity  of  conformation 
betwixt  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus,  and  that  of 
the  breads,  from  which  it  varies  only  in  being 
lei's  com  pack 

This  peculiar  conformation  of  the  uterus, 
may  be  therefore  reafonably  deemed  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  utero geftation,  with 
ref  peel  to  the  nutrition  of  the  child  :  but  it  mud 
neverthelefs  be  a  mitted  to  be  fo,  only  for  the 
more  facile ,  effeblual ,  and  certain  performance  of 
that  intention  ;  and  not  as  dbfolutely  efjentlal 
to  it.  For  the  pregnancies,  which  have  gone 
forwards,  even  almod  to  the  final  period,  in  the 
evarta ,  Fallopian  tubes ,  and  even  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen ,  where  fuch  peculiar  conformation 
is  wholly  wanting,  (hew  demon  drably,  that  na¬ 
ture  can  difpenfe  with  the  want  of  it;  and  con¬ 
vert  the  ordinary  form  and  date  of  the  blood 
veflels,  of  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  ovum , 
■wherever  it  lodges,  to  fuch,  as  enable  them  to 
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Uterus  is,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the  nutri- 
tive  function,  not  a  fine  qua  non  to  conception, 
and  pregnancy,  but  only  conducive  to  it 

The  placenta  is  of  a  fpongy  cellular  texture, 
and  formed  of  an  extreme  number  of  capillary 
blood  veffels,  greatly  plicated  and  winding:  but 
among  them  are  fome  larger  branches  ot  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins.  Thefe  blood  vdTels  may  be 
deemed,  as  belonging  to  two  different  fy Items. 
In  the  one,  they  arife  from,  or  communicate 
with,  thofe  of  the  uterus  of  the  mother  :  In  the 
other,  they  arife  from,  and  communicate  with, 
the  proper  fanguinary  fyftem  of  the  foetus : 
being  ramifications  of  the  two  arteries  and  vein, 
thatpafs  from  the  child  to  th t  placenta^  forming, 
in  their  tranfit,  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is  cer- 
tain,  the  cellular  or  fpongy  fubftance  of  the 
placenta ,  is  moftly  compofed  of  capillary  veff 
fels,  which  take  their  rife  from,  or  at  lead  in- 
ofculate  with,  thofe  of  the  uterus .  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  injections,  which  pafs  from  the  ute¬ 
rine  veffels  into  thefe ;  but  never  into  the  rami¬ 
fications,  nor  larger  trunks,  of  the  umbilical 
veffels.  Among  the  cellular  veffels  of  the  pla- 
pent  a ,  neverthelefs,  the  ramifications  of  the 
umbilical  arteries  and  vein,  in  numerous  con¬ 
volutions  of  capillary  divifions,  are  attributed: 
but  without  fuch  inofculation,  or  communica¬ 
tion,  as  to  receive  the  red  blood*  Though, 
unqueftionably,  they  do  receive  fome  other 
juice,  or  humour,  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
child  :  as  no  other  ufe  can  be  afcribed  to  this 
conformation  ;  and  there  is  no  other  means  tor 
the  conveying  inch  nutrition  ;  except  we  fup- 
pofe  it  abforbed,  by  the  body  of  the  child, 
from  the  fluid  in  the  amnion.  It  was,  indeed, 
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a  former  notion  with  fome,  that  the  foetus  was 
oourifbed  by  the  mouth  from  the  humours  in  the 
amnion :  but  the  perfeCt  growth  of  foetufles,  which 
have  had  no  mouth,  nor  even  defcribed  form  of 
head,  evinces  that  they  are  not  nounfhed  by 
that  paflfage  *,  and  experiments  (hew,  that  the 
humour  of  the  amnion  is  not  of  a  nutritive  na¬ 
ture  :  being  only  aqueous,  with  a  (light  pro¬ 
portion  of  faline  and  mucilaginous  matter  ;  and 
neither  coagulating,  like  milk,  with  acids ;  nor 
concreting,  like  ferum ,  with  heat,  or  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  alcohol. 

This  cellular  texture  of  the  placenta ,  with 
the  abundance,  and  the  plicated,  and  knotty 
flare  of  its  blood  veffels,  mud,  undoubtedly, 
infer  fome  particular  function,  or  ufe,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  nutrition  of  the  child:  which  func¬ 
tion  might,  from  this  very  circumftance  of  fo 
complex  a  difpofition  of  the  veflels,  be  judly 
concluded,  not  to  be  that  of  fimply  conveying 
the  blood  from  the  mother  to  the  child  :  fince  a 
meer  union,  or  inofculation,  of  a  much  lefs 
number  of  veffels  ot  the  one,  with  thofe  of  the 
other,  would  be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 
It  is,  neverthelefs,  certain,  that  there  is  an  ad- 
hefion  at  lead  of  the  placenta ,  to  the  interior 
furface  of  the  uterus :  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  above-mentioned  faCt  of  injections, 
that  this  adhefion  is  condituted,  by  veffels, 
which  actually  convey  blood  from  the  uterus 
Into  the  placenta  *,  and,  after  it  has  anfwered 
the  intended  purpofe  of  its  prefence,  carry  it 
back  again  into  the  uterus.  This  is  faid,  by 
Dr.  Adruc,  and  iome  others,  to  be  performed 
by  a  projection  of  the  cotyledones ,  or,  as  he 
has  called  them,  veinoas  appendices  of  the 
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uterus ,  into  the  celluLe  of  the  placenta.  Some- 
what  like  this  does,  indeed,  as  has  been  above 
obferved,  appear  in  the  uterufles  of  feveral 
quadrupeds,  after  the  delivery  of  their  young : 
projecting  portions  of  veins,  feemingly  un- 
flieathed  from  correfpondent  cavities  in  the  pla¬ 
centa,  being  to  be  feen  on  the  furface  of  the 
uterus :  and,  moreover,  many  able  anatomifts, 
whole  veracity  (lands  in  the  faireft  light,  have 
aflerted,  they  have  obferved  fuch  veinous  ap¬ 
pendices  projecting  from  the  uterufles  of  women, 
diflected  when  they  have  been  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy.  However,  not  only  the  appearance 
of  the  cellular  veflels,  in  an  injected  placenta , 
evidently  fnew  this,  as  above  mentioned,  not 
to  be  the  whole  *,  but  the  growth  of  fee tu fifes 
in  the  preternatural  conceptions  out  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  in  parts  where  no  fuch  veinous  appendices 
can  be  fuppofed,  evince  it.  In  whatever  man¬ 
ner  the  union  of  the  placenta  and  uterus  be  made, 
no  doubt  can  be  admitted,  but  that  it  is  the 
means  of  communicating  the  nutrition  furnifhed 
by  the  mother  to  the  child  ;  fince  there  is  no 
other  continuity  of  veflels  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  And  the  peculiar  conformation  and  ac- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  placenta  are  ejfential 9 
and  not  conducive  only ,  as  thofe  of  the  uterus , 
to  this  purpofe  :  fince  the  power  which  the  pla¬ 
centa  has,  to  unite  with  any  other  acciden¬ 
tally  contiguous  parts  of  the  mother,  as  well  as 
the  uterus ,  by  inferting  its  own  veflels  in  them, 
or  receiving  theirs  into  its  cellular  fubftance,  re- 
fides  in  itfelf;  and  not  in  thofe  parts,  which 
have  nothing  relatively  peculiar  in  them. 

We  fee  alio,  in  the  umbilical  cord,  two  ar¬ 
teries,  palling  from  the  navel  of  the  foetus  to 
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the  placenta ,  to  convey  a  copious  quantity  of 
blood  into  the  before- mentioned  capillary  rami¬ 
fications,  which  are  diftributed  among  thofe 
veffels  of  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  placenta, , 
that  communicate  with  the  Veffels  of  the  uterus: 
and  a  vein,  of  more  than  proportionable  dia¬ 
meter,  going  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus ,  to 
carry  back  the  blood.  Thefe  arteries,  and  vein, 
which  pals  to  and  from  the  placenta  and  foetus , 
are  veffels  of  a  co.nfiderable  magnitude ;  far 
larger  than  would  be  neceffary  for  conveying  fo 
much  blood,  as  is  required  for  the  nouri foment 
of  the  placenta  and  membranes  themfelves. 
Whence,  therefore,  muff  be  inferred  feme 
further  office,  to  the  performance  of  which 
fa  great  a  rivus  of  blood  is  effential :  though 
this  office  is  not,  as  we  fhall  fee,  that  of  con¬ 
veying  it  from  and  to  the  mother.  The 
very  great  length  of  the  umbilical  cord,  ex¬ 
tended  fo  much  beyond  what  is  demanded  for 
the  commodious  attachment  of  the  child  to  the 
placenta ,  as  to  occaffon,  in  many  cafes,  very  in¬ 
jurious  and  fatal  accidents,  has  undoubtedly  its 
ufe  like  wife:  as  has,  alfo,  the  peculiar  fpiral  en- 
twinement  of  the  two  arteries  round  the  vein,  in 
their  progrefs  through  the  cord. 

The  exiftence  of  an  uterine,  or  placentary 
milk,  is  doubted  by  many;  as  it  is  not,  by  dif- 
fcblion,  commonly  found  in  the  human  mb] eft 
in  a  feparaced  ft  ate,  either  in  the  uterus  or  pla ■» 
centa:  but  ftrongly  afferted  by  others;  in  con- 
kquence  of  very  juft  conclufions  from  leading 
fads,  Tl|e  di  [charge  of  a  milky  humour  in  the 
true  fluor  albus ;  in  the  prcfiuvia  which  happen 
during  pregnancy  in  feme  women,  who,  from 
the  effedt  of  concuiiions  of  the  uterus ,  have  had 
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profufe  evacuations  of  this  kind,  weakening  the 
child  and  themfelves  •,  and  in  the  lochia  ;  unques¬ 
tionably  {hew,  that  fuch  an  humour  is  peculiarly 
abundant,  and  Separable  in  the  uterine  and  pla¬ 
cet!  tary  parts. 

The  certainty,  that  Some  fluid  is  abrorhed 
by  the  umbilical  veflels,  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
foetus  ;  and  the  Seeming  insufficiency  of  meer 
ferum ,  or  lymph,  for  that  purpofe ;  together 
with  the  analogical  reafons  derived  from  the  cafe 
of  other,  as  well  viparous  as  oviparous,  ani¬ 
mals,  in  which  we  fee  nature  has  found  the  fe¬ 
rum  inadequate;  concur  with  thefe  appearances, 
to  give  room  to  p  re  fume,  that  the  nutritive  hu¬ 
mour,  imbibed  by  the  umbilical  veflels,  is  not 
Simply  ferum ,  or  lymph,  but  partakes  of  a  more 
milky  and  oily  nature:  and,  conlequently,  that 
fuch  a  milky  humour  does  fubfifi;  in  thefe  parts. 

It  appears,  from  thefe  Several  premiies,  that 
the  uterus  has  a  peculiar  conformation  ;  in  con- 
Sequence  of  which  it  conjoins  itfejf  with  the 
placenta  and  chorion  in  conception,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  pregnancy,  by  lending  up  blood  veflels 
into  their  cellular  fubftance ;  which  there  form 
an  extreme  great  number  of  winding  ramifica¬ 
tions  *,  as  the  injedtions  made  into  them  from 
the  veflels  of  the  uterus  evidently  prove :  and, 
alfo,  that  this  conformation,  together  with  other 
appearances,  fuggefts  a  further  ufe  of  the  uterus , 
than  that  of  merely  containing  the  foetus  and 
membranes  ;  or  the  furn idling  them  with  blood. 
It  appears,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  conformation, 
alfo,  in  the  placenta ,  chorion ,  and  umbilical  cord; 
the  obvious  intention  of  which,  is  to  receive. 
Separate,  and  convey,  in  a  proper  ftate,  to  the 
foetus ,  the  nutrition,  which  is  brought  into  the 
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cellular  fubftance  of  the  placenta  and  chorion ,  by 
the  veins  of  the  uterus.  But  here  the  definitive 
queftion  arifes :  Whether  that  nutrition  be  the 
blood  itlelf  of  the  mother ;  fome  fecreted, 
milky,  or  lymphous  humour;  or  both  the 
blood  and  fuch  humours  conjundively. 

Dr.  Aftruc,  as  has  been  obferved  above* 
efpoufes  the  laft  of  thefe  fuppofitions :  and, 
after  giving  the  moft  fatisfadory  proof,  that 
there  is  a  nutritive  humour,  not  blood ,  furniflied 
to  the  child  ;  prefumes,  with  very  little  reafon, 
or  rather  againfi:  apparent  fads,  that  blood  alfo 
is  communicated  to  it  from  the  mother. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  firit  to  fhew,  that 
fome  other  humour  is  neceflarily  fupplied  to  the 
foetus  by  the  mother :  and  afterwards,  that  no 
blood  is  conveyed  to  it  from  her. 

The  peculiar  ftrudure  of  the  uterus ,  with 
refped  to  the  cotyledones  or  knotty  plexufies ; 
and  the  adual  prefence  of  a  peculiar  milky 
fluid,  apparent  in  women,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  true  fluor  albus  and  the  lochia  j 
argue,  that  fome  intention  is  effeded  there, 
which  is  fubfervient  to  the  feparation  of  fuch 
an  humour  in  the  placenta.  Though  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  the  adual  feparation  of  it,  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  foetus ,  is  made  in  the  pla¬ 
centa  itlelf.  As  well  becaufe  the  blood  itfelf  is 
demon  drably  carried  thither  from  the  uterus  ; 
as  that  the  child  can  be  nourifiied  without  the 
uterine  apparatus :  which,  according  to  what 
has  been  above  advanced,  is  evident  in  the  in- 
ftances  of  the  conceptions,  in  the  ovaria ,  Fallo¬ 
pian  tubes,  or  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  where  the 
common  blood  vefifels  of  thofe  parts  fupply  the 
nutrition,  by  their  inofculation  with  the  pla¬ 
centa. 
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placenta.  But  the  office  of  the  uterus ,  never- 
thelcfs,  with  refpedt  to  any  fecretive  purpofe 
fubfervient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus ,  is, 
therefore,  only  auxiliary,  and  not  absolutely 
dlential,  as  was  alfo  above  remarked.  It  feems, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  that  of  rendering  the  blood 
more  redundant  in  milk,  or  chylous  juice  *,  fmce 
in  particular  dates,  as  well  out  of  the  time  of, 
as  in,  pregnancy,  and  after  delivery,  fuch  an 
humour  actually  feparates  from  the  blood  ;  and 
drapes  through  the  veffels :  which  certainly 
Ihews  there  a  greater  redundance,  and  tendency 
of  it  to  feparate,  than  is  found  in  other  parts. 
Moll  probably  this  difcharge  is  made,  out  of 
the  time  of  pregnancy,  by  the  mouths  of  the 
cotyledones ,  or  vein  oils  orifices ,  when  heither 
wholly  clofed,  nor  yet  open  enough  to  admit 
the  red  blood  to  pafs  ^  as  it  is  known  that  the 
blood  in  the  menfies ,  is  evacuated  by  thefe 
mouths  •,  and  the  mendrual  difcharge  frequently 
degenerates  into  this  milky  one  ;  which  indicates 
the  profiuvium  of  both  to  be  from  the  fame  ori¬ 
fices.  After  deliver)?,  a  like  daccdllon  of  milky 
humour  iucceeds  the  .flooding  of  blood,  which 
flows  then  from  the  ruptured  veffels  of  the 
uterus ,  that  paffed  into  the  placenta:  which 
evinces  the  abundance  of  fuch  a  chylous  hu¬ 
mour  in  the  vedels  of  the  uterus ,  and  its  difpo- 
fition  to  feparate  from  the  blood.  Whence'  it 
may  be  j u it ly  inferred,  that  there  are  various 
degrees  of  aperture  or  clofenefs  in  the  mouths  of 
the  cotyledones ,  from  the  greateft,  in  which  the  red 
blood  efcapes  in  the  menfies ,  to  an  entire  conflric- 
turc,  which  oecafion  the  change  in  the  difcharge: 
and  the  fame,  in  the  ruptured  veffels  after  deli¬ 
very,  As  we  then  fee  in  the  lochia .  at  flrfL  the 
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red  blood  efcapes ;  afterwards,  a  milky  hu¬ 
mour;  and,  at  lap,  athiny^r«^;  in  proportion 
as  the  orifices  of  the  ruptured  vefifels  contraft 
and  grow  clofer.  And,  moreover,  the  fame 
fucceffive  changes  of  the  difcharge,  is  not  un- 
ufual  in  the  coming  on,  as  well  as  cefifation,  of 
the  menfeSy  in  women  who  are  fubjedl  to  the 
milky  fluor  albus  :  and  where  the  uterus  is  large, 
and  the  menfes  gooff  fiowly,  and  leave fome  lym- 
phous  or  milky  difcharge,  the  mouths  of  the 
cotyledones  are  vifible  for  feveral  days  after  their 
ceffation. 

The  office  of  the  placenta  being,  as  above 
flared,  to  receive  nutrition ;  and  that  nutrition 
being  conveyed  to  it  in  the  form  of  blood, 
though,  mofl  probably,  of  blood  particularly 
replete  with  chyle,  from  the  operation  of  the 
uterus  on  it,  as  above  mentioned  ;  its  conforma¬ 
tion  will  accordingly  appear  to  be  fuch,  as  is 
adapted  to  the  reparation  of  the  proper  nutri¬ 
tive  humour,  from  the  blood  depofited  in  its 
cellular  veffels:  and  to  the  commixture  of  it 
duly,  with  part  of  the  blood  of  the  foetus ,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  carried  into  the  proper  fanguinary 
fyftem  of  the  foetus ;  that  is,  into  the  veffels  of 
its  body.  The  particular  conftrudtion,  and 
mode  of  operation,  by  which  the  veffels  of  the 
■placenta  eleblively,  as  it  were,  abforb  the  chy¬ 
lous  or  lymphous  humour,  and  refufe  the  red 
blood,  is  not  to  be  explained;  and  muff  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  obfcurity,  as  thofe  of  every 
other  glandular  fecretion.  But  that  nature  does 
effedt  fuch  a  reparation  of  milk  from  blood  in 
the  animal  ceconomy,  is  evident  by  the  inilance 
of  the  breafls :  and  we  may,  with  great  reafon, 
fuppofe  it  to  be  performed  here  on  analogous 
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principles:  and  that  there  are  vefiels  intermixed 
with  the  veins  and  arteries  in  the  knots  or 
plexufifes  of  the  placenta ,  which  abforb  the 
milk  from  the  red  blood,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  lactiferous  vefiels  in  the  breads  :  and  con¬ 
vey  it  into  the  capillary  ramifications  pf  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Admitting,  for  the  above  reafbns,  the  nu* 
tritive  matter,  received  by  the  umbilical  blood 
vefiels  of  the  placenta  from  its  cellular  vefiels,  to 
be  of  a  milky  nature,  fuch  as  requires  a  gradual 
mixture  with  the  blood  of  the  chyle,  by  mecha¬ 
nical  action,  fimilarly  to  what  is  performed  in 
the  lungs  after  birth:  the  general  conformation 
of  the  placenta^  and  umbilical  cord,  will  clearly 
correfpond  with  that  office.  The  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  carried  from  the  foetus  into  the 
placenta  will  appear  necefiary,  in  order  that  the 
milk  fhouid  be  blended  and  united  with  a  due 
proportion  before  it  enters  the  proper  fyftem  of 
the  foetus.  The  great  number  of  blood  vefiels, 
dififufed  through  the  whole  fubftance,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  the  knots,  and  plexufifes,  in  which 
the  arteries  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
veins,  conduce  highly,  by  the  ofcillatory  mo* 
tion  of  the  arteries,  to  fuch  commixture.  The 
great,  and  otherwife  frequently  incommodious 
length  of  the  umbilical  cord,  has  the  fame  ef» 
fed::  the  fpiral  entwinement  of  the  two  arteries 
round  the  vein,  acting  on  the  fluid  contained  in 
it,  by  their  puMative  motion,  for  fo  great  an  ex* 
tenfion  of  the  canal,  contributes  much,  like- 
wile,  to  the  intimate  commixture.  That  fuch 
a  function  was  necefiary,  allowing  the  nutricive 
fluid  to  be  of  a  chylous  nature ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  there  fhould  be  an  appofite  con? 
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firmation,  is  evident  from  the  oeconomy  of  the 
child  after  birth,  with  relation  to  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  chyle  and  blood.  We  fee  there* 
when  the  chyle  is  to  be  brought  from  the  in¬ 
terlines  into  the  fanguinary  fyftem,  that  the  fo¬ 
ramen  ovale  in  the  heart,  through  which  the  blood 
paffed  before  the  birth,  is  doled  *,  and  the  venaf 
blood,  together  with  the  chyle,  having  entered 
into  the  heart,  is  determined  into  the  lungs,  be¬ 
fore  impervious  to  it,  where  the  diffufion  of 
blood-veflels,  and  their  entwinement  round  the 
vejficula  of  the  ramified  trachea ,  fubjed  it  to  the 
refpiratory  adtion,  and  effedl  the  due  commix¬ 
ture.  This  intention,  th t  placenta  and  umbilical 
cord,  in  confequence  of  the  conformation  we 
have  obferved,  effedt  likewife,  in  a  manner  fuk- 
able  to  the  feeius:  and  they  may,  therefore,  be 
properly  confidered  as  performing  the  office  of 
lungs  in  the  child,  as  well  as  that  of  a  ladteal,  or 
chyliferous  fyftern. 

This  ufe  of  the  placenta,  and  umbilical  cord, 
is  a  prefumption,  that  can  fcarcely  be  difallowed, 
if  it  be  admitted,  that  a  fecreted  humour,  and 
not  the  blood  itfelf,  is  received  into  the  veffels 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  from  the  cellular  veffels 
of  the  placenta  •,  where,  as  we  before  obferved, 
the  uterine  blood  is  depofited.  And,  from  this 
apparent  ufe  of  the  conformation,  arifes  a  flrong 
argument  a  priori  in  favour  of  the  notion,  that 
fuch  a  fecreted  humour  only,  and  not  the  blood, 
is  conveyed  to  the  child  for  its  nutrition.  Bur, 
as  this  is  the  great  point  in  queftion,  it  ffiould 
be  proved,  by  an  actual  demonfiration  from 
fa  els,  that  there  is  no  communication  of  blood 
from  the  mother  to  the  child,  or  the  child  to  the 
mother. 

In 
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In  order  to  that,  I  fliail  here  only  have  re- 
eourfe  to  three  leading  fadts,  though  I  Pnall  be¬ 
low  corroborate  them  by  reafonings  from  ana¬ 
logy  of  the  general  oeconomy  of  nature  ;  and  an 
elucidation  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
made  to  this  do&rine.  The  fir  ft  fa  ft  is,  that  no 
snjeftions,  of  the  veffels  of  the  uterus ,  pais  fur¬ 
ther  than  thofe  of  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
placenta :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  injections 
in  the  veffels  of  the  umbilical  cord  pafs  into 
thofe,  which  receive  them  from  the  uterus ,  but 
are  confined  to  their  own  ramifications:  where¬ 
as,  were  there  a  communication  of  red  blood 
betwixt  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  placenta , 
which  arife  from  the  umbilical  cord,  with  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  uterus ,  there  would  be  a 
correfpondent  reciprocal  transfufion  of  the  in* 
jeftion  ♦,  which  is  not  the  cafe.  The  fecond  faft 
is,  that,  after  delivery,  thos  th e  placenta  be  left 
adheiing  to  the  uterus ,  and  the  umbilical  cord  be 
divided,  the  haemorrhage,  from  the  end  of  that 
part  of  the  cord,  which  remains  appendent  to 
the  placenta ,  foon  ceafes :  being,  as  obfervations 
iliew,  limited  to  the  quantity  of  blood  only, 
which  was  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  cord’s  being 
cut:  and  the  placenta  itfeif  grows  flaccid,  and 
diminifhes  in  its  bulk.  Whereas,  if  the  uterine 
blood  did  actually  pafs,  from  the  cellular  veffels 
of  the  placenta ,  into  thofe  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
the  hoemorrhage  mufl  continue,  and  would  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  fo  paffing: 
and  the  placenta  itfeif  would  retain  its  confidence 
and  vollume:  there  being  no  change  made,  in 
th e  placenta,  by  the  cutting  the  cord,  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  it,  that  could  (loo  the 
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it  did  at  all  pafs  thither,  nor  the  confequeritia! 
flux  by  the  cord:  and  the  collapfed,  flaccid 
ftate  of  th t  placenta^  after  the  difcharge  of  the 
blood,  (hews,  the  ceffation  of  the  efflux  is  not 
owing  to  any  obftrudion  in  the  cord  itfeif,  but 
to  the  want  of  frelh  blood  paftlng  into  the 
placenta . 

The  third  fad  is*  that  if  th t  foetus  and  mem¬ 
branes  be  delivered  together  ;  and  the  placenta 
before  the  foetus  breath,  and  the  umbilical  cord 
be  cut,  be  put  into  a  large  balon  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  the  puliation  of  the  arteries  may  be  ftrongly 
felt ;  and,  if  a  large  branch  of  a  vein,  near  the 
infertion  of  the  cord,  be  compreffed  by  the  fin¬ 
ger,  the  inferior  part  of  fuch  vein  will  grow  tur¬ 
gid  :  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  no  haemorrhage  or 
difcharge  of  blood  is  made  from  the  fur  face  of  the 
placenta.  But  this  difcharge  muft  neceffarily  hap¬ 
pen  from  the  ends  of  the  vefTels  divided  in  the  re¬ 
paration  of  it  from  the  uterus ,  if  there  were  any 
communication  of  blood  betwixt  them,  and  the 
umbilical  veffels,  in  whichthe  circulation  is  at  that 
time  fo  ftrong:  as  the  correfpondent  ends  of 
the  fame  divided  veffels,  in  the  uterus ,  are  at 
that  time  actually  in  a  difcharging  ftate.  This 
inuft,  however,  be  taken  with  the  limitation, 
that  no  part  of  the  furface  of  the  placenta  be 
wounded  or  lacerated,  fo  that  any  other  folu* 
tion  of  continuity  be  made,  than  what  properly 
happens  in  the  natural  reparation  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  from  the  uterus.  For  if  any  of  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  umbilical  veffels  be  divided  by 
fuch  means,  they  will  of  courfe  bleed,  in  theie 
circumftances. 

From  the  firft  of  thefe  fads,  it  is  fuffici^ntly 
£v#lentj  that  the  greaceft  part  of  the  veffels  of 
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which  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  placenta  is 
compofed,  take  their  rile  from  the  uterus:  and 
that  there  is  no  communication  betwixt  them, 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veftels,  by 
which  red  blood  can  be  conveyed :  as  the  in¬ 
jections  thrown  into  either  the  uterine  or  umbi¬ 
lical  fyftem,  confine  themfelves  to  each  fuch  re^ 
lpedtive  fyftem  •,  and  do  not  pafs  into  the  other. 

This  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  fecond  fadb. 
For,  if  the  blood  pafled  from  the  uterine  veftels 
into  thofe  of  the  cord,  the  haemorrhage  would 
continue  neceftfarily,  if  the  cord  were  cut,  while 
the  placenta  remained  unfeparated  from  the  ute¬ 
rus  :  as  Dr.  Aftruc,  and  others,  from  ignorance 
of  the  contrary,  believed  it  would. 

The  third  fad  further  demonftrates,  that  the 
umbilical  veffels  in  the  placenta  do  not  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  uterine  veftels  of  it.  For  the 
latter,  being  divided  by  the  feparation  of  the 
placenta  from  the  uterus ,  mu  ft,  in  fuch  cafe? 
1  lifter  an  efflux  of  blood,  while  the  circulation 
was  continued  in  its  full  force  in  the  others,  did 
they  fo  communicate  with  them. 

Thefe  fads,  therefore,  taken  together,  afford 
the  moft  fatisfadory  and  conclufive  proof,  that 
there  is  no  communication  of  blood  from  the 
mother,  or  foetus  to  each  other:  and  obferva- 
tions  on  accidents  attending  pregnancy,  as  well 
in  the  cafe  of  women,  as  quadrupeds,  are  in- 
tirely  correfpondent,  to  this  principle.  In  the 
experiment  on  bitches,  intimated  above,  which 
determined  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris  to 
decide  againft  the  communication  of  blood  from 
the  mother  to  the  foetus ,  the  bitches  which 
had  been  bled  to  death,  when  they  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  pregnancy,  were  found  half  an 
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hour  after,  to  have  their  whelp-feeruffes  in  full 
health,  ahd  vigour,  without  the  lead  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  lofs  of  their  blood  :  and  the  fame 
has  been  found  in  the  cafe  of  women,  who  have 
died  from  violent  floodings. 

Dr.  A  (true,  from  the  confequences  of  this 
fad,  and  other  irrefragable  arguments  gives  up 
the  point  with  relation  to  quadrupeds :  but  fays, 
that  the  gravid  oeconomy  differs  in  women  from 
quadrupeds:  and  argues,  as  a  ground  for  this 
fuppofuion,  that  female  quadrupeds  have  no 
inenftrual  difeharge  of  a  bloody  nature  ;  and 
therefore,  vary  in  the  uterine  oeconomy  in  other 
refpeds,  which  lead  to  this  particular  alio.  But 
the  fad  is  not  ftridly  true,  that  female  quadru¬ 
peds  have  no  red  menfes :  becaufe,  there  are 
frequent  inftances  of  it  in  bitches;  and  that  the 
conformation  is  the  fame  with  refped  to  the 
union  of  the  uterus ,  with  the  placenta,  is  evident 
from  the  fad  of  injedions.  For  it  appears,  that 
the  veffels  of  the  cellular,  or  fpongy  part  of  the 
* 'placenta  in  fuch  quadrupeds,  receive  injedions 
from  thofe  of  the  uterus  in  the  fame  manner;  as 
is  found  with  refped  to  women.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  owing  to  Dr.  Aftruc’s  general  ignorance 
of,  or  negled  of  confideration  on  the  e fifed  of 
injedions  in  the  two  kinds  of  veffels,  of  which 
the  'placenta  is  compofed,  that  he  was  led  as 
Well'  into  the  firft  error  offfuppofing  an  inter- 
courfe  of  blood  betwixt  the  mother  and  foetus , 
in  the.  human  kind,  as  this  erroneous  defence  of 
it,  contrary  to  the  apparent  fads  obferved  in 
the  cafe  of  quadrupeds.  It  is,  however,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  after  fuch  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
prove,  that  nature  had  made  feme  other  provi- 
fion  for  the  human  feet  us  ^  beiides  the  blood  of 
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the  mother,  he  fhould  ftill,  without  any  even 
plaufibility  in  fads,  adhere  to  the  old  notion,  of 
a  tranfmiffion  of  the  mother’s  blood.  For  it  is 
very  much  againft  the  analogy  of  nature  •,  an d„ 
confequently,  very  unphilofophical;  to  affign 
two  cauies,  where  one  is  fully  fufficient.  And, 
therefore,  hawing  admitted,  that  quadruped  foe¬ 
tuses  were  lupported  by  fome  humour,  not 
blood,  and  that  the  fame  was  prepared  for  the 
human  foetus  \  nothing  but  evident  conclufions 
from  palpable  fads  could  warrant  the  notion, 
that  nature  had  fo  ftrangely  multiplied  her  ope¬ 
rations,  as  to  fuperadd  blood  for  its  nutrition. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  againft  the 
allegation,  that  no  red  blood  is  conveyed  from 
the  mother  to  the  foetus ,  the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
ceiving  how  red  blood  is  then  fir  ft  produced 
in  it.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  as  we  do  not  know 
how  red  blood  is  at  all  produced,  it  is  very  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  point  out  the  fad  itfelf,  in  the  cafe  of 
oviparous  animals,  who  do  produce  red  blood 
without  any  original  tranfmiffion  of  it  to  the 
embryo:  and  this  fhews  it,  moreover,  to  be  the 
general  analogical  procefs  of  nature,  that  the  em¬ 
bryo  fhould  form  its  own  blood. 

The  doubt  which  remains  leaft  elucidated  is, 
of  what  precife  nature,  the  nutritive  fluid  is, 
which  the  umbilical  veffiels  receive,  from  the 
uterine  veffiels  in  the  placenta.  We  have  fhewn, 
that  the  ftrongeft  prefumption  lies  againft  its  be¬ 
ing  Amply  ferum ,  or  lymph  j  and  for  its  being 
of  a  chylous  or  ladeous  nature:  as  well  from  the 
feeming  infufficiency  of  fuch  lymph  for  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  the  child,  as  from  the  tendency  to 
milky  difcharges  from  the  uterine  veffiels,  in 
the  true  jluor  albus  and  lochia .  The  infufficiency 
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of  lymph  to  afford  a  due  nutriment  to  the  fat  us  ^ 
when  large,  is  prefumed  from  its  aqueous  na¬ 
ture  and  deficience  of  oily  parts:  and  we  fee, 
in  the  cafe  of  oviparous  animals,  nature  has 
made  a  confequential  provifion  of  oleaginous 
matter  fuperadded  to  the  lymph.  For  in  their 
eggs,  though  the  white,  which  is  a  ferous  fluid, 
will  produce  blood,  as  it  does  in  the  very  early 
Hate  of  the  embryo ;  yet  the  yolk  is  after- 
wards  taken  in,  and  lupplies  what  was  want- 
ingin  the  lymph,  towards  the  nouriihment  of  the 
fatus  in  its  more  advanced  ftate.  The  yolk, 
when  examined  chemically,  appears  a  concen¬ 
trated  milk.  For,  on  being  moderately  heated 
and  preiTed,  it  affords  a  very  great  quantity  of 
actual  fubftantial  oil,  that  from  the  colour  feems 
combined  with  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
bile;  which  renders  it  commifcible,  in  the  way 
of  a  ladeous  folution,  with  water.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chyle  and  milk  are  the  fame  with  this  : 
being  oil  united  with  water  or  lymph,  by  means 
of  the  bile:  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  very  properly  deemed  a  concentrated 
milk  or  chyle.  We  have  great  reafon,  there¬ 
fore,  analogically,  as  well  as  from  the  other  rea- 
fons,  to  conclude,  that  the  nutritive  fluid,  fepa- 
rated  in  the  placenta  for  the  fuftenance  of  the 
fatus ,  is  more  replete  with  oil  than  the  Ample 
lymph,  or  ferum :  and  confequently,  that  it  is 
of  a  milky  nature. 

But  we  fhall  be  brought  ftill  nearer  to  this 
point,  as  far  as  analogical  reaions  can  lead  us, 
if  we  consider  what  appears  in  the  phcentary 
formation  of  ruminating  quadrupeds.  In  them, 
the  placenta  is  not  in  one  colluded  body,  but 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  placentuU ,  or 
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iGiyledones ,  as  they  are  called,  adhering  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  to  the  uterus ,  by  their 
own  pedicle.  On  examining  thefe  cotyledones , 
th  ere  will  be  found,  two  different  fubftances: 
which,  by  fome  of  the  German  writers,  have 
been  diftingnlfhed  by  the  names  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  and  the  cortical;  allufively,  for  reafon 
not  very  clear,  to  the  two  fubftances  of  the 
brain.  The  veffels,  that  compofe  the  medullary 
fubjlance  are  productions  of,  or,  at  leaft,  com¬ 
municate  with  thofe,  which  go  from  the  uterus 
into  the  cotyledon  :  as  is  evinced  by  their  being 
filled  with  injections  from  the  uterine  veffels. 
The  cortical  fubjlance  is  compofed  of  ramifica¬ 
tions  of,  or  productions  from  the  umbilical  vef¬ 
fels  :  as  is  proved,  likewife,  from  injections. 
The  cortical  fubltance  lies  on  the  medullary  : 
but  does  not  inofculate  with,  or  adhere  to  it,  fo 
as  to  make  a  continuation  of  the  veffels  of  the 
other.  For  inftead  of  admitting  of  injections 
being  communicable  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
a  feparation  of  the  two  fubftances  is  made,  if 
greater  force  be  ufed  in  impelling  the  injeCted 
fluid :  and  the  two  furfaces  then  appear,  each  to 
have  prominences,  with  correfpondent  linkings, 
or  concavities  in  the  other;  on  which  concavi¬ 
ties,  the  injeCtion  appears  to  have  been  depo- 
fited  from  fome  natural  mouths  or  openings  in 
the  refpeCtive  furfaces.  Both  thefe  fubftances, 
on  being  compreft,  emit  freely  a  milky  humour: 
whence  it  is  evident,  t'  at  fuch  a  milky  humour 
is  feparated  in  the  medullary  fubltance,  or, 
which  is  lefs  probable,  carried  thither  from  the 
uterus:  and  that  it  is  difcharged  by  thefe  mouths 
or  openings  in  the  furface,  and  abforbed  by  the 
veffels  of  the  cortical  from  the  openings  in  its 
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furface.  That  an  uterine  diluted  milk  is  the  pa¬ 
bulum  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  in  many  vivi¬ 
parous,,  as  a  concentrated  milk  is,  as  was  above 
jChewn,  for  oviparous  animals,  is  hence  demon- 
ftrable.  And  it  may  certainly  thence,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  famenefs  of  conformation  and 
office  in  the  placentas  of  thefe  animals,  and  that 
qf  the  human  kind,  as  well  as  from  the  other 
reafons  above  advanced,  be  conjectured  with 
great  propriety,  that  the  nutriment’  of  the  hu-> 
man  foetus,  is  of  a  chylous  or  milky  kind. 

Of  whatever  nature,  confidered  with  relation 
to  chyle,  or  ferum ,  the  nutriment  of  the  human 
foetus  may  be,  it  mud,  neverthelefs,  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  very  diffidently  proved,  that  no  part 
of  it  is  red  blood,  as  Dr.  Aftruc  has  inculcated  ; 
and,  confequently,  that  all  the  reafons  for  any 
particular  mode  of  praClice,  founded  on  that 
pojlulatum ,  muft  be  given  up  as  inconcluhve. 

SECT.  V. 

Obfervations  on  moles ,  and  falfe  conceptions. 

Dr.  Astruc,  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  his 
Treatife  on  the  Bifeafes  of  Women ,  where  he 
gives  a  theory  of  them,  has  diftinguiflied  moles 
into  three  kinds. 

The  firft,  he  fays,  is  an  after-birth,  fome- 
€C  what  disfigured,  in  which  the  placenta  has 
4C  acquired  a  great  magnitude,  and  the  foetus 
C£  has  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  pregnancy. 
cc  When  th z  placenta  continues  to  adhere  to  the 
uterus  after  the  death  of  the  foetus ,  and  oh - 
tains  nourijhment  thence ,  it  attains  a  confider- 
able  bignefs ;  and  is  what  fliould,  properly 
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fpeaking,  be  called  the  mole”  He  here  fup- 
pofes,  that  after  the  death  of  the  foetus ,  the 
placenta ,  if  it  happen  flill  to  adhere  to  the  uterus , 
may  continue  to  grow ;  and  form  a  body  of 
confiderable  magnitude:  and  this  he  conceives 
to  be  the  real  origin  of  the  firll  or  more  general 
kinds  of  moles.  He  rejedls,  with  reafon,  the 
common  opinion  of  falfe  conceptions,  and  feems 
to  refolve  the  whole  into  real  conceptions  acci¬ 
dentally  converted  into  the  feveraj  kinds  of 
moles,  he  fpeaks  of.  In  the  notion,  that  the 
placenta  will  continue  to  grow  after  the  death  of 
the  child,  and  become,  in  confequence  of  fuch 
growth  a  mole,  fometimes  of  very  large  mag¬ 
nitude,  he  has  the  concurrence  of  moft  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubjefl,  who  believed,  that  even 
a  part  of  the  placenta ,  if  left  behind,  would  have 
the  fame  effect.  But  this  is,  neverthelefs,  a  niif- 
taken  notion:  there  being  no  fuch  continuance  of 
growth  of  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  placenta,  nor 
even  of  the  adhefion  itfelf,  bin  where  the  pla¬ 
centa,  or  part  of  it,  takes  a  fchirrous  form,  and 
is  rather  contradled  than  augmented.  The  efta- 
blifhers  of  this  error  were  led  into  it,  by  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  communication  of  blood  betwixt  the 
uterus  and  the  vdfels  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  fed: ion.  But  after 
what  has  been  there  premifed,  to  prove  there  is 
no  fuch  communication,  this  deduction  from 
that  principle,  of  courfe  muft  be  difcarded.  The 
proper  nutrient  veffels  of  the  one  part  of  the 
placenta ,  take  their  rife  from  thofe  of  the  cord  : 
and  when  the  circulation  ceafes  in  that  fyfteoi, 
the  dependent  nutrition  of  the  part  mull  of 
necefiity  ceafe,  and  the  part  perifh,  as  any 
other  would,  when  deprived  of  nutrition.  That 
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the  placenta  is  compofed  of  two  diftinCt  parts, 
one  of  which  is  formed  by  a  diflribution  of  the 
veffels  of  the  umbilical  cord,  is  evident  from  the 
reafons  before  advanced,  in  the  'preceding  fec- 
tion  ;  and  is  particularly  illuftrated,  by  the  effeCt 
of  injections  thrown  into  the  cotyledones  of  cows, 
either  by  the  uterine,  or  umbilical  veffels : 
when,  the  injections,  inftead  of  palling  from  one 
part  to  the  other,  if  propelled  with  fome  force, 
make  a  reparation  of  them  from  each  other, 
without  any  extravafation  of  the  injection  that 
fhows  the  veffels  to  be  ruptured.  So  that  it  is 
obvious,  the  part  of  the  placenta ,  which  takes 
its  rife  from  the  cord,  muft  be  nourilhed  only 
by  that  fyftem  of  veffels  ;  and  cannot  grow,  or 
even  be  prefer ved  from  putrefaction,  after  the 
communication  with  the  child  is  cut  off.  It  is 
moreover  evident,  that,  befides  the  disjunction, 
which  happens  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus , 
after  the  birthof  thechild,  and  the  other  previous*, 
caufes  of  feparations  before  the  birth,  fuch efforts 
for  the  delivery  of  the  placenta ,  if  it  remain  af¬ 
ter  the  child,  are  made,  as  deitroy  the  greateft 
part  of  its  connection  with  the  uterus ,  where  it 
is  not  intirely  loofened  from  it :  and  as,  more¬ 
over,  nature  difcontinues  all  thofe  operations, 
which  relate  to  the  pregnant  oeconomy,  the 
communication  betwixt  the  veffels  of  the  uterus 
\  and  placenta  ceafe  •,  and,  confequently,  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  that  part  of  the  placenta ,  which  takes 
its  rife  from  the  uterine  veffels.  This  part, 
therefore,  cannot  continue  its  vital  oeconomy, 
under  thefe  circumftances,  even  fuppofing  ic 
could  free  itfelf  from  the  other  part ;  which,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  umbilical  fydem,  now  deftroved, 
mud  of  courfe  perilh.  That  there  have  been 
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fueh  large  round  flefh  like  fubftances,  as  Dr. 
Aftruc  and  others  defcribe,  mult  be  admitted  : 
but  that  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  uterus ,  nor 
grow  by  a  vital  circulation,  the  examination  of 
the  more  accurate  obfervations  will  manifefb.  The 
fu  perdition,  ignorance,  fuperficial  infpe&ion,  and 
injudicious  experiments,  in  thofe  concerned  in 
fuch  matters,  together  with  the  falfe  theory  of  the 
communication  of  blood  to  the  child,  have  occa- 
fioned  many  of  thefe  erroneous  and  falfe  notions 
with  refpedh  to  moles ;  but  none  have  been  more 
produ&ive  of  them  than  this  belief,  which  has 
been  almoft  general  to  writers  on  midwifery, 
that,  if  part  of  th ft  placenta  were  left  adhering  to 
the  uterus ,  it  would  grow  and  form  a  mole; 
Thus,  Dr.  Enton  fays,  page  142,  5C  A  mole  is 
“  often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  fome  part 

of  the  placenta ,  which  clofely  adhering  to  the 
“  uterus ,  grows  by  degrees,  and  forms  this 
66  flefhy  mafs.”  This  was  one  of  the  abfurd 
reafons  alledged  for  the  injurious  practice  of  a 
violent  delivery  of  th e  placenta:  but  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  refuted  in  the  above  remarks.  For,  if 
the  intire  placenta  cannot  be  nouriflied,  after  the 
death  of  the  foetus ,  much  lefs  can  a  lacerated 
portion  of  if. 

It  may  be  faid,  however,  that  certainly  moles 
have  been  often  feen :  and  it  muft  be  admitted 
to  befo,  when  the  word  is  confined  to  thofe  de¬ 
liveries,  which  confilt  of  after-births  that  have 
remained  in  the  uterus  after  the  death  of  the 
child,  fo  long  as  to  fuffer  a  putrefa&ive  folution 
of  the  foetus  that  obliterates  its  form,  which 
fometimes  very  foon  happens.  All  the  other  re¬ 
lated  obfervations  of  moles,  are,  when  true,  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  confufion  of  monftruous  dead 
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fcetuffes ;  excrefcences  of  the  uterus  itfelf  joined  to 
its  furface  by  a  pedicle  ;  concretions ,  or  coagula¬ 
tions  of  blood  retained  after  floodings,  fometimes 
■with,  and  fometimes  without  a  detached  concep¬ 
tion  ;  and  more  rarely  hydatids ,  of  which  the 
particular  mode  of  production  has  not  been 
hitherto  well  enough  obferved  to  determine  with 
certainty  their  origin :  though  the  dodtor  has,  from 
fome  circumflances,  related,  in  his  ‘Treat if e  on 
tbeDifeafes  of  Women,  rationally  afcribed  them  to 
conceptions,  in  which  the  embryo  has  periihed. 
All  thefe  feveral  appearances  have  been  each,  on 
their  occurrence,  deemed  moles:  a  name  which 
was  always  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  prae  ter  na¬ 
tural  body  in  the  uterus ,  but  a  difcriminable 
foetus :  if  a  fuppofed,  or  real  pregnancy  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  produdtion. 

Dr.  Smellie  feems  to  have  been  the  Aril  writer 
who  has  fet  this  falfe  opinion  of  the  production 
of  moles  in  a  juft  and  fen  Able  light;  though 
he  did  not  deciflvely  rejedt  the  doctrine  of  com¬ 
munication  of  blood  betwixt  the  mother  and 
child,  nor  underftand  the  true  conformation  of 
th t  placenta,  which  evinces,  as  above  mentioned, 
that  there  can  be  no  growth  of  it,  after  the 
delivery.  Proceeding  on  the  obfervation  of  fadts 
only,  he,  however,  fays:  “  Some  people  have 
“  affirmed,  that  the  •placenta being  left  in  the ute- 
“  rus,  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  grows  gra- 
cc  dually  larger:  but  the  contrary  of  this  aflertion 
tc  is  proved  by  common  pradtice,  from  which 
ec  it  appears,  that  the  placenta  is  a&ually  prefled 
“  intofmaller  dimenflons,  and  fometimes  into 
u  a  fubftance  demi-cartilaginous.  For,  after 
45  the  death,  or  delivery  of  the  child,  the 
cs  fecundines  receive  no  farther  increafe  or 
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88  growth*”  He  fays  farther,  88  fhould  the  em- 
88  bryo  die,  fuppofe  in  the  firft  or  fecond  month, 
86  fome  days  before  it  is  difcharged,  it  will  fame- 
88  times  be  intirely  diffolved,  fo  that  when  the 
88  fecundines  are  delivered,  there  is  nothing  elfe 
88  to  be  feen.  In  the  fir  ft  month,  the  embryo  is 
88  fo  fmall  and  tender,  that  this  diflblution  will 
88  be  performed  in  twelve  hours.  In  the  fecond 
88  month,  two,  three,  or  four  days  will  fuffice  for 
88  this  purpofe ;  and  even  in  the  third  month, 
88  it  will  be  diffolved  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  :  be- 
88  fides,  the  blood  forms  thick  lamina  around  the 
88  ovumy  to  the  furface  of  which,  they  adhere 
88  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  diftin- 
88  guifh  what  part  is  the  placenta ,  and  what 
88  membrane.  Even  after  the  embryo  and  'placenta 
88  are  difcharged,  in  the  fecond  or  third  month, 
88  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb  are  often 
88  fo  clofely  contracted,  that  the  fibrous  part  of 
88  the  blood  is  retained  in  the  fundus ,  fome- 
88  times  to  the  fifth  or  feventh  day  and,  when 
88  it  comes  off,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an 
88  ovum ;  the  external  furface,  by  the  ftrong 
88  preffure  of  the  uterus ,  refembling  a  membrane, 
88  fo  that  the  whole  is  miftaken  for  a  falfe  con- 
88  ception.”  This  deceptive  appearance  of  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood  like  flefh,  he  has  ex¬ 
tremely  well  exemplified,  and  illuflrated,  in  the 
collection  viii,  of  his  cafes  :  where  the  moft  fa- 
tisfaClory  inftances,  fhewing  the  vulgar  errors 
refpeCting  moles,  will  be  found. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  error ,  in  imputing  the  incitement  of  the 
pains ,  and  efforts  to  the  caleitration,  or  kicking 
of  the  child  againft  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Astruc  has  afcribed  the  beginning  of 
the  efforts  and  action  of  the  uterus ,  in  labour, 
as  alfo  a  principal  part  of  the  progreffion  of  it,  ' 
to  the  irritation,  caufed  by  the  calcitration ,  or 
kicking  of  the  feet  of  the  child  againft  the  fun¬ 
dus  of  the  uterus .  He  fays,  page  34,  <c  The 
child,  neverthelefs,  uneafily  con  (trained  in  its 
65  new  pofture,  takes  advantage  of  the  power  of 
extending  its  legs ;  and,  kicking,  ftrikes  a- 
gainft  the  inner  furface  of  the.  uterus  \  and 
caufes  flight  pains,  which  are  the  forerunners 
T,  of  the  labour.”  And,  afterwards,  “  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  fubftance  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  gives  way,  and  diftends,  the  child 
defcends  more  and  more,  being  pufhed  by 
46  the  efforts  it  makes  in  ftr etching  it f elf,  by  the 
fiC  hold,  which  its  feet  have  againft  the  fundus ; 
44  and  by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus ,  that  it 
4C  excites  by  the  kickings.”  In  feveral  other 
places,  likewise,  he  lays  the  fame  ftrefs  on  this 
principle,  as  the  caufe  of  the  throws,  and  extra- 
live  action  of  the  uterus:  and  he  is  accompanied 
in  this  opinion,  by  many  other  writers  on  this 
fubjeCt.  This  is,  however,  only  a  fpecious  by- 
pothefis ,  taken  up  to  explain  more  eafily,  to  the 
imagination,  the  procefs  of  nature  in  parturi¬ 
tion  :  but  without  any  ground  from  juft  obfer- 
vations;  or,  indeed,  contrary  to  them.  That 
the  pains  of  labour  are  not  chiefly,  it  at  all,  ex¬ 
cited 
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Cited  by  the  aftion  of  the  feet  of  the  child  on 
the  uterus ,  is  evinced  by  their  happening  with 
equal  effect,  in  the  cafe  of  labours  where  the 
child  is  dead;  and,  alfo,  in  mifcarriages;  where 
the  f&tiis  is  too  fmall,  its  limbs  too  flexible,  and 
its  fituation  too  conftrained,  to  exert  any  fuch 
action  on  the  uterus.  If,  therefore,  calcitration 
was  the  caufe  of  it,  labour  could  not  there  be 
brought  on:  where  it  is  wholly  wanting  :  and 
yet  we  fee  no  fuch  deficience.  Moreover,  in 
oviparous  animals,  the  fame  uterine  contracti¬ 
ons  and  efforts  are  produced,  where  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  any  fuch  motion.  In  the  cafe  of 
living  children,  likewife,  the  mother  frequently 
perceives  no  fuch  motions:  nor  are  the  general 
complaints  of  pain,  or  extraordinary  fenfat-ions,at 
all  referable  to  them,  according  to  the  women’s 
own  account  of  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in 
particular  irritations  of  the  parts,  but  in  certain 
in  (hi  active  tendencies  and  powers,  that  we  muff 
place  this  fpafmodic  aClion,  not  only  of  the 
uterus ,  but  of  the  other  parts ;  which  by  their 
combined  efforts  promote  the  extruiion.  or  de¬ 
livery  of  the  child,  or  foetus, 

Confidered  as  a  mere  {peculation,  it  would 
not  be  of  great  moment  here,  to  decide,  to 
which  of  thefe  caufes  the  bringing  on  the  pains 
and  efforts  of  labour  fhould  be  imputed.  But 
Dr.  Aftruc,  in  eftabliffiing  the  calcitration  of 
the  child  to  be  the  chief  one,  has  made  it  a 
fundamental  principle,  not  only  of  prognoftica- 
tion,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  labours,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumdances ;  but  alfo  of  a  variation  of 
practice  in  fome  of  the  moft  material  points. 

If  the  immediate  caufe  and  fupport  of  labour 
pains  were  the  kicking  and  flretching  out  of  the 
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legs,  the  defedt  of  this  adtion  muft,  in  the  Cafe 
of  a  dead  child,  neceffarily  prevent  the  coming 
on  of  labour,  or  retard  the  progrefs  of  delivery. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Aftruc  prognofticates  a  gene¬ 
ral  difficulty  in  all  fuch  conjunctures,  “  Be- 
66  caufe,”  as  he  fays,  <c  the  uterus  not  being  ir- 
45  ritated  by  the  motions  of  the  child,  the  mo- 
56  ther  has  only  weak  and  few  pains,  or  efforts.39 
And,  56  becaufe  the  child,  which  cannot  ftretch 
itfelf  out,  does  not  aid  the  delivery  by  puiliing 
its  head  againft  the  orifice  to  open  it.35  On 
this  foundation,  he  advifes  a  violent  delivery  ; 
the  forcible  dilatation  of  the  orifice,  which  is 
fometimes  not  practicable,  and  always  injurious 
or  hazardous  *,  and  the  turning  the  child,  if  it 
prefent  with  the  head,  even  though  labour  come 
on  fpontaneoufiy,  except,  “  the  head  be  fo  far 
«  in  the  paffage,  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  pufli- 
ing  it  back.33  If  this  advice  were  in  all  cafes 
purfued,  and  according  to  his  direction,  that, 
as  foon  as  the  midwife  is  well  affured  of  the 
«  death  of  the  child,  ffie  ffiould  ufe  thegreateft 
difpatch  to  perform  the  extraction  of  it,33  the 
moft  fatal  confequences  muff,  where  there  would 
not  otherwife  be  any  danger,  be  frequently  the 
jefult.  There  are  but  few  infiances,  where  la¬ 
bour  is  not  in  a  greater  or  lefs  fpace  of  time, 
after  the  death  of  the  child,  naturally  brought 
on  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
effedt  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  living  child  :  if  the  mo¬ 
ther  be  not  herfelf  in  a  very  weak  condition,  or 
the  child  much  tumified  :  whence,  the  delivery 
will,  therefore,  happily  follow  in  the  natural 
way.  It  rnirfi,  confequently,  be  the  moft  erro¬ 
neous  pradtice,  to  attempt  a  forcible  delivery, 
though  nature  does  not  in  a  Short  time  bring 
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on  labour*,  or  to  turn  the  child,  when  fhe  does, 
if  it  prefent  by  the  head.  Such  a  procedure 
can  be  only  right  in  two  cafes :  where  a  violent 
continued  flooding  renders  quick  delivery  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  woman,  by  the 
hcemorrhage  :  or  where  the  woman  herfelf  is  fo 
reduced  in  her  flrength,  as  to  take  away  all  hopes 
of  her  fupporting  a  natural  labour.  Where  the 
child  is  not  enlarged  by  putrefadtive  fwelling, 
the  labour  and  delivery  is  the  fame  as  in  a  living 
child:  which  Dr.  Smellie,  in  more  than  one  part 
of  his  book,  very  juftly  affertsfrom  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  Dr.  Aftruc  {till  reafons  as  he  did  in 
the  cafe  of  dead  children,  with  refpedt  to  aborti¬ 
ons  :  which,  he  fays,  are  more  difficult,  “  be- 
46  caufe,  the  mifearriage  does  not  aid  by  its  kick- 
64  ing  its  own  exclufion,  or  but  in  a  fmall  degree  : 
64  whereas,  the  child  of  full  nine  months,  which 
cc  is  ftronger,  does  aid  it  effedlually.”  And,  alfo, 
in  the  comparifon  he  makes,  betwixt  the  deli¬ 
very,  by  the  head  ;  and  that  by  the  feet,  page  6 3 
and  64.  But,  as  far  as  his  reafonings  depend  on 
the  reality  of  the  calcitration,  as  the  chief  caufe  of 
labour  pains,  they  fiiould  be  rejedted  :  it  being 
evident,  from  the  reafons  above  given,  that 
either  it  has  no  fuch  effedl,  or  but  a  very  flight 
And  rare  one. 

Indeed,  the  reality  of  any  fenfible  motion,  or 
kicking  of  the  child,  during  the  pregnancy,  or 
labour,  carries  a  great  doubt  with  it:  though  it 
is  fo  generally  received,  that  it  may  feem  a  degree 
of  audacity  to  bring  fuch  a  matter  in  quef- 
tion.  But  whoever  confiders  how  early  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  even  fometimes  before  the  end  of  the 
third,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  this 
motion  is  faid  to  be  felt ;  how  fmall,  foft,  and 
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defective  of  due  rigidity  for  the  ftriking  a  for¬ 
cible  blow,  the  limbs  of  the  child  are  then,  and 
even  in  the  fifth  month  •,  how  unfit  the  coiled 
or  folded-up  pofiticn  of  the  child  is,  for  extend¬ 
ing  its  legs,  and  exerting  fuch  an  action,  efpe- 
cially  againft  the  fides  of  the  abdomen ,  where  the 
ltrokes  are  nioft  frequently  felt,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  feet  of  the  child  are  puftied  up¬ 
wards  againft;  the  hinder  part  of  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  whence  they  cannot  move;  I  fay, 
whoever  well  confiders  thefe  circumftances, 
mull  find  great  difficulty  in  concei  ving  how  iuch 
a  fmart  blow  can  be  given  by  the  feet  of  the 
child,  as  fhall  be  felt  in  the  fore- part  of  the 
uterus ,  through  the  waters  of  the  amnion ,  the 
membranes,  and  all  the  abdominal  contents  and 
integuments,  which  intervene.  But  fuch  a  mo¬ 
tion  is  felt:  and,  therefore,  how  can  the  matter 
be  controverted ?  It  is  true,  the  motion  is  felt: 
and,  therefore,  that  fad  cannot  be  controvert¬ 
ed  :  but  it  is  the  caufe  of  the  motion,  and  not 
the  motion  itfelf,  which  is  the  matter  of  doubt. 
We'  find  fimilar  fpafmodic  motions  in  other 
parts,  particularly  in  the  induration  of  tbefpleen, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  vifcera:  and  they  may 
be  conceived  to  be  particularly  producible,  and 
even  neceftary  to  be  produced  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  changes  and  diftention,  which  the  uterus 
buffers  in  pregnancy.  But,  if  we  go  beyond  the 
confideration  of  the  power  the  womb  may  have 
analogoufly  with  other  parts  to  produce  them, 
and  the  juftly  prefumed  reafon  there  is,  that  in 
the  circumftances  of  pregnancy,  it  fhould  pro¬ 
duce  them  ;  and  find,  that  they  are  really  per¬ 
ceived  in  an  equal  or  more  confiderable  degree, 
where  there  is  no  living  child,  nor  perhaps  any 
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at  all,  to  produce  them  ;  the  doubt  'will  dill  ap¬ 
pear  more  reafonably  founded.  For  it  is,  unques¬ 
tionably,  a  certain  fadt,  that  thefe  motions  of  the 
uterus ,  refembling,  and  faid  to  be  the  kickings 
of  a  child,  are  found  when  the  child  is  adlually 
dead;  and,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  like  wife, 
when  thofe  flefh-like  maifes,  called  moles,  g row- 
large  in  the  uterus :  as  alfo,  indeed,  in  any  cafe 
of  difeafes,  where  the  uterus  fuffers  a  diftention, 
equal  to  that  of  pregnancy  in  the  latter  months. 
That  the  child  is  ever  felt,  or  ever  does  kick, 
before  delivery,  may  be,  therefore,  reafonably 
queftioned :  though,  I  do  not  take  upon  me 
to  decide  the  matter;  but  fubmit  it  to  fur¬ 
ther  obfervations.  And  it  is  of  confequence  it 
fhould  be  determined  :  fince,  if  it  be  not  fo,  the 
wrong  belief  of  it  may  be,  and  mod  probably 
has  been,  the  frequent  occafion  of  falfe  progno- 
ftic  and  diagnoftic  judgments. 


CHAR  II. 

Uhiftrative  remarks  on  thofe  particulars  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  taught  by  Dr.  Aftruc,  which  vary  from  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  befi  accoucheurs  here . 

SECT.  I. 


Of  the  conduct-  to  be  obferved  in  floodings  during 

the  pregnancy . 

IN  continued  floodings  during  pregnancy, 
JL  which  give  way  to  no  means  of  remedy,  but 
threaten  to  exhauit  the  patient.  Dr.  Aftruc  has 
very  properly  advifed  a  forcible  delivery,  as  the 
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only  refource.  There  are,  however,  fuch  de¬ 
grees  of  this  accident,  as  do  not  require  fo  ha¬ 
zardous  a  treatment,  but  are  to  be  furmounted 
by  medical  art*,  and,  indeed,  fometimes  even 
fuch  as  nature  herfelf  overcomes.  In  thofe 
cafes,  where  he  allows  there  is  a  chance  of  relief 
from  medicines,  he  has  omitted,  nevertheiefs, 
to  advife  the  life  of  that  method  which  is  molt 
effectual,  that  is,  the  adminiftration  of  opiates . 
He  direds,  indeed,  very  rightly,  the  previous 
life  of  bleeding :  but  then,  inftead  of  having 
recourfe  to  the  bark  and  narcotics,  which  are  the 
only  effectual  medicines,  he  fubjoins  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  fuch  as  are  of  no,  or  very  inadequate 
efficacy :  as  orange  flower  water  *,  decodion  of 
mugwort,  or  motherwort*,  oil  of  fweet  almonds; 
dihilled  water  of  milfoil,  or  plantain  ;  maftichj 
powdered  biftort  root,  &c.  with  embrocations, 
fomentations,  or  Madam  Fouquet’s  plafter  :  all 
which,  are  either  very  little  or  nothing  to  the 
purpoie  in  this  cafe.  Inftead  of  thefe,  where 
relief  can  be  given,  it  is,  after  bleeding  copi- 
oufly,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
in  the  arm,  by  the  aid  of  opiates ;  which  fhould 
be  tried,  firft  in  a  more  fparing,  and  if  that  and 
the  bark  do  not  avail,  then  in  a  more  free  and 
copious  manner. 

It  is  therefore  proper*  firft,  to  give  an  ounce 
of  diacodium ,  diluted  with  water,  and  half  a 
fpoonful  of  brandy  ;  which  may  be  repeated  for 
feveral  nights  fucceffively ;  or  if  that  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  two  ounces,  even  though  the  haemorrhage 
appear  to  ceafe.  The  diacodium  is  preferable 
to  opium  itfe’.f,  or  laudanum,  where  it  will  have 
a  fufficiently  itrong  effed ;  becaufe  many  of 
thofe  women,  whom,  from  fome  idiofynerafy, 
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opium  difagrees  with,  bear  diacodium  without 
any  inconveniencies :  and,  indeed,  containing 
lefs  of  the  re fi nous  juice  of  the  poppy,  it  has  lefs 
of  that  quality  of  inducing  an  irritable  ftate  of 
the  nerves,  after  the  fedative  effect  ceafes,  which  * 
is  found  in  opium ;  efpecially  in  its  more  refmous 
parts.  As  to  the  reafon  of  adding  the  brandy, 
it  is  known  from  accurate  obfervation,  that  vin¬ 
ous  fpirit  joined,  in  a  moderate  proportion* 
with  the  opium,  prevents  that  irritable  ftate, 
which  otherwife  fueceeds  the  fedative  adlion  ; 
and  tends,  in  the  prefentcafe,  rather  to  increafe 
than  check  the  dilorder.  If  the  diacodium  be 
not  found  fufficient,  laudanum  may  be  fubfri- 
tuted  :  and  twelve  drops  diluted  with  water  and 
a  fpoonful  of  brandy,  may  be  given.  Where 
this  has  not  the  defired  effect  in  fome  hours, 
eighteen  drops,  or  the  next  day,  if  that  be  not 
effectual,  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops,  with  a 
large  fpoonful  of  brandy  added  to  the  water, 
may  be  tried.  In  this  way,  phlebotomy  being 
joined,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
with  a  total  refraining  from  all  motion,  and  the 
ufe  of  a  low  cool  diet,  even  dangerous  floodings 
may  be  checked,  and  removed  •,  efpecially  where 
they  are  not  owing  to  the  feparation  of  the 
flacenta  from  the  uterus  in  any  large  part  of  its 
furface :  and  where  the  flooding  is  aggravated 
by  an  irritable  and  fpafmodic  ftate  of  the  uterus , 
producing  convulfive  pains  and  efforts.  Dr, 
Smellie  advifes  the  uie  of  tinflure  of  red  rofes 
acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol  ;  and  “  water  in 
46  which  a  red-hot  iron  has  been  feveral  times 
^  quenched,  mixt  with  a  fmali  proportion  of 
is  red  burnt  wine.”  But  thefe  are  much  too 
flight  in  their  power,  if  aftringent  remedies 
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were  apponte  to  the  intention:  and  certainly 
are  more  fitted  to  amufe  than  relieve  the  pa¬ 
tient.  In  very  alarming  cafes,  even  the  more 
gradual  life  of  opiates  fhould  not  be  trufled* 
but  twenty,  or  more  drops  of  laudanum  imme¬ 
diately  given  ;  and  rolls  of  linen  dipped  in  vi< 
aegar  applied  to  the  vulva  and  vagina , 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  conduct  to  be  obferved  in  the  cafe  of  violent 
convulfions  preceding  labour . 

Dr,  Astruc  fpeaks  of  hyfterical  convulfions, 
as  being  fo  me  times  a  great  caufe  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  labour:  and  they  are  fo  fometimes, 
likewife,  of  abortion  in  the  latter  part  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  When  they  are  not  very  violent,  efpe- 
dally  in  perfons  fabjed  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  con¬ 
tinued,  they  may  be  buffered  to  take  their  courfe 
in  both  cafes :  and  frequently  terminate  in  faint¬ 
ing,  which  removes  the  irritability  that  occa¬ 
sions  tnem.  But  where  they  are  more  formid¬ 
able  by  their  degree,  continuance,  or  quick  re¬ 
turn,  medical  art  fhould  interpofe ;  and  may, 
with  great  profped  of  relief :  as  the  irritability, 
which  occaiions  thefe  diforders  may  be  taken 
off,  and  the  fpafms  quieted,  by  the  due  ufe  of 
fedative  means.  Inftead,  however,  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacious  and  eafy  remedies,  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  this  cafe.  Dr.  Aftruc  has,  in  this  work, 
bleeding  only  excepted,  mentioned  fuch  as  are 
trivial,  and  very  incommodious  in  the  flate  of 
the  patient  while  thus  affeded.  He  fays,  “  at 
cc  the  fame  time  emollient  fomentations  fhould 
€C  be  made  on  the  abdomen ,  and  clyflers  flightly 
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cc  purgative,  and  even  purely  anodyne,  fhould 
66  be  given.  It  has  been  even  propofed  to  put 
4,4  the  lying-in  woman  into  a  warm  bath,  to  re- 
64  lax  effectually.”  The  fomentations  and  bath, 
are,  however,  not  only  very  troublefome,  in 
the  cafe  of  a  woman  in  flrong  convulsions;  but 
are  very  precarious  in  their  effects :  being  not 
only  incapable  of  reaching  the  caufe,  but,  per¬ 
haps,  in  fome  cafes,  even  liable  to  aggravate 
it.  The  anodyne  clyfters  are  more  apponte  to 
the  intention  ;  but  cannot  be  depended  upor., 
by  far,  fo  much  as  opiates  ad m inhered  at  the 
mouth.  The  moft  truly  effectual  method  there¬ 
fore,  where  bleeding  has  not  fucceeded,  is  by 
the  life  of  opiates  taken  into  the  ftomach:  which 
will,  in  moft  cafes,  quiet  the  fpafmodic  adtion, 
by  removing  the  irritability. 

The  proceedings  in  the  life  of  opiates  in  this 
cafe,  may  be  the  fame  as  are  directed  in  the 
preceding  left  ion,  in  the  cafe  of  floodings : 
except  that  the  diac odium ,  or  laudanum,  may 
be  originally  tried,  in  a  fomewhat  larger  dole; 
and  the  proportion  of  brandy  doubled.  The 
reafon  for  which,  in  this  cafe  is,  that  vinous 
fpirit,  not  only  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the 
opium,  before  mentioned,  to  bring  on  an  irrit¬ 
able  ftate  after  the  fedative  action  is  ceafed;  but 
even,  by  its  own  effects,  contributes  to  remove 
the  effects  of  the  hyfterical  ftimulus ,  to  which 
the  convulfions  are  owing. 
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SECT.  III. 

On  the  pofture ,  in  which  women  may  he  heji  deli - 
vered :  and  the  preparation  necejfary  for  it. 

IN  natural  deliveries,  attended  with  no  em- 
barraffing  accident,  the  pofture  of  the  woman 
in  labour  is  more  to  be  confidered,  with  refpedt 
to  the  convenience,  to  herfelf  and  the  midwife, 
or  accoucheur )  than  to  any  other  confequence.  In 
difficult  labours,  various  pofttions  become  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  according  to  the  operation  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  is  to  perform,  or  the  change  that  is  to 
be  made  in  the  fituation  of  the  child. 

In  natural  deliveries,  where  the  labour  is 
fhort,  the  moft  advantageous  pofture  for  the 
exertion  of  the  efforts,  and  the  facilitating  the 
birth,  is  ftanding  on  the  legs  with  the  bod/ 
leaning  forward  and  lupported,  by  the  hands 
fixt  on  fome  proper  refting  place  :  and  this  was 
formerly  the  practice  in  many  places.  But  the 
fatigue  in  protracted  labours ;  the  greater  deli¬ 
cacy  in  female  conftitutions,  from  the  prefen t 
modes  of  life;  the  danger,  both  to  the  mother 
and  child,  of  falling  and  receiving  fome  hurt; 
with  other  reafons ;  have  juftly  exploded  this 
practice. 

Inftead  of  it,  various  other  methods  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  different  places.  In  France,  a  poffure 
betwixt  fitting  and  lying  was  introduced,  and 
prevails  in  general  at  prefen t :  the  woman  being 
placed  on  the  end,  or  fide  of  a  bed,  or  on  a 
couch  ;  or  put  into  bed,  and  her  back  raifed  by 
fome  fupport.  But  of  this  Dr.  Aftruc  has  not 
given  any  particular  account.  For,  notwithftancU 
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ing  it  was  one  exprefs  part  of  the  fubjedt  of 
chap.  VI.  hock  2.  as  he  fays  in  the  beginning  of 
that  chapter.  14  One  of  the  mod  important  ar- 
44  tides,  and  for  which,  even  preparation  lhould 
44  be  made  before  hand,  is  to  determine  the 
44  manner  in  which  (he  (hould  be  placed,  in  or- 
4;  der  to  be  delivered,”  yet,  he  has  neither  in¬ 
dicated,  nor  defcribed  it;  but  fpeaks  of  a  la¬ 
bour-bed  formerly  ufed  with  convenience,  and 
advantage,  though  now  rejedted ;  ,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  there  is,  as  he  fays,  44  a  necef- 
46  fity,  at  prefent,  to  deliver  all  women,  either 
44  upon  a  long  common  feat,  or  on  their  own 
C4  bed.”  It  is  not  decided,  therefore,  by  any 
thing  here  advanced,  whether  the  pollute  on 
the  long  common  feat  be,  that  between  fitting 
and  lying,  or  abfolutely  lying;  or  whether,  if 
lying,  it  be  on  the  back,  or  fide.  He  is,  like- 
wife,  blent  as  to  other  circumftances  of  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  woman’s  drefs,  &?r.  which  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  material  the  midwife  Ihould  know. 

In  London,  the  practice  is,  to  make  the  wo¬ 
man  lie  on  her  fide.  The  manner  of  which  is 
defcribed  by  Dr.  Smellie;  who  fpeaks  thus 
of  it ;  and  of  the  fubfervient  and  attendant  pre¬ 
parations  that  (hould  be  made.  44  The  London 
44  method  is  very  convenient  in  natural  and 
44  eafy  labours.  The  patient  lies  in  bed  upon 
44  one  fide:  the  knees  being  contracted  to  the 
44  belly,  and  a  pillow  put  between  them,  to 
44  keep  them  afunder.  But  the  molt  commo- 
44  dious  method  is  to  prepare  a  bed,  and  a 
44  couch,  in  the  fame  room.  A  piece  of  oiled 
44  cloth,  or  dreffed  fheep’s  fkin,  is  laid  a-crofs 
44  the  middle  of  each,  over  the  under  fheet; 
44  and  above  this,  are  fpread  feveral  folds  of 
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44  linen  pinned*  or  tied  with  tape,  to  each  fide  of 
4C  the  bed  and  couch.  Thefe  are  defigned  to 
44  fpunge  up  the  moifture,  in  time  of  labour, 
44  and  after  delivery,  while  the  oil  cloth,  or 
44  fheep  fkins  below,  preferve  the  feather-bed 
44  from  being  wetted,  or  (polled.  For  this 
44  purpofe,  fome  people  lay,  befides,  upon  the 
44  bed,  feveral  under  (beets,  one  over  another; 
44  fo  that,  by  Hiding  out  the  uppermoil  every 
44  day,  they  can  keep  the  bed  dry,  and  com- 
44  fortable.  The  couch  mull:  be  no  more  than 
44  three  feet  wide  ;  and  provided  with  caftors : 
44  and  the  woman,  without  any  other  drefs, 
44  than  that  of  a  fhort,  or  half  fhift,  a  common 
44  fldrt,  or  petticoat,  open  before,  and  a  bed- 
66  gown,  ought  to  lie  down  upon  it;  and  be 
44  covered  with  cloaths,  according  to  the  feafon 
44  of  the  year  ;  (lie  is  commonly  laid  on  the  left 
44  fide  :  but  in  this  particular,  (he  is  to  confult 
44  her  own  eafe;  and  a  large  fheet,  being 
44  doubled  four  times,  or  more,  one  end  mu  it 
44  be  dipt  in  below  her  breech:  while  the  other 
44  hangs  over  the  fide  of  the  couch,  tobefpread 
44  upon  the  knee  of  the  accoucheur ,  or  midwife, 
44  who  fits  behind  her  on  a  low  feat.  If  there 

44  be  no  couch,  the  bed  mull  be  furnifhed  with 

45  the  fame  apparatus. — Some  again  are  laid 
44  a-crofs  the  foot  of  the  bed,  to  the  head  of 
44  w'hich,  the  cloaths  are  previouOy  turned  up, 
44  till  after  delivery,  when  the  woman’s  pofture 
44  is  adapted ;  and  then  are  rolled  down  again, 
44  to  cover  and  keep  her  warm  :  by  this  expe- 
44  client,  the  place  of  a  couch  is  fupplied,  and. 
44  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  preferved  foft  and 
44  clean :  whereas,  thofe  who  are  laid  above  the 
44  cloaths,  mud  be  taken  up,  and  (hifted,  while 
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56  the  bed  is  put  to  rights  5  in  which  cafe,  they 
6S  are  fubjedt  to  fainting;  and  to  fuch  as  are 
65  much  enfeebled,  this  fatigue  is  often  fatal.” 

Roderer,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Mid¬ 
wifery,  one  of  the  lateft  treatifes  published  on 
that  fubjedt,  mentions  the  delivery  in  the  pof- 
ture  of  lying  on  the  fide,  as  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  practice :  and  rightly  remarks,  that  it  has 
a  confiderable  advantage  in  preventing  the  p ref- 
fur  e  of  the  coccyx,  and  fome  other  convenien¬ 
ces.  But  he,  neverthelefs,  gives  the  preference 
to  the  lying  on  the  back  on  a  bed,  made  pur- 
pofely  with  crofs  boards,  at  the  head  and  feet; 
and  handles  at  the  fides :  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  that  which  Dr.  Aftrnc  has  deferibed, 
faKe  31-  In  this  bed,  he  diredls  the  woman  to 
be  kept,  till  the  time  when  the  child  is  ready 
to  pafs  the  external  orifice  ;  and  then,  by  means 
of  a  pillow  placed  under  her  loins,  and  a  fheet 
folded  in  four  doubles,  and  put  under  her,  like- 
wife,  to  move  her  to  the  extremity  of  the  bed. 
But  the  preparing  a  bed  of  a  particular  form, 
and  the  moving  the  woman,  in  the  inflant  of 
delivery,  are  a  needlefs  trouble,  in  natural  and 
common  labours ;  where  no  particular  accidents 
occafion  any  difficulty  :  and  the  patient  lying 
on  her  fide,  on  a  bed,  or  couch,  in  the  manner 
above  diredted,  according  to  Dr.  Smellie,  is  a 
fituation  eafy  and  commodious  to  herfelf,  and 
the  midwife,  or  accoucheur ,  who  attends  her; 
and,  in  which,  the  efforts  will  have  their  due 
effect,  equally  as  in  any  other  pofition.  The 
above  preparation  with  refpedt  to  the  covering 
the  bed,  &c.  are,  alfo,  very  convenient,  and  pro¬ 
per;  not  only  with  refpedt  to  the  preferving  the 
patient  from  catching  cold*  or  from  being  too 
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much  moved  in  putting  her  to  bed  after  the 
labour-,  but  for  that  decency  and  cleanlinefs, 
which  is  becoming  a  civilized  country. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  moil  eligible  method 
in  fhort  and  eafy  labours.  But  where  difficul¬ 
ties  occur,  the  pofture  mud  be  fuited  to  the 
occafion.  In  protra&ed  deliveries,  where  there 
appears  no  impediment,  but  that  the  efforts 
have  too  flow  an  effed,  the  woman  may  be 
railed,  and  placed  in  the  pofition  between  fitting 
and  lying ;  in  which  the  weight  of  the  mafs  of 
the  child,  waters,  and  membranes,  will  aid  the 
extrufive  force :  and  the  efforts  themfelves  will 
be  greater  from  the  more  free  ufe  of  the  ab&o- 
mined  and  other  mufcles,  contributing  to  form 
them.  Even  a  more  ereft  pofture  may,  for 
thefe  reafons,  be  fometimes  advantageous  :  and 
the  woman  being  fupported,  or  taking  hold 
with  her  hands  of  fome  fixe  body,  to  prevent 
accidents,  may  either  ftand,  or  kneel.  Where 
there  is  occafion  to  put  back  the  child,  in  order 
to  turn  it,  orfor  any  other  reafon,  the  woman  muft 
be  laid  with  her  face  upwards,  and  her  breech 
raifed  higher  than  her  Ihoulders ;  and  in  the  de¬ 
livery  by  the  feet,  the  head  and  fhoulders  are 
beft  managed  in  the  pofition  of  lying  on  the 
back.  But  where  the  feet  of  the  child  are  not 
eafily  found,  efpecially  when  they  are  towards 
the  belly  of  the  mother,  the  pofture  of  lying 
on  the  fide ;  or,  as  direfled  by  Daventer,  of 
leaning  on  the  knees  and  elbows ;  ftiould  be  re- 
fpeftively  tried. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Oh  the  cohduR  to  be  purfued  in  a  natural  labour , 
not  attended  with  any  peculiar  difficulty . 

IN  natural  labours,  where  no  difficulty  oc« 
curs,  it  is  unqueftionably  right,  that  a  proper 
time  fliould  be  allowed  for  nature  to  perform  un- 
molefted  her  own  prdcefs  of  parturition :  which 
will,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  proceed  better  than  if 
perverted  by  the  interpofitioh  of  art.  But, 
even  in  natural  labours,  where  the  pofition  of 
the  child  is  right,  and  the  formation  of  the  ba- 
fon  admits  of  its  pafiage  out •,  yet  if  any  impe¬ 
diment,  or  extraordinary  retardation  arife  from 
the  peculiar  form  or  texture  of  the  fofter  parts, 
which  make  the  interior  or  exterior  orifices  of 
the  uterus,  through  which  the  child  is  to  pafs, 
after  its  head  has  freed  the  bafon,  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  art  is  then  proper,  to  prevent  injuries  to 
thofe  parts,  or  accelerate  the  birth. 

Dr.  Aftruc,  however,  feems  to  recommend 
the  dilatation  of  the  orifice,  in  all  cafes  of  the 
uterus ,  as  a  general  pradlice.  He  fays,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  period  of  labour,  which  he  calls  the 
beginning  of  labour.  “  In  this  period,  the  mid- 
“  wife  has  not  much  to  do.  She  may,  never- 
thelefs,  a  little  afilfi:  the  dilatation  of  the  ori- 
cc  fice.”  And  he  accordingly  dire&s  all  the  fin¬ 
gers  to  be  introduced  into  the  orifice,  and  there 
ufed  as  a  forcible  dilation  And  below,  he  again 
fays,  fpeaking  of  the  progrefiion  of  the  labour, 
the  midwife  mud  continue  to  aid  the  dilata- 
tion  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  by  the  means 
“  we  have  before  mentioned.” 

X  As 
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As  the  making  any  forcible  dilatation  is  very 
unneceffary  in  common  cafes  of  natural  labours* 
where  no  particular  accidents  render  it  proper* 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  practifed,  for  ieveral 
reafons.  In  women,  who  are  very  irritable,  and 
have  great  fenfibility  in  thofe  parts,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  troublefome,  and  painful :  and  muft, 
of  courfe,  excite  fpafmodic  orgafms,  that  inter¬ 
fere  with,  and  check  the  true  labour  pains,  and 
tend  to  relax  the  patient  and  weaken  the  efforts : 
as  is,  indeed,  known  from  unqueflionable  ob- 
fervations,  that  a  titillation  in  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus ,  will  prevent  the  true  pains  and  efforts, 
and  even  fufpend  a  violent  flooding.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  midwife  cannot  be  certain  pre- 
cifely,  when  the  ftrong  pains  and  efforts  will 
happen,  that  are  capable  of  forcing  the  child 
into  the  pafiage,  fhe  may  ineffectually  repeat 
this  operation,  a  number  of  times :  which  may, 
in  many  cafes,  bring  on  a  degree  ofinflamma- 
lion,  that  would  be  greatly  injurious,  not  only 
to  the  delivery,  but  to  the  woman  afterwards. 

The  woman  in  labour,  therefore,  being  put 
in  a  proper  fituation  for  delivery,  when  the 
ftrong  pains  come  on,  it  is  bell,  where  no  par¬ 
ticular  circumftance,  or  extraordinary  difficulty 
appears,  to  leave  the  reft  to  nature ,  and  to  be 
prepared  only  to  receive  the  child,  when  it  can 
be  taken  from  the  paflage  without  force. 

,  This  is  the  proper  conduct  in  cafes,  where 
no  difficulty,  delay,  nor  danger  of  injury  to 
the  parts,  occur.  But  it  is  neverthelefs,  in 
other  cafes,  fometimes  very  requifite,  even  in 
thofe  labours  which  may  be  deemed  natural,  to 
affift  the  delivery  ,  and  interfere,  by  manual  aft 
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finance,  to  prevent  the  injury  of  the  parts,  or 
to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  delivery. 

The  danger  of  injury  to  the  parts,  in  natural 
labours,  may  be,  either  to  the  uterus  itfelf,  or 
to  the  external  orifice.  The  uterus  may  fuffer, 
either  by  the  undergoing  a  defcenfus  or  prolapfus 
of  itfelf:  or  by  the  laceration  or  contufive  dif- 
tenfion  of  its  orifice,  the  os  internum ,  The  ex¬ 
terior  orifice  may  fuffer,  by  a  laceration  of  the 
perinceum  ;  and  even  fo  me  times  of  the  vagina 
itfelf. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firff  mifehief  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  orifice,  the  midwife  may  be  aware  of  the 
danger  of  it,  if  (he  find  that,  notwithftanding 
the  child  prefen t  properly,  and  the  efforts  be 
fufficiently  ftrong,  and  repeated  for  a  long 
time,  the  orifice  does  not  give  way,  nor  the 
child  advance  through  it  •,  or  that  if  it  do  ad¬ 
vance,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  protruded,  or 
brought  forwards  along  with  it.  In  fuch  cafe, 
it  is  proper  to  lubricate  the  orifice  with  poma¬ 
tum,  or  frefh  butter  ;  after  making  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  it,  by  the  fingers  fucceflively  intro* 
duced,  and  palling  the  hand  betwixt  the  child, 
and  its  edges,  to  keep  them  back,  during  the 
extrufive  efforts,  till  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
head  be  within  them  :  and  even  then,  if  the 
uterus  be  already  thruft  very  forwards  externally, 
to  check  the  too  quick  forcing  out  of  the  child, 
by  making  fome  refill  an  ce  againft  it,  that  ic 
may  gradually  free  the  paffage  ;  and  not  bear 
the  uterus  too  ftrongly  forwards.  By  thefe 
means  gently  and  deliberately  performed,  very 
bad  lacerations,  and  troublefome  defcenfujfes ,  may 
be  prevented  *,  and  the  operators  give  effentia! 

X  2  proofs 
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proofs  of  the  utility  of  the  obftetric  office  in 
particular  cafes. 

As  to  the  fecond  mifchief  in  natural  labours* 
the  laceration  of  the  perinaum :  it  is  proper  to 
take  fome  previous  caution,  by  an  examination 
of  the  formation  of  the  parts;  for  where  the 
'Perineum  comes  forward  over  the  exterior  ori¬ 
fice,  as  is  found  in  fome  women,  or  the  external 
parts  are  fmall,  ftrait,  and  firm,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  fome  danger :  and  the  midwife,  being  ap¬ 
prized  of  it  by  fuch  examination,  ffiould  be  at¬ 
tentive  to  prevent  it.  The  means  of  doing  this, 
is  to  lubricate  the  parts  well  with  pomatum ; 
and  when  the  head  of  the  child  is  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  it  clears  the  interior  orifice,  and, 
bears  againft  the  perineum,  to  pals  the  fingers 
betwixt  it  and  the  head  of  the  child,  and  force 
the  perineum  towards  the  os- facrum,  till  the  ef¬ 
forts  have  brought  the  head  fairly  within  the 
orifice  ;  and  then  to  refill  gently  when  other  ef¬ 
forts  are  made,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  propuU 
fion  of  the  child.  By  this  means,  the  child 
being  prevented  from  bearing  on  the  fubftance 
of  the  perineum,  will  be  by  degrees  forced  into 
the  orifice,  and  take  a  right  direction  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it ;  and  the  force  being  more  gradually 
exerted,  the  dilatation  will  be  fo  likewife,  and 
the  fubftance  of  the  perineum  will  diftend,  in- 
ftead  of  being  ruptured  :  whence  this  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and,  indeed,  fometimes  very  mif~ 
chievous  accident,  will  be  avoided.  As  to  thofe 
cafes,  where  the  perineum  is  in  danger  from  the 
general  rigidity,  and  the  os  internum  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  is  protruded,  or  ready  to  be  protruded  thro* 
the  external  orifice,  the  means  of  prevention 
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have  been  before  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Though  the  paffive  proceedings,  and  omif- 
fion  of  all  force,  here  recommended,  is  the 
right  condud  in  all  common  labours,  where  no 
particular  reafons  appear  to  the  contrary  ;  yet 
if  the  delivery  do  not  advance,  after  waiting  a 
long  time ;  the  natural  efforts  do  not  feem  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  it  *.  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
woman  bilking  a  rally,  from  fatigue  and  want 
of  reft  j  or  where  the  delay  is  attended  with  a 
flooding,  that  threatens  to  exhauft  the  woman  ; 
it  is  proper  to  give  abidance,  or,  in  fome  cafes* 
even  to  make  a  forcible  delivery. 

There  may  be  three  caufes  of  retardation  of 
delivery,  which  may  make  this  aid  requifite ; 
where  no  particular  fault  of  conformation  of  the 
bafon,  or  of  the  pofition  of  the  child,  nor  any 
entanglement  of  the  cord,  occafion  it.  Thefe 
are,  a  rigidity  of  the  membranes  of  the  af ter -birth  z 
a  rigidity  of  the  parts  of  the  woman ;  or,  a  failure 
of  force  in  the  effort s,  from  fome  caufe  of  general 
weaknefs. 

The  firft  cafe  admits  of  two  variations.  The 
one,  is  where  the  membranes  diftend  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  the  waters  form.  This  isdiftinguifhed 
by  the  membranes  not  advancing  after  a  certain 
time,  nor  confequently  the  delivery;  notwith- 
Handing  the  interior  orifice  of  the  uterus  be  fu£- 
ficiently  dilated,  and  opened ;  and  the  efforts 
have  continued  afterwards  to  be  ftrong  and  fre¬ 
quent  enough;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
woman  appears  funk ;  or  in  danger  of  being  fo, 
from  too  great  flooding.  Under  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  the  membranes  fhould  be  broken ; 
which  fhould  be  done,  if  practicable,  by  the 
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fingers,  or  nails;  but,  other  wife,  by  the  point 
of  a  probe  or  fciflars,  that  the  waters  may  be 
difcharged ;  and  the  obftrudlion  from  the  refill- 
ance  of  the  membranes  removed.  The  other 
cafe  Is,  where  the  membranes  are  not  protruded 
as  they  ought  to  he,  and  little  or  none  of  the 
waters  form,  or  are  difcharged.  This  is  eafily 
perceivable,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
touch,  from  the  cafe,  where  a  fimilar  appear¬ 
ance  might  happen  from  the  membranes  being 
already  broken  :  as  in  thefe  circumftances  a 
fmooth  furface,  inftead  of  the  haicy  fcalp,  as 
when  the  membranes  are  broken,  will  be  felt  by 
the  finger.  In  this  cafe  alfo  the  membranes 
mu  ft  be  broken,  when  the  fame  reafons  for  its 
being  necelTary  occur,  as  have  been  juft  before 
enumerated.  But  it  mu  ft  be  here  performed 
gradually,  by  fcratching  the  membranes  a  little 
on  every  returning  pain,  with  the  nail  of  one  of 
the  fingers,  till,  being  worn  thinner  and  thinner, 
they  will  be  at  length  fplit  by  the  force  of  feme 
effort,  and  difcharge  the  waters. 

In  cafes  of  retardation  of  the  labour,  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  parts  of  the  woman,  when  aid 
becomes  necelTary,  from  the  circumftances  that 
fcrnifh  the  reafons  before  given,  the  delivery 
muft  be  affifted  by  the  manual  dilatation  of  the 
parts.  The  exterior  orifice  muft,  therefore, 
firft  be  expanded  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
the  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  then 
turning  them  round,  fo  as  to  diftend  the  parts 
by  very  gentle  degrees,  till  the  whole  hand  can 
be  admitted  ;  when  the  fingers,  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand,  fhould  be  gradually  palled,  as  before 
directed,  into  the  interior  orifice,  betwixt  the 
edges  of  it  and  the  head  of  the  child  ;  which, 

when 
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when  fkilfully  performed,  will  open,  and  adjuft 
the  paffage  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  head  may 
be  forced  by  the  efforts  into  it. 

Where  the  retardation  of  delivery  happens 
from  the  weaknefs  of  the  efforts  combining 
with  fome  degree  of  rigidity,  the  fame  means 
mud  be  ufed  to  try  to  facilitate  it.  But,  in  this 
cafe,  the  aid  of  nourifhing  and  cordial  remedies 
fhould  betaken:  or,  if  the  circumdances  fiiew 
it  to  be  neceifary,  the  repofe  of  the  woman  :  in 
order  to  which  gentle  narcotics  are  to  be  given. 
Thefe  nutritive  remedies  are  rather  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  diet  than  medicine  :  and  the  culinary 
compofition  called  caudle,  as  ufually  prepared  on 
this  occafiOH,  will  equally  well  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  with  any  officinal  compofition. 

The  dilatation  of  the  uterus ,  fhould  not  be 
pra&ifed,  however,  in  natural  labours,  till  fome 
of  the  reafons  above  mentioned  make  it  abfo- 
lutely  requifite.  The  breaking  the  membranes 
fhould  be  even  yet  more  cautioufly  undertaken: 
and  never  till  it  be  evident,  that  their  rigidity  is 
ah  infurmountable,  or  at  lead  very  great  impe¬ 
diment  to  delivery.  For,  if  the  obdacle  lye  in 
any  other  circumftance,  the  lofs  of  the  waters 
will  augment  the  difficulty :  as  they  give  the 
mod  effectual  affidance,  till  they  be  formed  to 
a  certain  degree,  to  the  gradual  and  proper  di¬ 
latation  of  the  interior  orifice,  and  to  the  true 
direction  of  the  propulfive  force  of  the  efforts. 
The  interpofition  above  directed,  to  prevent  the 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  or  the  defcenfus  of  the 
uterus ,  may  be  more  readily  and  boldly  entered 
upon  :  as  by  a  careful  obfervation  and  examina¬ 
tion,  the  expedience  of  it,  in  the  cafes  where  it 
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Is  necefifary,  may  be  with  more  certainty  diftL% 
guifhed. 

SECT.  ¥. 

Of  the  treatment  of  the  child  after  delivery , 

THE  confideration  of  the  management  of 
children  immediately  after  their  birth,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  confined  to  four  objefts,  where  no  par¬ 
ticular  circtimft^nces  or  accidents  occur :  thefe 
are,  the  tying  the  umbilical  cord  *,  the  cleanfwg  the 
Jkin  •,  the  dr  effing  them ;  and  the  feeding  them . 

In  the  inftrudtions  given,  by  Dr.  Aftruc,  for 
tying  the  cord,  he  has  adhered  to  the  old  prac¬ 
tice  of  ufing  two  ligatures ;  and  making  the  di~ 
vifion  of  the  cord  betwixt  them.*  The  employ¬ 
ing  two  fuch  ligatures  is,  however,  not  only 
needlefs ;  but,  in  fome  cafes,  even  injurious  tes 
the  woman  in  labour :  as  it  tends  fo  fupport  a 
greater  degree  of  flooding*  the  very  matter  it 
is  intended  to  remedy  j  and  impedes,  alfo,  the 
natural  feparation  and  delivery  of  the  placenta . 
The  reafon  for  thus  miftaking  that  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  is,  in  fad,  the  contrary,  iies§ 
as  has  been  before  intimated,  in  the  erroneous 
notion  above  confuted ;  that  there  was  a  com¬ 
munication  of  blood  betwixt  the  mother  and  the 
child  ;  and,  confequently,  that,  if  the  end  of 
the  divided  cord,  which  continued  appendent 
to  th e  placenta  >  were  not  fecured,  while  the  pla~ 
centa  remained  conjoined  to  the  uterus ,  an  hae¬ 
morrhage  would  neceffarily  follow  :  the  uterine 
veflfds,  fupplying  the  placentary  with  blood, 
which  being  carried  into  the  cord,  would  flow 
out  through  the  aperture  of  the  end  of  its  di¬ 
vided 
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.Vlded  vein.  This  reafoning  would  certainly  have 
held  good,  and  the  fact  mult  have  correiponded 
to  it,  had  there  really  been  any  fuch  communi¬ 
cation  of  blood  betwixt  the  uterine  vefleis  and 
thofe  of  the  cord :  and  the  fuppofnion  of  an 
hoemorrhage  that  required  to  be  prevented,  was, 
therefore,  on  this  pojlulatum ,  a  very  right  infe¬ 
rence.  The  belief  of  it  was,  moreover,  fupport- 
ed,  fpecioufly  by  the  a&ual  appearance  of  fuch 
an  hoemorrhage,  as  fome  ounces  of  blood  are 
found  to  flow  from  this  end  of  the  divided  cord, 
if  no  ligature,  or  other  means,  be  ufed  to  pre¬ 
vent  it*,  and  as  fuch  means  being  generally 
ufed,  the  limits  of  the  hoemorrhage  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  But  the  proofs  above  given,  that  there 
is  no  communication  of  blood  from  the  mother 
to  the  child,  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt: 
and  the  fadt  kfelf,  of  the  hoemorrhage  from  the 
end  of  the  divided  cord,  is  found,  when  duly 
obferved,  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  that 
principle.  For  after  fome  ounces  of  blood  are 
evacuated,  it  wholly  ceafes,  though  th t  placenta 
do  ft  ill  adhere  to  the  uterus:  and  it  muft  be  con¬ 
cluded,  therefore,  to  be  only  a  difcharge  of  the 
blood,  which  was  aftually  in  the  umbilical  vef¬ 
fels  of  the  placenta  at  the  time  of  cutting  the 
cord  ;  into  which  vefleis  it  had  been  before  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  child  :  the  quantity  agreeing 
with  what  may  be  juftly  prefumed  to  be  fuch  a 
proportion. 

It  is,  therefore,  wholly  unneceflary,  to  make 
any  ligature  on  the  end  of  the  part  of  the  um¬ 
bilical  cord,  which  remains  annexed  to  the  pla - 
tenta^  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  hoemorrhage 
through  it  from  the  uterus  of  the  mother;  ftnce 
none  fuch  can  happen.  But  befides  its  being 

needlefs. 
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ueedlefs,  there  are  very  material  reafons  againft: 
it,  from  the  aftual  injurious  confequences  it  may 
have,  in  cafes  where  there  is  a  delay  of  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  placenta.  By  detaining  the  blood 
of  the  child,  which  is  in  the  placenta  at  the  time 
the  cord  is  cut,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
difcharged  through  the  end  of  the  divided  vein,, 
the  'placenta  is  kept  in  its  full  magnitude  and 
plumpnefs  :  whereas  it  would  other  wife  greatly 
diminifh  in  its  volume ;  and,  by  collapfing, 
grow  foft.  This  diminution,  and  flaccidnefs, 
render  the  flooding  lefs  violent,  if  the  placenta 
be  not  delivered  foon  after  the  child :  as  its 
greater  magnitude  and  refinance  neceffarily  pre* 
vent  the  uterus  from  contracting*,  and  its  vef- 
fels  confequently  from  doling,  as  they  other* 
wife  would :  and  likewife  fupport  the  pains 
and  efforts,  which  ft  ill  increafe  the  flooding,  by 
forcing  the  veiTels.  The  natural  reparation  of 
the  placenta  from  the  uterus ,  is  likewife  retarded, 
by  thus  detaining  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  vef- 
fels  of  the  placenta :  for  the  flaccid  and  collapfed 
ftate  being  that  inftituted  by  nature,  in  this  cafe 
is  molt  favourable  to  the  divifion  of  the  veffels, 
that  make  the  union  betwixt  the  uterus  and 
placenta. 

The  umbilical  cord  fhould,  therefore,  be  tied 
with  one  ligature  only ;  which  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  performed  with  waxed  thread,  in  the  man* 
ner  Dr.  Afcruc  has  dire<5ied  for  the  firfb  ligature, 
taking  care  to  avoid  drawing  the  firing  fo 
forcibly  as  to  cut  the  cord  ;  and  yet  with  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  to  clofe,  by  the  compreflure,  the 
paffage  through  the  two  arteries,  which,  with 
the  vein,  co'mpofe  it. 


There 
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There  is,  however,  one  neceflary  caution  to 
be  obferved  in  the  cutting  of  the  cord,  that  Dr. 
Adruc  ieetns  to  have  omitted  \  which  is,  to  de¬ 
lay  the  performance  till  it  be  found  the  child 
breath  :  as  a  fatal  fuffocation  may  otherwife 
happen,  if  the  courfe  of  circulation  be  changed 
in  a  very  weak  date  of  the  child,  before  the 
blood  find  its  way  through  the  lungs.  The 
child  fhould,  therefore,  in  cafes  where  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  found  to  breathe,  nor  cry,  be  infpeded, 
that  all  impediments  to  its  refpiration  may  be 
removed  *,  and  that  it  may  be  brought  to  life  as 
foon  as  poffible.  In  order  to  this,  if  any  torn 
part  of  the  membranes  -cover  the  face,  it  fhould 
be  taken  off*,  and  the  mouth  fhould  be  opened 
and  freed  from  any  mucilaginous  matter.  In 
the  mean  time  the  child  fhould  be  kept  warm ; 
and  the  animal  adion,  particularly  that  of  the 
pedoral  mufcles,  excited  by  proper  ftimulas. 
The  mod  effedual  ftimulas  would  be  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fotne  warm  body  to  the  bread  of  the 
child  of  that  degree  of  heat,  which  would  ir¬ 
ritate  without  burning :  but  as  the  fkin  of  the 
child  is  very  tender,  in  this  cafe  it  mud  be  done 
with  great  care.  The  ufual  pradice  has  been, 
to  move  or  fhake  the  child ;  rub  the  head, 
temples,  and  breads,  with  fpirits ;  apply  garlic, 
onions,  and  mudard,  to  its  mouth  and  nofe ; 
and  even  fometimes  to  whip  it.  It  is  alfo,  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  prefent  time,  frequently 
pradifed,  to  blow  into  the  mouth  with  a  filver 
canulay  in  the  abfurd  notion  of  opening  the 
lungs.  The  moving,  fhaking,  rubbing  the 
temples,  &c.  are  proper,  where  they  are  diffi¬ 
dent.  The  applying,  garlic,  onions,  &c.  to 
the  mouth  or  nofe,  are  obvioufly  ineffedual  till 

the 
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the  child  breathe  i  becaufe  the  effluvia  will  not 
pafs  where  they  are  intended  to  aft  without  in¬ 
spiration  :  and  when  the  child  does  begin  to 
breathe  they  may  be  injurious,  and  occafion  fuf- 
focation,  if  injudiciou fly  managed.  The  blow¬ 
ing  into  the  mouth  feems  introduced  on  a  very 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  aftion  of  breathing  is 
begun  by  the  lungs :  for  Dr.  Smellie  fays,  this 
is  to  expand  the  lungs*,  whereas  it  is  begun  by 
the  aftion  of  the  peftoral  mufcles,  which  ex¬ 
panding  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ,  the  exterior 
air,  of  courfe,  diftends  the  lungs  from  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  preflfure  of  the  atmofphere :  fo  that 
this  force  of  blowing  is  wholly  unnecefiary  when 
the  infpiratory  mufcles  aft  \  and  ineffectual  be¬ 
fore,  as  the  lungs  being  compreffed  in  the  cheft 
cannot  expand,  till  that  enlarges  to  give  it  room. 
The  tickling  the  ribs  or  the  feet  with  a  brufli,  and 
the  blowing  wine  into  the  face  and  mouth  of  the 
child,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Aftruc,  are  not  only  in¬ 
expedient  methods  for  the  purpofe  ;  but,  injudi- 
cioufly  managed,  may,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
fons,  be  dangerous.  The  mod  commodious 
and  effectual  way  of  bringing  the  child  to 
breathe  by  the  aid  of  Jiimulasy  is,  therefore,  by 
the  application  of  hot  flannel  to  the  bread ; 
taking  care  the  heat  fhall  not  be  great  enough 
to  injure  the  Ikin :  this  may  be  diflinguiflied 
eafily  by  the  perfons  applying  the  flannel  who 
flhould  take  care,  that  it  be  not  greater  than  they 
can  bear  without  the  lead  pain:  as  that  propor¬ 
tion  will  be  fufficient  to  give  fome  degree  of 
uneafinefs  to  the  child  ^  which  is  in  this  cafe  ne- 
ceflary.  Care  ftiould  alfo  be  taken,  that  the 
hot  flannel  be  removed,  as  foon  as  the  child  ap¬ 
pears  to  breathe  at  all. 

When 
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When  the  placenta  is  not  delivered  with  it,  the 
child  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  in  the  moil  con¬ 
venient  fituation  the  attachment  to  the  cord  will 
admit,  till  the  cord  can  be  cut.  But  where  the 
placenta  is  delivered,  together  with  the  child, 
and  no  refpiration  is  perceived,  though  there  be 
other  figns  of  life,  the  effeCt  of  cold  on  th tpla* 
ant  a  itfelf  is  alfo  to  be  guarded  againft.  Va¬ 
rious  means  have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe: 
but  the  immerfion  of  the  placenta ,  and  as  much 
of  the  cord  as  can  conveniently  be  fo  treated, 
in  warm  water,  is  the  mod  fafe,  eafy,  and  ef¬ 
fectual  :  and  this  may  be  done  with  great  con¬ 
venience,  by  putting  them  in  a  bafon  containing 
water  of  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth.  Warm 
wine  alone,  or  mixed  with  water,  has  been  for¬ 
merly  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but  is  certainly  im¬ 
proper  ;  for  its  aftringent  a£tion,  if  it  have  any 
effeCt  at  all,  muft  do  harm  in  this  cafe.  If  the 
placenta  do  not  come  away,  it  is  the  moft  fafe 
and  expedient  to  ufe  no  means  to  haften  the  ex¬ 
traction,  till  the  child  can  be  brought  to  life  and 
the  cord  cut:  as  it  is  beft  preferved  of  due  heat 
in  the  uterus  of  the  woman. 

If  the  bones  of  the  head  be  compreffed  much, 
or  difplaced  in  the  birth  *,  or  if  there  appear  any 
convulfion,  or  weaknefs  in  the  nervous  fyftem  of 
the  child,  that  may  indicate  the  evacuation  of 
blood  to  be  neceffary,  the  cord  may  be  fuffered 
to  bleed  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  fpoon- 
ful%  after  it  be  cut,  before  it  be  tyed,  which 
will,  in  fome  cafes,  be  of  material  fervice,  and 
fuperfede  the  occafion  of  opening  a  vein. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  dealing  the  fkin  of  the 
child,  Dr.  Aftruc  has  recommended  the  practice 
in  France,  pf  ufing  warm  water  and  wine*  oil 
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of  almonds;  or,  in  cafe  of  greater  adhenon  of 
the  ferdes ,  frefh  butter  melted  in  warm  wine, 
and  water.  It  has  been  alfo  ufual  here  to  ufe 
Hungary  water,  wine,  or  ale,  with  butter  or 
pomatum ,  mixt  with  the  water  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  But  this  ufe  of  fpirits,  wine,  ale,  or  unc¬ 
tuous  bodies  with  water  is  not  only  unneceffary  ; 
but  may  in  fome  cafes,  be  injurious.  For  the 
wine  or  fpirit,  will  rather  concrete  than  diffolve 
the  mucilaginous  foulnefs  of  the  fkin :  and 
the  undtuous  bodies  may  in  very  weak  chil¬ 
dren,  that  have  been  bruifed  in  the  birth,  and 
are  difpofed  to  be  feverifh,  obdrudt  the  perfora¬ 
tion  in  an  improper  manner.  Warm  water,  in 
which  a  little  perfedt  old  lope,fuch  as  the  Cadile, 
has  been  diffolved,  firft  ufed,  and  afterwards  fimple 
warm  water,  will  the  mod  effedlually,  and  mod 
innocently,  cleanfe  the  fkin  of  the  child  ;  and 
leave  it  in  the  date  mod  conducive  to  its  health, 
or  recovery  from  any  injury  in  the  birth.  And 
if  there  be  any  remains  of  adhering  vifcidity  in 
particular  parts,  it  had  better  be  left  to  nature  5 
which  in  due  time  will  throw  it  off,  together 
with  the  cuticle. 

In  the  dreffing  the  child,  Dr.  Adruc  has  not 
given  any  particular  directions  for  the  kind  and 
form  of  the  cloaths.  However  infignificant, 
neverthelefs,  that  attention  may  feem  at  fird,  it 
will  not  be  found  fo,  when,  on  examination  in¬ 
to  the  fadts,  it  dial!  appear,  that  not  only  the 
temporary  difeafed  date,  but  the  didortion,  fu¬ 
ture  tendency  to  diforders,  and  even  death  of 
many  children,  have  been  owing  to  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  folly,  by  which  this  matter  was  for¬ 
merly,  and  is  now  among  the  common  people, 
condudted.  In  the  manner,  which  till  lately 
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prevailed,  of  Twaddling  children,  they  were  not 
only  tortured  by  theufe  of  a  very  great  number 
of  pins,  the  points  of  many  of  which  it  was  im~ 
poffible  for  them  to  efcape;  but  fubje&ed  to 
flrangulating  ligatures  of  their  limbs,  and  bo¬ 
dies  depriving  them  of  the  lead  ufe  of  the 
legs  and  arms,  to  acquire  an  eafy  pofture  ;  and 
impeding  the  circulation,  and  even  refpiration. 
Dr.  Smellie  has  not  only  fet  this  matter  in  a  juft 
light,  but  given  very  proper  dire&ions  for  re- 
*  forming  it,  according  to  the  more  rational  me¬ 
thods  now  purfued.  It  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
juftice  to  his  endeavours  on  this  head,  rather  to 
quote,  as  follows,  what  he  has  faid,  than  to  give 
remarks  or  frefn  inftru&ions  upon  it. 

44  During  the  time  of  walking  and  drefling 
44  the  child,  it  ought  to  be  kept  moderately 
44  warm,  efpecially  in  the  head  and  breaft,  that 
4i  the  cold  air  may  not  obftruft  perfpiration  : 
44  the  head  and  body  ought,  alfo,  to  be  kept 
44  moderately  tight,  with  the  cloaths,  for  the 
44  convenience  of  handling,  and  to  prevent  its 
44  catching  cold,  efpecially  if  the  child  be 
44  weakly-,  but,  if  it  is  vigorous,  and  full 
44  grown,  it  cannot  be  too  loofdy  cloathed,  be- 
44  caufe  the  brain,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  fuffer 
44  by  too  great  compreffion.  The  cloa thing  of 
44  new-born  children,  ought,  alfo,  to  be  fuit- 
44  able  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  nature 
44  of  the  weather;  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
44  heat  being  avoided,  as  equally  hurtful  and 
44  dangerous.  Inftead  of  the  many  fuperfluous 
44  inventions  of  nurfes,  and  thofe  who  make 

44  cloaths  for  children,  with  a  view  to  make  ah 

45  expenfive  and  pompous  appearance,  the  drefs 

46  ought  to  be  contrived  with  all  imaginable 

44  fimpli- 
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44  fimplicity.  The  child  being  waffied,  the  navel- 
44  firing  fee  u  red,  and  the  head  covered  with  a 
44  linen  or  woollen  cap,  as  already  dire&ed,  a 
44  fhirt  and  waiftcoat  may  be  put  upon  the  body, 
<c  and  over  it  a  flannel  fhirt  or  petticoat,  open 
4C  before,  with  a  broad  band,  as  commonly 
44  ufed  ;  or  rather  a  waiftcoat  joined  to  it,  foas 
44  that  they  can  be  put  on  at  once:  this 
44  ought  rather  to  be  tyed  than  joined  before  5 
44  and,  inftead  of  two  or  more  blankets,  may 
44  be  covered  with  a  flannel  or  fuftain  gown  %. 
•4  while  the  head  is  accommodated  with  another 
44  cap,  adorned  with  as  much  finery  as  the  tire- 
44  woman  (hall  think  proper  to  beflow. 

44  In  ftiort,  the  principal  aim  in  this  point  is* 
*c  to  keep  the  child’s  head,  and  body,  neither 
44  too  tight,  nor  too  (lovenly,  too  hot  nor  too 
€C  cold ;  that  it  may  be  warm,  though  not  over- 
44  heated,  and  eafy,  though  not  too  loofe  j  that 
44  refpiration  may  be  full  and  large  %  that 
44  the  brain  may  fufter  no  compreffion and, 
44  that,  while  the  child  is  awake,  the  legs  may 
44  be  at  liberty  j  to  rejeft  all  unneceflary  rollers, 
44  crofscloths,  neck-cloths,  and  blankets  5  and 
44  to  ufe  as  few  pins  as  poffible,  and  thofe  that 
44  are  neceftary,  with  the  utmoft  caution/’ 

As  to  the  feeding  children,  Dr.  Aftruc  is  filent 
in  this  work,  with  refpeft  to  it,  further  than  by 
faying,  44  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  fuck 
44  the  breaft  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four 
44  hours  ^  but,  that  in  the  meantime,  a  little  red 
44  wine  and  fugar  fhould  be  given  them  to  fuck, 
44  in  order  to  cut  the  phlegm  which  is  in  the 
4t  ftomach.”  It  is,  neverthelefs,  the  office  of  a 
midwife,  when  no  phyfician  attends,  to  direct 
she  management  of  children,  in  the  month,  as 

well 
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well  in  regard  to  their  food,  as  other  points ; 
and,  therefore,  it  fee  ms  an  omiffion  not  to  have 
entered  into  it  more  particularly  in  this  work. 

With  relation  to  the  flight  inftrublion,  Dr. 
Aflruc  has  here  advanced,  of  giving  the  child 
fugar,  and  red  wine  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  the 
practice  is  extremely  exceptionable  *,  and  the 
reafon  he  gives  for  it- weak. 

Red  wine  and  fugar,  are  very  different  from 
the  fo ft  gentle  emulfion,  or  milk,  which  nature 
has  prepared  for  the  tender  bowels  of  the  child, 
and  its  weak  power  of  digeftion  :  and  the  wine 
being  auftere,  and  both  that  and  the  fugar 
acefcent,  they  have  much  more  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  gripings  and  confequential  convulfions, 
than  any  ialutary  effect'.  As  to  the  exigence  of 
phi  egm  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  the  imagination  of 
the  nurfes,  and  old  women,  who  fir  ft  Introduced 
this  practice :  and,  if  there  were  fucli  phlegm, 
the  notion  of  cutting  it  by  red  wine  and  fugar, 
is  equally  wide  of  any  rational  fen ti meat  of  fucli 
matters. 

The  milk  of  the  mother,  or  fame  other  wo-' 
man  delivered  about  the  fame  time,  fuppofmg 
them  healthful,  is  certainly  the  natural  food  of 
children,  and  mod  fit  and  rio-ht  for  them  :  and 
the  time  of  Differing  them  to  fuck,  both  for  the 
advantage  of  the  mother  and  child,  may,  with 
equal  reafon,  be  efteemed  to  be  that,  which  na¬ 
ture  has  militated  :  which  is,  as  foon  as  the  child 
is  difpofed  to  fuck  the  milk,  and  the  mother  is 
able  to  yield  it. 

There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which,  for 
various  reafons,  it  is  expedient  to  feed  the  child 
with  other  food.  This  fhould  certainly  be  as  near 
that  intended  by  nature  as  it  can  be  chofen :  which 
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is,  the  milk  of  fome  other  animal,  properly  cof- 
reeled,  if  it  be  faulty  in  any  quality.  Inftead  of 
adhering  to  this  road  of  nature,  the  prefuming ig- 
noranee  of  women,  and,  perhaps,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  of  phyficians  formerly,  has  introduced 
the  ufe  or  other  fu bidances  very  improper  for  the 
purpofe;  and  rendered  Drill  more  fo,  by  thepre^ 
paration.  Thefe  are  farinaceous  bodies  in  the 
form  of  four,  or  bread,  and  more  efpecially 
iugar;  which  are  given  either  mixt  with  the 
milk,  or  made  into  the  form  of  pap,  panada, 

The  dnfitnefs,  or  rather  badnefs  of  this  kind 
of  diet  for  children,  will  manifeftly  appear,  if 
we  examine  ever  fo  fuperflcially  into  the  difor- 
ders  of  children,  and  the  relative  property  of 
thefe  fubftances. 

The  mod:  frequent  diforders  of  children  are, 
gripings,  purgings,  continual  vomitings  of  their 
food,  flatulences,  aptba^  and  convulfions.  The 
obvious  caufe  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  fy  nip- 
toms  arife  from  acefcence,  or  fermentation  of 
their  food:  which  is  owing. to  the  great  abun*- 
dance  of  faccharine  juices,  or  in  other  words  fu¬ 
gar*,  to  the  previous  tendency  of  its  condition  to 
thofe  changes  •,  or  to  the  too  weak  date  of  the  di- 
geftive  power  to  fupercede  that  acefcence  or  fer¬ 
mentation,  by  the  proper  digeftive  ferment. 
That  the  acefcence  or  fermentation  of  the  food 
of  children  is  owing  to  the  prefence  of  too  much 
fugar,  or  to  that  which  is  taken,  being  in  a  date, 
tending  to  fermentation,  is  evident  on  the  con- 
federation,  that  no  other  vegetable  fubftance  but 
fugar  is  capable  of  the  acefcent  fermentation. 
It  is,  therefore,  neceffary  to  the  wholfomnefs  of 
the  diet  of  children,  that  their  food  fhould  not 
abound  more  than  milk,  in  faccharine  juice,,  or 
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what  may  produce  it  ;  and,  that  the  faccharinc 
juice  fhould  not  be  in  the  ftate,  in  which  it  is 
peculiarly  diipofed  to  fermentation.  In  (lead  of 
this  reftriclion,  flour,  or  bread,  is  added  to  the 
milk,  or  given  with  water  inftead  of  milk:  and, 
though  all  farinaceous  bodies,  either  contain 
when  taken,  or  produce  in  digeftio-.n,  more  fu- 
gar  than  is  confident  with  the  digeftive  power  of 
weaker  children,  fugar  itfelf  is  flill  added,  to 
make  a  greater  accumulation.  But  what  is  worft 
of  all,  the  compofition,  the  child  is  fed  with,  is 
moftly  kept  from  time  to  time,  of  giving  it,  in¬ 
ftead  of  being  frefh  made :  which  is,  more¬ 
over,  done  even  in  hot  weather,  or  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  warmth  of  feme  fire-,  fo  that  the  fer- 
tnentefeent  principles  begin  to  aft,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  already  in  an  incipient  Hate  of  fer¬ 
mentation;  which  leads  to  a  quick  progreffion  of 
that  action,  in  the  bowels  of  the  child. 

Experience,  as  well  as  theory,  manifefls  this 
truth  of  the  acefcence  and  fermentation  of  fuch. 
diet  in  the  bov/els  of  children;  and  of  its  being 
the  origin  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  we  fee  them  fubjedl.  Sugar,  therefore, 
though  made  at  prefent  a  conftant  part  of  it, 
fhould  be  wholly  baniihed  from  the  diet  of 
children:  and  bread  fhould  be  cautioufly  and 
fparingly  ufed  ;  and  never  kept  long  in  the 
milk,  or  water,  with  which  it  is  given;  but  added 
immediately  before  it  be  ufed.  The  kind  molt 
proper  is  fea  bifeuit  made  of  fine  Hour  ;  being 
the  lead  apt  to  ferment. 

Dr.  Smeilie,  ignorant  of  chemiffry,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  fubftan- 
ces,  and  of  the  deeper  refearches  of  phyfiology, 
refpeding  digeflion,  has  been,  very  unfortu- 
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nately,  led,  by  the  authority  of  common  ufage,  In* 
to  the  recommending  this  deftruftive  kind  of 
diet.  He  fays,  page  447,  “  The  food  ought  to 

64  be  light  and  fimple  in  quality,  refembling  as 
near  as  poffible  the  mother's  milk,  fuch  as 
thin  panada  mixt  with  cow’s  milk,  and  fweet- 

65  ened  with  fugar :  or,  iliould  the  child  be  cof- 
ct  tive,  in  (lead  of  fugar,  honey  and  manna 
ei  fho'uld  be  ufed.”  Dr.  Smellie  is  undoubtedly 
very  right  here,  in  the  notion,  that  the  diet 
fhouid  be  light,  and  that  it  fhould  refemble  as 
much  as  poffible  the  mother’s  milk.  But  is  that 
to  be  ‘efteemed  light ,  which  mod  increafes  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  food  to  the  digeftive  power  ?  Is 
adding  panada  to  cow’s  milk,  which  alone  con¬ 
tains  all  the  principles  of  the.  proper  diet  of  the 
child  5  and  much  more  nearly,  in  due  proportion, 
than  can  be  produced  by  fuch  mixtures-,  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  fimple  ?  Or,  is  the  cow’s  milk 
made  more  like  that  of  the  mother ,  by  the 
adding  fugar,  manna,  or  honey,  when  it  already, 
from  the  nature  of  the  food,  whence  it  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  contains  more  fugar  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  milk  of  women  ?  But  this  holds 
good  yet  more  flrongly  of  panada,  which  con¬ 
tains  what  produces  dill  more  faccharine  juice 
than  any  milk  ;  and  which,  when  fugar  is  added 
to  it,  recedes  greatly  from  the  nature  of  the 
mother’s  milk. 

In  another  place  of  his  work,  indeed,  he  fees 
this  matter  in  a  juder  light;  and  directs  that  me¬ 
thod  for  the  remedy  of  thefe  diforders,  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  their  prevention. 

He  there  fays,  fpeakingof  the  apthae,  Th 3 

aptha. 5  or  thrufh,  is  a  difeafe  to  which  new- 
44  born  children  are  very  fubjefr,  and  is  often 
dangerous^  when  neglefted  at  the  beginning. 

44  This 
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44  Thisdifeafe  proceeds  from  wcaknefs  and  laxity 
44  of  the  contracting  force  of  the  itomach  and 
44  inteftines  *,  by  which,  the  acefcent  food  is  not 
44  digefted  :  and  from  a  defeat  in  the  neceftarv 
44  fecretion  of  bile,  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
44  mixed.  This  prevailing  acid  in  the  print# 
44  produces  gripings,  and  loofe  green  ftools, 
44  that  weaken  the  child  more  and  more,  de- 
44  Drived  of  its  proper  nouriftiment  and  reft,  and 
64  occafions  a  fever  from  inanition  and  irritation. 
44  The  fmalleft  veftcls  at  the  mouths  of  the  ex- 
44  cretory  duds  in  the  mouth,  gullet,  ftomach, 
54  and  inteftines,  are  obftruded  and  ulcerated  in 
44  confequence  of  the  child’s  weaknefs  and  acri- 
44  monious  vomitings,  belching,  and  ftools,  and 

44  little  foul  ulcers  are  formed. 

44  Thefe  nrft  appear  in  fmall  white  fpecks  on 

45  the  lips,  mouth,  tongue,  and  at  the  funda- 
44  rnent:  they  gradually  increafe  in  thicknefs  and 
44  extent ;  adopt  a  yellow  colour,  which  in  the 
44  progrefs  of  the  diftemper  becomes  dufkifh, 
44  and  the  watery  ftools  ^called  the  watery  gripes) 
44  become  more  frequent.  The  whole  inner 
44  furface  of  the  inteftines  being  thus  ulcerated 
44  and  obftruded,  no  nouriftiment  enters  the 
44  ladeal  vefiels  *,  fo  that  the  weaknefs  and  dif- 
44  eafe  are  increafed,  the  milk  and  pap  which  are 
44  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  paftes  off  curdled  and 
44  green,  the  child  is  more  and  more  enfeebled, 
44  and  the  brown  colour  of  the  apth#  declares  a 
44  mortification,  and  death  at  hand.  Some- 
44  times,  however,  the  apth #  are  unattended  by 
44  the  w'atery  ftools  j  and  fometimes,  thefe  lait 
44  are  unaccompanied  with  the  apth a. 

44  In  order  to  prevent  this  fatal  cataftrophe,  at 
“  the  firft  appearance  of  the  ft  border,  we  ought 
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44  to  prefcribe  repeated  dofes  of  teftaceous  pow- 
44  ders  to  abfcrb  and  fweeten  the  predominant 
44  acid  in  the  ftomach,  giving  them  from  ten  to 
44  twenty  grains  in  the  pap,  twice  .or  three  times 
44  a  day  •,  and  on  every  third  night,  from  three 
44  to  five  grains  of  the  pub ;  rhei,  jalap .  e  cretd  % 
44  oily  and  anodyne  glyfters,  with  epithems  to 

43  the  ftomach,  may  alfo  be  adminiftered.  When 
46  thefe,  and  every  other  prefcription  fail,  the 
46  child,  if  not  much  weakened,  is  fometimes 

44  cured  by  a  gentle  vomit,  confiding  of  pub. 
42  ipecacuan .  gr.  i.  given  in  a  fpoonful  of  barley 
44  water,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  the 
44  interval  of  half  an  hour  between  each.  When 
44  the  child  is  much  enfeebled,  the  oleo-faccba- 

44  rur/i  cinnamcni ,  or  anifiy  mixed  with  the  pap5 

45  is  fometimes  ferviceable.  If  the  milk  is  either 
44  too  purgative,  or  binding,  the  nurfe  fliould  be 
44  changed,  or  take  proper  medicines  to  alter  its 
44  quality  ;  or,  if  the  child  has  been  brought  up 
44  by  hand,  woman’s  milk  may  be  given  on  this 
44  occafion,  together  with  weak  broths  •,  but,  if 
44  the  child  cannot  fuck,  the  milk  of  cov/s,  mares. 


3  * 

di- 


44  or  aiies,  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  room, 

44  luted  with  barley  water.33 

Dr.  Smellie  here,  very  properly,  afligns  the 
caufe  of  all  thefe  diforders  to  the  laxitv  of  the 

J 

ftomach,  the  acefcence  of  the  food,  and  the  defi- 
cience  of  bile ;  direfts  alkalies  and  fpices  for  the 
cure  ;  and  orders  the  milk  of  cows  or  affes  to  be 
givefi  with  barley  water,  omitting  fugar,  as  the 
regimen  of  diet.  But  certainly,  if  the  acefcence 
of  the  food  and  deficience  of  the  bile,  which  of 
courfe  refults  from  that  acefcence,  are  the  caufes 
ofthofe  diforders  which  are  fo  common  to  child- 
ren,  a  diet  more  ace i cent  than  the  milk  of  the 
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mother,  ought  to  be  at  all  times  ftriftly  avoided, 
as  well  as  when  the  diforders  are  produced  :  and 
that  farinaceous  fubdances,  efpecially  bread, 
and  fugar,  which  is  indeed  the  very  matter  itfelf 
in  which  the  fermenting  property  lies,  tends  to 
bring  on  the  acefcent  date  which  occafions  thefe 
diforders,  his  prohibition  of  luch  fubdances,  un¬ 
der  thofe  drcumdances,  admits,  by  the  cleared; 
inference. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  afligned  as  a 
realon,  by  the  women,  who  are  in  general  very 
tenacious  of  the  cudom  of  giving  fugar  to  chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  will  not  take  any  food  without 
i.t,  from  their  liking  to  its  flavour.  This  may 
be  fomewhat  true  of  thofe  children  who  have 
been  habituated  to  it  for  fome  time :  but  is  by 
no  means  fo  of  thofe  which  have  not :  and  even, 
in  the  cafe  of  fuch,  as  do  refufe  unfweetened 
diet,  after  they  are  grown  fond  of  fugar,  a  little 
hunger  will  overpower  their  nicety  :  and,  if 
they  be  in  health,  they  will  eat  before  there  is 
any  danger  of  their  being  darved.  The  quan¬ 
tity  they  would  take  of  unfweetened  food  would 
be  lefs  atfird;  but  that  would  produce  no  mif- 
chief :  for  the  excefs  in  Teeding,  in  the  cafe  of 
children,  that  are  well,  lies  on  the  other  fide,  in 
the  common  management;  and  occafions  the 
difpofmg  of  more  of  the  food  upwards,  than 
they  actually  diged,  or  apply  to  their  nutrition  : 
befides  the  injury  done  by  the  overload  to  the 
digedive  fyftem;  which  is,  in  part,  frequently 
the  caufe  of  the  diforders  we  have  been  fpeak- 
jng  of. 

The  moft  expedient  management  of  children 
as  to  diet,  therefore,  is  to  give  them  cow’s  milk, 
^hat  has  flood  fome  moderate  time ;  that  is,  an 
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hour  or  two  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the 
cow,  diluted  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  foft  wa¬ 
ter*,.  or  frefli  made  barley  water,  according  to  the 
richnefs-  of  the  milk,  or  the  facility  with  which 
the  child  digefts  it.  Or,  if  it  be  infilled  on  to 
give  bread,  it  Ihoufd  be  added  to  the  milk,  at 
the  time  it  is  given,  and  not  kept  mixt  with 
it.  If  under  this  regimen, *  there  appear  any 
Ids  degree  of  the  diford ers  above  enumerated, 
broth  Hi  op  Id  be  given,  at  intervals,  as  well  as 
the  milk.  The  broth  ihould  be  freed  from  all 
fat;  and  a  little  cinnamon,  or  mace  boiled  in  ity 
fo  as  to  impart  a  (light  flavour.  Where  ace (ce nee 
prevails  more  powerfully,  and  the  prelent  fymp- 
torns  require  relief,  the  magmfia  alba  may  be 
ilfed :  which  is  preferable  to  chalk:  and  a  very 
fmall  proportion  of  caraway  feed,  powdered  and 
mixt  with  themilk,  maybe  given,  if  the  child  will 


take  it.  The  ufe  of  a  fmall  dole  of  diacodium  is 


alfo  fometimes  neceflfary,  where  the  gripings  are 
very  intolerable  to  the  child,  or  bring  on  con- 
vulfions.  But  the  more  frequent  ufe  of  opiates 
to  hill  the  pain  in  the  bowels,  in  (lead  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  cattle  of  it,  as  is  much  too  commonly 
pradtifed  by  nurfes,  is  very  condemnable:  tend¬ 
ing  to  weaken  the  vital  powers  of  the  child ;  and 
augment,  in  a  more  irremediable  manner,  the 
caule  of  the  difeafed  hate. 


v 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  conduEl  to  he  obferved ,  when  jhe  placenta* 
and  membranes ,  or  any  part  of  thm ,  remain  af¬ 
ter  the  delivery  of  the  child . 

THE  proper  obftetricarian  conduft,  with  re- 
ipecl  to  the  delivery  of  the  placenta ,  has  much 
divided  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  have  con¬ 
cerned  themfelves  with  this  fubjeft.  Some  few 
formerly,  and  others  again  lately,  have  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  coming  awa y  of  the  placenta 
jhould  be  in tirely  left  to  nature,  unlefs  in  very- 
extraordinary  cafes.  The  far  greater  number, 
on  the  other  hand,  and,  among  them,  mod  of 
the  lateft  writers,  as  Exton,  Smellie,  and  Ro- 
derer,  direft  the  delivery  of  it,  by  means  of  art 
if  it  do  not  come  forth  with,  or  quickly  after 
the  child:  and,  indeed,  this  notion  has  prevailed 
fo  much  among  practitioners,  at  leaft,  till  with¬ 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  that  it  was  thought  an  un¬ 
pardonable  n  eg  left,  or  a  proof  of  contemptible 
want  of  fkill,  for  the  midwife,  or  accoucheur , 
not  to  thoroughly  cleanfe  the  womby  as  it  was 
called,  before  the  delivered  woman  was  left  by 
them.  Dr.  Aftruc  has  acquiefced  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  notions,  and  praftice,  as  to  this  point ;  and 
has  advifed  the  conftant  delivery  of  the  placenta , 
by  art,  where  it  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufiy  : 
fupporting  the  propriety  of  doing  it,  by  the 
fame  vulgar  reafons,  that  have  been  in  general 
alledged  for  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  prevalence  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  necciTity  of  the  violent  delivery  of 

immedi¬ 
ately 


this  placenta. 


where 


nature 


does  not 


ately  expel  it,  the  practice  is  a  very  bad  one: 
and  has,  perhaps,  been  productive  of  more  mil- 
chief  to  the  women  on  whom  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery  has  been  exercifed,  than  has  been  occa- 
fioned  by  all  the  other  errors  of  practitioners, 
or,  indeed,  natural  accidents  taken  together. 
That  this  muft  have  been  the  cafe,  may  be 
fliewn,  as  well  from  the  confequences  of  fuch  a 
condudf)  dedocible  from  an  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  parts,  and  the  diforders  to  which 
''they  are  liable,  relatively  to  fuch  violence,  as 
from  the  error  and  faloty  of  the  reafons,  and 
reipeCtive  fuppofition  of  faCts,  which  have  ori¬ 
ginal  ly  led  to  its  introduction,  or  been  urged  in 
j unification  of  the  perfeverance  in  it.  Thefe 
errors,  and  wrong  belief  of  facts,  took  their  rife 
in  former  times,  from  inaccurate  obfervations, 
not  diftinguifeing  matters  of  a  very  different  na¬ 
ture  from  each  other:  on  the  fitbfequent  con- 
fufion  of  caufes  :  and  on  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  firuCture  of  the  relative  parts,  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  mode  in  which  they  performed  their  of¬ 
fices  j  and  the  confequential  obtrufion  of  fpe- 
cious,  though  falfe  hypotbefes ,  with  refpeCt  to 
them.  More  clofe  and  judicious  inveftigations 
of  the  true  conformation  and  ufe  of  thefe  parts, 
elucidated  by  injections  more  fkilfully  ma¬ 
naged,  have,  however,  now  manifefted  the  er¬ 
ror  of  the  fpecnlative  parts  of ,  thefe  former  no¬ 
tions  $  and  confequently  ettabliOied  a  certainty, 
that  the  practical  concludons,  drawn  from  them, 
muff  be  wrong. 

On  that  foundation,  have  been  various  reafons 
advanced,  by  writers,  in  favour  of  the  conftant 
delivery  of  the  placenta ,  by  means  of  art,  where 
it  does  not  immediately  come  away  of  itfelf: 
gad,  if  the  facts  on  which  they  were  built  had 


I 
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been  true,  they  would  have  been  very  valid. 
Thefe  are  the  principal  of  them  :  which*  I  fhall, 
in  their  order,  ftate,  and  refute. 

That  the  placenta,  if  it  do  not  come  away 
with,  or  foon  after  the  child,  is  fubjed  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  uterus  ;  and  will  frequently  not 
come  away  at  all,  or  till  it  has  produced  fome 
bad  diforder. 

That  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  •placenta , 
or  membranes,  remaining  thus  in  the  uterus , 
the  following  ill  confequences  will  be  the  refult. 

An  haemorrhage  will  enfue;  becaufe,  the 
vefTels  of  the  umbilical  cord,  communicating 
with  thofe  of  the  uterus ,  fo  long  as  any  adhefion. 
of  one  to  the  other  continues,  a  difcharge  of 
that  blood,  which,  during  the  union  of  the 
child  with  the  placenta ,  would  pafs  to  it,  will  be 
made  from  the  end  of  the  cord  ;  or  the  part  of 
the  placenta ,  where  the  cord  has  been  divided 
from  it,  in  cafe  it  be  torn  off*  as  frequently  hap¬ 


pens. 

•4. 

The  placenta  itfelf  will  putrefy,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  own  putrefaction  kill  the  woman  ; 
or,  at  lea  ft,  bring  on  putrid  fevers,  ulcers  in  the 
uterus ,  &c. 


Or,  otherwife,  that  the  placenta  maintaining 
its  adhefion  to  the  uterus ,  will  not  putrefy;  but, 
preferving  its  vital  union  with  it,  will  continue 
to  grow,  even  till  it  attain  a  great  magnitude, 
and  thus  become  a  mole. 

That  if  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  be  not 
immediately  performed,  it  will  be  foon  rendered 
impracticable,  by  the  reiterative  contraction  of 
the  uterus ,  which  will  clofe  the  orifice  and  ca¬ 
vity,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  ad  mi  (Iron  of  the  hand 
for  that  puroofe.  This,  in  the  manner  it  is 
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Hated  by  Dr.  Aftruc,  is  a  reafon,  again  ft  any 
delay  at  all,  that  can  be  avoided.  As  he  deem¬ 
ed  it  neceffary,  where  fuch  delay  is  unavoidable, 
to  keep,  for  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  lon¬ 
ger,  the  hand  in  the  uterus ,  to  prevent  its  do¬ 
ling. 

Thefe  are  the  reafon  s,  which  have  been  given, 
why  the  constant  delivery  of  the  placenta  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  advantage  or  fecurity  to  the  wo¬ 
man  ;  but  there  is  another,  which  has  been 
urged  as  a  jufti6c.ation  of  it,  that  relates  to  the 
in  re  re  ft  of  the  practitioners  ;  which  is,  the  dan - 
i  ger  of  injuring  their  reputation,  if  bad  confe- 
quences,  even  from  any  other  caufe ,  follow  the 
omifiion  of  it. 

Dr.  Aftruc  himfelf  has  fallen  into  the  fame 
miftaken  notions  as  are  here  enumerated,  and 
peremptorily  diredls  the  delivery  of  th t  placenta 
in  more  than  one  part  of  this  work;  though 
without  enumerating,  in  the  fame  places,  the  fe- 
veral  reafon s.  But  fome  of  them  particularly, 
as  we  have  above  mentioned,  what  regards  the 
.conversion  of  th z  placenta  into  a  mole,  may  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  it:  and  mod  of  the  reft, 
in  his  Treat  if  eon  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  in  {peak¬ 
ing  of  the  origin  of  the  d  borders  of  the  uterus . 

He  is,  as  we  have  above  mentioned,  coun¬ 
tenanced  in  this,  by  moft  other,  as  well  later  as 
former  writers ;  who  impute  the  fame  ill  confe* 
quence  to  the  retention  of  the  placenta:  and 
Dr.  Exton,  one  of  the  lateft  Britiih  writers  on 
this  fubjedt,  roundly  fays  :  “  The  infant  being 
born  *,  the  placenta ,  or  after-birth,  being  now 
45  quite  ufelefs,  muft  alfo  be  brought  away  ; 
u  otherwiie,  by  putrefying ,  it  will  occafion  the 
44  death  of  the  mother  T 
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The  reafons  on  which  this  miftaken  notion, 
of  the  necedity  of  delivering  the  'placenta  is  foun¬ 
ded  being  thus  dated,  I  will  examine  them  in  the 
light  which  will  bed  fhow,  they  have  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  truth,  or  nature:  and,  I  will  afterwards 
'endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  not,  from 
thefe  arguments  of  a  negative  kind  only,  but 
from  the  cleared  principles  affording  pofitive 
conclufions  againd  it,  this  practice  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

The  fir  ft  reafon,  C5  that  if  the  placenta  do  not 
<c  come  away  with,  or  foon  after  the  child,  it  is 
cc  fubjedt  to  be  retained  in  the  uterus  till  it  pro- 
tc  duce  fome  bad  confequence,”  is  a  groundlefs 
fnppofition.  Nature  has  indituted  a  proper 
caufe  for  the  feparation  of  the  placenta  from  the 
uterus  in  the  ripe  date  of  pregnancy,  on  the 
fame  principle,  as  the  dones,  or  other  kind  of 
feeds,  feparate  by  maturity  from  the  pulpous 
part  of  fruit,  when  it  is  fit,  according  to  the  re- 
fpeCtive  generative  oeconomy,  they  fhould  be 
died.  This  maturity  is  not,  indeed,  always 
perfected,  with  relation  to  the  uterus ,  before 
labour*,  which,  from  many  caufes,  efpeciallyas 
to  women  in  the  date  of  civilized  life,  is  pre¬ 
maturely  brought  on.  But  it  will,  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  happen  in  the  due  order  of  nature  fhortly 
after  the  birth :  and  the  uterus ,  being  then  freed 
from  the  volume  of  the  child,  which  kept  it  in 
a. date  of  didenfion,  contracting  on  that  account, 
in  a  very  great  degree  will  affift  this  other  prior 
caufe  of  feparation  :  and  overcome  the  adhefion : 
to  which  effect,  the  evacuation  of  the  blood 
contained  in  the  placenta ,  if  the  umbilical  cord 
be  cut,  and  it  be  differed  to  Eow  out,  will  alfo 
contribute*  The  placenta  being  thus  fet  loofe 
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In  the  uterus ,  efforts  will,  on  the  fame  inftindKvcf 
principle,  as  in  all  other  fimilar  circumflances,  bo 
brought  on  for  its  expulfion.  Obfervations 
■would  evince  the  almofl  conftant  fpontaneous  de¬ 
livery  of  th e placenta,  and  membranes,  or  any 
remaining  parts  of  them,  within  a  fhort  time 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  that  very  few 
opportunities  are  fuffered  to  prefen t-  themfelves* 
from  the  almofl  univerfal  interference  of  art  to 
accelerate  it :  and  this  has  been  one  great  caufc 
of  the  eftablifhment  and  long  continuation  of 
the  general  error  of  opinion  in  this  point,  which 
almofl  all  the  modern  authors,  except  Ruyfch, 
have  mentioned.  Dr.  Smellie,  indeed,  though 
he  did  not  make  a  proper  ufe,  as  we  fhail  [hew 
belpw,  of  that  knowledge,  was  fo  well  aware  of 
this  truth,  that,  in  fpeaking  of  it  occafionally,  he 
ufes  this  expreffion  *,  cc  becaufe  it  is  pojfible  that 
4C  the  placenta^  fliould  be  fometimes,  though 
41  feldom ,  retained  feveral  days/*  The  expref¬ 
fion  is  not  very  accurate*,  but  it  certainly  im¬ 
plies,  that  th z  placenta  will  almoft  always  come 
away  of  itfelf;  as  there  is  only  a  pofibtliiy,  of 
Its  being  fometimes ,  though  very  feldom ,  re¬ 
tained  feveral  days :  and,  he  further  obfervcs, 
46  that  feme  of  the  antients  did  not  believe, 
<c  that  any  danger  happened  on  this  account, 

in  labours,  oftner  than  once  in  a  thoufand 
4t  times.59 

In  demonftrating  the  error  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  placenta ,  will  not  in  alraoit  every  ih- 
ftance  corne  away  of  itfelf  in  a  few  hours  ;  or  in 
fome  very  extraordinary  cafes,  at  furtheft  in  a 
few  days  ;  we  deftroy  all  the  reafon  for  a  for¬ 
cible  delivery,  grounded  on  the  fuppofed  con¬ 
fluences  of  a  retention  of  it  t  and  therefore* 
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by  due  inference,  this  includes  a  refutation  of 
all  the  other  reafons  above  enumerated./  Bus 
we  (hall,  moreover,  further  fhew,  that  the  very 
fuppofition  of  thofe  confequences  following, 
even  admitting  the  placenta  or  part  of  it  were  to 
remain  in  the  uterus ,  either  adhering,  or  fepa- 
rated,  is  equally  erroneous  with  the  opinion  as 
to  the  retention  kfelf.  Nor  are  there  any  other 
bad  confequences,  except  in  the  inftance  of 
floodings,  which  refill t  from  a  detention  of  the 
placenta:  as  it  would  foon,  in  a! molt  all  cafes 
putrefy,  and  come  away  in  time  :  the  effects  of 
which,  to  the  woman,  would  be  rather  incom¬ 
modious  than  dangerous.  And  in  thofe  very  few 
cafes,  where  it  does  not  come  away,  nor  putrefy, 
forcible  delivery  is  more  than  in  any,  improper; 
as  we  fhail  fee  particularly  below. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  fuppofed  ill  confequences 
above  mentioned,  attending  a  detention  of  the 
placenta ,  is,  that  an  haemorrhage  would  he  pro¬ 
duced  from  it ,  on  the  prefumption ,  that  there  is  a 
communication  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  into  thofe 
\ vejfels ,  which  are  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vein 
and  arteries.  But  that  the  fuppofition  of  an 
haemorrhage  from  this  caufe  is  erroneous,  we 
have  before  evinced;  in  fhewing,  there  is  no 
fuch  communication:  and  that,  if  the  end  of 
the  part  of  the  cord  which  remains  conjoined 
to  the  placenta  was  left  untied,  in  any  flare, 
there  would  be  no  effufion,  further  than  of  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  before  received  from  the 
child,  which  happened  to  he  in  the  umbilical 
veffels  at  the  time  of  the  cord’s  being  cut. 
There  is,  indeed,  another  reafon  why  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta  does,  in  feme  particular 
cafes,  promote  an  uterine  haemorrhage  after  the 

birth 
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birth  of  the  child  :  and  which,  when  it  is  in  £ 
great  degree,  conflitutes  almoft  the  onty  cafe, 
where  the  forcible  delivery  is  proper,  as  wefhall 
fee  below.  This  is  the  preventing  the  more 
perfect  contraction  of  the  uterus ,  and  confe- 
quential  clofing  of  the  orifices  of  its  veffels, 
which  were  divided  in  the  reparation  of  the  pla¬ 
centa  from  it,  as  far  as  the  reparation  has  gone. 
But  fuch  an  haemorrhage  rarely  continues  long, 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  in  a  natural  labour, 
in  any  manner  that  renders  extraordinary  mea- 
fures  neceffary  to  remedy  it.  For  the  cefTation 
of  the  efforts,  and  that  great  degree  of  reitera¬ 
tive  contraction,  which  the  uterus  does  undergo* 
even  while  the  placenta  remains  in  it,  with  the 
effeCt  of  the  general  gradual  contraction,  which 
all  divided  blood  veffels  have  in  common  from 
their  own  natural  difpofition,  arefufficient  to  re¬ 
duce  the  effufion  to  fuch  limits,  as  infures  the 
fafety  of  the  patient  from  any  dangerous  excels 
of  the  difeharge.  In  the  cafe  of  ccnfiderable 
lacerations  of  the  uterus  in  the  labour,  or  where 
there  is  a  fchirrous  or  carcinomatous  Pate  of  the 
uterus ,  as  is  fometimes  found,  the  hoemorrhage 
will  obitinately  continue  ;  and  the  prefence  of 
the  placenta  may  impede  its  ceffation  :  but  in 
thefe  cafes,  there  are  frequently  preternatural 
adhefionsof  th  zpldcenta,  ox  chorion,  and  great  care 
mud  be  taken  to  didinguifh  them  ;  or  the  cafe 
will  be  fatally  aggravated,  indcad  of  relieved,  by 
the  delivery.  The  fecond  of  the  fuppofed  ill  con* 
fequences  from  the  retention  of  the  placenta  is, 
that,  if  the  whole ,  or  any  part  be  left  in  the  ute¬ 
rus,  it  will  putrefy ,  and  deftroy  the  woman.  That 
it  will  mod  generally  putrefy,  if  it  be  not  forced 
away  by  delivery,  but  left  in  the  uterus,  mud  be 

allowed  * 
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allowed ;  but  that  any  dangerous  confequencc 
will  thence  enfue,  may,  as  above  afTerted,  be 
well  denied.  The  putrefaction,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  of  any  redundant  body,  that  fhould  be 
thrown  off,  is  a  neceffary  (lep  of  the  general 
procefs,  by  which  nature  performs  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  fuch  parts  as  no  longer  continue  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  vital fyftem,  but  would  be  offenfive 
to  it,  from  the  others  which  do.  And,  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  particularly  effectual  to  that  end ; 
becaufe,  a  flight  degree  of  putrefactive  change 
will  loofen  the  placenta  from  the  uterus  \  and 
alfo  divide  the  different  lobes  of  it  from  each 
other :  fo  as  by  this  means  to  facilitate  their 
mV  through  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ;  which  will 
then  as  eafily  and  certainly  happen,  as  that  of 
the  clots  of  blood  frequently  formed  in  the 
menjes :  and  from  the  fame  extrufive  power  iri 
the  uterus ,  exerted  on  the  irritation  of  anv  fo- 
reign  body.  That  this  putrefaction,  in  the  de¬ 
gree  fufficient  to  caufe  the  difcharge  of  th t  pla^ 
centa ,  with  few  and  fmall,  or  even  with  no  fen- 
fible  efforts,  or  labour  pains,  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  without  the  lead  inconvenience  to  the  wo¬ 
man  ; — that,  in  others,  from  a  longer  continu¬ 
ance,  it  only  incommodes  them  with  the  difguft 
of  a  foetid  difcharge,- — or,  at  mod,  that  in  fome* 
very  few  instances  it  brings  on  feverifh,  or  other 
diforders  not  fatal  ^  is  evinced  from  pbfervations 
of  indifputable  authority.  But,  where  are  the 
inftances,  well  attefted,  of  the  putrefaClion  of 
the  placenta  occafioning  the  death  of  the  mother? 
On  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  of  fuch 
cafes,  I  find  none  fuch :  and,  though  I  make 
no  doubt,  but  that  the  death  of  the  woman 
may,  in  fome  inftances,  have  attended  the  pu- 
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trefadion  of  a  retained  placenta  \  and  that  fome 
accounts  of  fuch  may  have  been  found  *,  yet  it 
may  be  reafonably  imputed  in  all  thole  cafes  to 
concurrent  caufes  :  as  fuch  a  retention  does  not 
happen,  but  where  there  is  fome  considerable 
deleft,  or  diforder  in  the  habit,  preventing  the 
natural  ceconomical  procefs  of  parturition.  The 
chance  of  a  putrefadion  of  the  placenta  is,  there¬ 
fore,  fo  little,  as  it  fo  rarely  remains  in  the  ute- 
niSy  even  where  the  expulfion  is  wholly  left  to 
nature,  a  fufficient  time  to  admit  of  it ;  and  the 
danger  from  a  putrefadion  likewife,  fo  little, 
even  where  fuch  may  happen,  that  it  does 
not  in  any  manner  counterbalance  thole  inconve- 
niencies,  and  hazards  which  refulting,  on  many 
principles,  from  the  forcible  delivery:  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  as  any  reafon  for 
a  conftant  pradice  of  it. 

The  third  reafon  alledged  in  favour  of  the 
inftantaneous  delivery  of  the  placenta ;  that,  when 
it  is  long  detained ,  it  may  fome  times  not  putrefy ;  but% 
if  it  adhere  to  the  uterus,  will  continue  to  groWy 
even  to  a  great  magnitude  ;  and  will  become  a  mole  % 
is  already  anfwered  by  a  denial  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  growth  of  the  placenta ,  and  confequen- 
tial  formation  of  moles,  in  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations,  on  the  nature  and  produdion  of 
moles  in  general.  In  thofe  obfervations,  juft 
reafons  are  advanced  for  rejeding  fuch  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  caufe  of  thofe  uterine  fuhftances 
which  have  been  called  moles:  and,  whoever 
will  examine  the  writers,  who  have  given  any 
faithful  account  of  the  fuppofed  moles  of  con- 
fiderable  magnitude,  will  find  them  either  to  be 
affignable  to  polypous,  farcomatous,  carcino¬ 
matous,  or  other  excrefcences  of  the  uterus  it- 
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jfelf  ;  or  to  coalefcences  ocelots  of  grnmous  blood, 
or  of  thofe  concreted  reparations  of  blood  that 
are  called  the  fibrous  parts  of  it ;  which  lad 
are  fometimes  compreft  into  a  round  form,  and 
firm  confidence,  much  refembling  conceptions 
in  their  figure :  and  not  feldom  formed  round 
real  abortive  conceptions,  of  which,  they  con- 
fequentlv  increafe  greatly  the  apparent  fize.  As 
thisreafon,  for  the  forcible  delivery  of  th e placenta 
in  all  cafes,  taken  from  the  fuppofition  of  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  moles  being  produced  from  the  detention 
of  it,  is,  therefore,  founded  on  a  falfe  faff,  it  can¬ 
not  be  admitted  to  have  any  validity„ 

The  lad  reafon,  and  which  Dr.  Aiiruc  urges 
in  particular,  as  an  argument  for  a  quick  deli¬ 
very  of  xht placenta  in  allcircumftances,is,  that  the 
uterus  contracting,  there  is,  as  he  fays,  “  rea- 
“  Ion  to  fear,  that  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  con- 
4C  tradting  in  proportion,  may  clofe  up  all  the 
*c  entrance  into  the  uterus”  And  he  feems  to 
imagine,  this  will  very  loon  happen  :  for  he  fur¬ 
ther  fays,  <£  that  this  inconvenience  may  never-’ 
<c  thelefs  be  prevented,  by  holding,  for  a  quar- 
cc  ter  of  an  hour,  the  hand  in  the  orifice,  to  keep 
44  it  open.”  But  the  notion  of  fuch  a  quick 
contraction  of  the  uterus ,  is  wholly  a  miftake  in 
point  of  fadt :  for  though  fpafmodic  contradti- 
ons  do  fometimes  happen,  not  only  in  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus,  as  he  himfelf  has  mentioned, 
but  alfo  in  various  parts  of  the  length  of  the 
uterine  cavity;  yet  that  natural  permanent  con- 
tradtion  of  the  uterus ,  which  is  reiterative  of  its 
unimpregnate  date,  does  not  quickly  come  on 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  admit  the  hand  to  pafs 
into  the  uterus.  For,  as  Dr,  Smellie  rightly  ob- 
ferves,  64  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  as  eafdy  di- 
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“  lated  Tome  hours  after  delivery  as  at  any  other 
46  time,55  and  as  he  fays  in  another  place  the 
s;  uterus  will  notclofe  fo,  but  that  the  hand  may 
be  introduced  fome  hours  afterwards  with  e- 
44  qnal,  and  fomttimes  with  lefs  inconvenien- 
*c  ce,  and  hazard,  on  account  of  a  flight  degree 
46  of  inflammation,  or  fpafmodic  contra&ion.5’ 
He  might,  indeed,  have  gone  much  further : 
for,  not  only  the  next  day,  but  even  after  a  longer 
time,  when  th z  placenta  is  retained,  the  hand  may 
be  introduced,  in  particular  fubjects,  without 
any  extraordinary  forcible  dilatation  ;  as  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  observations  fhew.  In  fome  cafes, 
moreover,  where  efforts  are  afterwards,  at  a 
diftance  of  time,  fpontaneoufly  made  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  placenta ,  this  may  be  done  with 
more  eafe  than  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  child.  This  fear  of  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus ,  preventing  the  coming  away,  or  the  tak¬ 
ing  away  by  manual  operation,  the  placenta , 
fome  time  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  is  not, 
therefore,  a  juft  reafon  againft  giving  time  to 
nature  to  do  her  own  bufinefs.  Since  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  in  moft  cafes,  where  fhe  delays  It, 
fhe  will  neverthelefs  perform  it  in  the  end;  and, 
if  it  were  not  proper  on  other  accounts  to  give 
a  longer  (pace,  there  would  yet  be  no  reafon  of 
this  kind,  for  not  waiting  a  few  hours  ;  as  the 
afflftance  may  be  equally  well  adminiftered  then. 
The  expedient  propofed  by  Dr.  Aftruc,  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  hand  within  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  to 
prevent  its  clofmg,  appears,  therefore,  on  the 
fame  account,  wholly  unneceffary  ^  and  it  is  not 
only  needlefs,  but  likewife  improper,  on  other 
accounts.  Such  a  continuance  of  diftenfion  and 
irritation,  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus ,  naturally 

very 
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very  fenfible  and  tender,  and  rendered  more  fo 
from  fome  degree  of  inflammation,  which  the 
violent  dilatation  and  fridlion  by  the  child  in 
the  labour,  mu  ft  have  occafioned,  cannot  fail 
to  be  very  troublefome  and  painful,  in  all  cafes 
to  the  woman  ;  and,  in  fome,  would  bring  on 
nervous  and  fpafmodic  affections  of  a  very  in¬ 
jurious  kind.  Moreover,  inftead  of  giving  that 
interval  of  repofe  before  the  delivery  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  and  opportunity  for  the  uterus  to  con¬ 
tract,  which  are  propofed  by  him  to  be  thence 
gained,  it  would  have  the  oppofite  effeCt.  For 
fuch  a  continued  ftate  of  pain  and  irritation 
would  both  prevent  the  eafe,  and  reft  of  the 
woman ;  that  can  not  take  place,  till  there  be 
a  ceffation  of  the  pains  and  efforts  ;  which  would 
often  be  kept  up  by  this  irritation. 

I  have,  above,  mentioned  an  additional  reafon, 
to  thofe  which  Dr.  Aftruc  has  given,  why  the 
■ placenta  fhould  be  always  delivered  before  the 
woman  be  left.  It  is  not  founded  on  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  patient,  but  on  an  attention  to  the 
intereft  and  reputation  of  the  operator :  and  will, 
when  examined,  1  am  afraid,  ftand  on  as  bad  a 
footing  as  to  morality,  as  the  others  before  dif- 
cuffed  do,  as  to  phyflolpgy.  One  could  fcarcel y 
believe,  that  a  conformity  to  an  acknowledged 
prejudice  and  error,  attended  with  trouble, 
pain,  and  great  rifque  to  the  patient,  could  ever 
be  taught,  as  a  neceffary  part  of  the  office  of 
the  profeflbrs  of  any  branch  of  the  medical  art : 
yet,  this  abfolutely  is  the  cafe*,  as  appears  in 
the  particular  in  queftion,  from  Dr.  Smellie’s 
own  words.  He  fays  in  one  place  :  46  For  the 
*6  moft  part,  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  mi- 
mites,  more  or  lefs,  the  placenta  will  come 
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**  away  of  itfelf:  and  though  fome  portion  of 
it,  or  of  the  membranes  be  left  in  the  uterus , 
44  provided  no  great  flooding  enfues,  it  is  com- 
cc  monly  difcharged  in  a  day  or  two,  without 
*5  detriment  to  the  woman.  But  at  any  rate ,  if 
poflible ,  all  the  fecundines  ought  to  be  ex- 
44  trailed  at  once,  before  you  leave  your  patient, 
42  in  order  to  avoid  reflexions™  He  afterwards 
fays  again,  below,  that  the  delivery  of  the  pla¬ 
centa  fhould  not  be  delayed  too  long,  42  becaufe 
f  ‘  it  is  poflible,  that  the  placenta  (hould  be  feme- 
44  times,  though  feldom,  retained  feveral  days, 
44  For  if  the  uterus  fhould  be  inflamed  from  any 
44  accident ;  and  the  woman  be  loft,  the  operator 
44  will  be  blamed  for  leaving  the  after-birth  be- 
hind  o’5  After  flaring  here,  that  the  placenta  will 
pome  away  of  itfelf,  for  the  mod  part,  in  a  fhort 
time  •,  and  that,  though  fome  portion  of  it,  or  of 
the  membranes  be  left  in  the  uterus ,  they  will,  un- 
lefs  a  great  flooding  enfue,  be  commonly  dif¬ 
charged  in  a  day  or  two,  without  any  detriment  to 
the  woman :  after  making  it  only  a  poflibility ,  fuch 
as  feldom  can  take  place,  that  the  uterus  fhould 
be  retained  feveral  days  after  flaring  two  ob¬ 
servations,  inferred  in  cafes i. and \\ .  vol.  ii.  in  which 
he  relates,  that  he  deftroyed  one  woman,  where 
there  was  a  preternatural  adhefion  of  th z  placenta, 
and  faved  another,  by  forbearing  it  on  the  (core 
of  that  warning and  after  fupporting  thefe,  by 
other  quoted  cafes  of  fatal  confequences,  from 
the  improper  delivery  of  the  placenta :  he  ftili 
fays,  44  that,  at  any  rate,  if  poflible,  all  the 
44  fecundines  ought  to  be  extracted  at  once,  be- 
44  fore  you  leave  your  patient,  in  order  to  avoid 
24  refleXion  ™  44  For,”  as  below,  he  further  adds, 
ff  if  the  uterus  be  inflamed ,  from  any  accident  \  and 
the  woman  be  loft,  the  operator  will  be 
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£€  blamed  for  leaving  the  after-birth  behind.55’ 
This  is  the  dodlrine  he  inculcates,  to  his  pupils 
and  readers,  with  refpedl  to  their  conduct,  as  to 
delivering  the  placenta  *,  in  which,  he  appears  to* 
be  wholly  determined  by  a  fuppofed  expedience 
of  lubmitting  to  vulgar  prejudice  from  motives 
of  intereft.  But,  furely,  it  would  be  both  more 
fair  and  honourable  to  ftrive  to  overcome  this 
prejudice,  by  advifiqg  a  general  combination, 
to  a£l  openly  and  profefledly  contrary  to  it,  and 
to  fhew  thence,  by  the  confequence,  the  right- 
nefs  of  fuch  a  conduct ;  than  by  giving  way,  and 
conforming  to  it,  to  countenance  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  it,  out  of  an  effeminate,  chimerical,  timi¬ 
dity  of  being  cenfured  by  fome  ignorant  ill- 
defigning  midwife.  Is  character  peculiarly,  in 
this  profeffion,  to  be  fupported  only  by  art  ? 
And,  does  reputation  in  it  depend  fo  much 
on  an  implicit  fubjeflion ,  to  the  abfurd  opinions 
of  the  vulgar  j  that  to  avoid  reflexions,  an  ac¬ 
coucheur  mud  do  confcioufly  wrong  ?  Suchrea- 
fons  ought  never  to  be  advanced  by  a  teacher  of 
the  medical  art :  for,  they  would,  if  admitted 
to  be  right,  cover,  or  glofs  over  every  degree  of 
mean  artifice  and  low  defign.  For  where  (bail 
we  ftrike  a  line,  if  we  lay  down,  that  regard  to 
reputation,  and  fear  of  unmerited  cenfure,  and 
not  a  ilrict  regard  to  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the 
patient;  are  to  be  moral  motives  in  medical 
pradtice?  Certainly,  eftablifhing  fuch  a  maxim  is 
the  recommending  an  illaudablc  proftitution  of 
the  profeffion.  I  am  forty  to  fay,  that  though  I 
think  Dr.  Smellie  was  a  good  man,  and  fuperior 
to  any  writer  before  him  on  the  fubjedt  of  mid¬ 
wifery,  this  is  not  the  only  paffage  in  his  work, 
in  which  fuch  a  regard  to  the  craft  of  it  is  re- 
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Commended,  as  is  not  very  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
pf  a  liberal  profeflion.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  however,  that  all  fuch  fentiments  fhould 
not  be  exploded  by  the  practitioners  of  an  art, 
which,  with  refpeft  to  the  male  office  in  it,  re¬ 
quires  liberal  and  learned  qualifications :  and, 
that  they  fhould  not  ftrenuoufly  think,  the  credit 
pf  it  ought  to  be  fupported,  by  purfuing  the 
dilates  of  probity,  humanity,  and  a  manly 
adherence  to  the  juft  methods  of  pra&ice,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  concealments  and  accommodations 
to  popular  prejudice,  folly,  infatuation,  and  the 
cabal  of  old  women  :  and  the  more,  becaufe 
this  branch,  which  ought  to  be  honourable,  as 
well  from  its  high  utility,  as  the  requifite  ta¬ 
lents,  has  always  lain  under  a  contempt,  not 
due  to  itfelf,  however  it  may  be  to  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  illiberality,  and  meannefs  of  many  of  its 
profeflbrs :  who  feem  in  the  moft  literal  man¬ 
ner,  to  have  driven  to  keep  up  to  their  old 
Englifh  name  of  men- midwives. 

We  have  thus  feen,  how  erroneous,  and 
weak,  the  fuppofitions  are,  which  have  been 
alledged  for  authorizing  the  practice  of  the  con- 
ftant  forcible  delivery  of  the  placenta,  when  it 
does  not,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  come  away  of 
Itfelf :  and  we  will  now  difplay  what  the  pod- 
tive  reafons  are,  why  it  fhould  never  be  done, 
but  in  cafes  of  drift  neceffity.  But,  as  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  there  is  fuch  a  neceffity  for  it, 
in  fome  particular  cafes,  though  they  are  few, 
It  will  be  previoufly  proper,  in  order  to  the 
comprehenfion  of  the  full  fcope,  and  force  of 
thefe  reafons,  to  date  more  particularly  from 
What  citcumftances  this  neceffity  may  arife.  The 
forcible  delivery  of  the  placenta ,  as  has  been  be- 
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fore  obfcrved,  principally  becomes  neceffary,  in 
thofe  few  inftances  where  it  is  fo,  from  the  effect, 
its  continuance  in  the  uterus  may  have  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fupport,  or  augmentation  of  a  dange¬ 
rous  uterine  haemorrhage,  in  general,  flood¬ 
ings,  even  though  confiderable  during  the  la¬ 
bour,  will  ceafe  in  a  moderate  time  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  ;  notwithftanding  the  -placenta , 
and  membranes,  or  any  part  of  them  remain 
behind:  the  contraction,  which  the  uterus  is 
even  then  capable  of,  and  the  cefiation  of  the 
efforts,  being  fufficient  for  that  effedh  It  does, 
neverthelefs,  in  fome  few  cafes  happen,  from 
laceration,  or  difeaie  of  the  uterus ,  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  more  obftinate ;  and  will  not  be 
checked,  by  any  means,  without  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  contradlion  of  the  uterus ,  than  it  can 
have  while  any  foreign  body  remains  in  it :  and, 
perhaps,  the  prefence  of  the  membranes,  and 
\ placenta  alfo,  promote  the  flooding,  in  fome 
very  rare  inftances,  by  their  irritation :  which, 
in  fuch  cafes,  excites  frequent  efforts,  that  both 
force  the  clofing  veffels,  and  prevent  the  gene¬ 
ral  contraction  of  the  uterus.  In  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  where  the  hcemorrhage  does  not  give 
way  to  reft,  anodyne,  or  narcotic  medicines, 
and  aftringent  applications,  a  neceffity  of  courfe 
arifes  of  removing  the,  at  leaft  auxiliary,  caufe, 
by  delivering  forcibly  the  placenta.  Becaufe  the 
hazard  of  mifchief,  and  the  certain  inconve¬ 
nience,  for  there  always  will  be  fome,  are 
not  to  be  put  in  comparifon  with  thofe,  which 
the  continuance  of  the  flooding  in  fuch  cafes  oc- 
cafions.  In  thefe  inftances,  therefore,  where  the 
profufenefs  of  the  difcharge  endangers  the  life 
pf  the  woman,  it  is  unqueftionably  proper  to 
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deliver  the  placenta ,  where  it  can  be  done  with-' 
out  fuch  violence,  as  mull  greatly  injure  the 
uterus.  Perhaps,  to  thefe,  may  be  added,  fome 
very  rare  cafes  of  dangerous  convuifions,  owing 
to  the  irritation  of  the  placenta ,  or  membranes, 
on  the  uterus ,  or  its  orifice-,  in  which  it  would  be 
well  to  deliver  them.  But  thefe  are  exceedingly 
few:  as  in  mod  of  fuch  instances,  th t  placenta 
would  be  foon  naturally  delivered  *,  or  the  con¬ 
vuifions  themfelves  would  ceafe  on  bleeding  in 
the  arm,  and  the  ufe  of  narcotics.  It  is,  with 
thefe  exceptions,  confequently  the  following 
reafons  hold  good  again  it  the  forcible  delivery 
of  th e  placenta:  and  with  this  limitation,  there¬ 
fore,  the  prohibition  of  it  mud  be  underflood 
to  be  taken. 

The  pofitive  reafons  againfl  the  forcible  deli¬ 
very  of  the  placenta ,  are  grounded  on  a  fa £1  we 
had  occafion,  briefly,  already  to  premife:  which 
is,  that  nature  will,  in  almofl  all  cafes,  do  her 
own  bufinefs  in  this  point,  without  interpolation 
of  art.  Whence,  every  inconvenience  and  mid 
chief  that  may  refult  from  it,  mufl  be  taken  in 
the  account  with  its  full  weight  againfl  it. 

In  anfwering  the  above  dated  reafons,  we 
fet  out  with  (hewing,  that  the  placenta  will 
moitiy  be  feparated,  and  come  away  with  the 
child,  from  the  general  principle  of  feminal  ma¬ 
turity :  and  that,  if  this  principle  does  not  fully 
take  place  before,  it  will  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  be  aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus , 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  blood  out  of  the  um¬ 
bilical  vcflfels  of  the  placenta ,  when  differed  to 
be  diicharged.  Thefe  combined  caufes  will  ne¬ 
ver  fail  foon  to  occaflon  a  reparation,  and  deli¬ 
very,  where  there  is  no  adheflon,  but  through 
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the  natural  union  of  the  veffels  of  the  uterus  and 
placenta.  There  are,  however,  fometimes  pre¬ 
ternatural  adhetlons  from  accidental  and  morbid 
caufes,  that  retard,  or  prevent  the  early  and 
due  feparation.  In  fuch  cafes,  nature  will,  ne¬ 
ver  thelefs,  in  a  longer  time,  moft  generally  fu- 
perfede,  by  the  fame  principles,  fuch  interfering 
caufes  :  and  loofen  th e  placenta  from  the  uterus  : 
and  where  that  cannot  be  effeded,  the  nutri¬ 
tion  being  taken  away  by  the  ceflation  of  the 
intercourfe  with  the  child,  and  the  clofing  of 
the  greated  part  of  the  veffels  that  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  uterus ,  a  putrefadive  date  is 
brought  on,  that  foon  dedroys  the  remaining 
continuity,  not  only  betwixt  the  placenta  and 
uterus ,  but  betwixt  the  divifions  or  lobes  of  the 
placenta  with  each  other;  the  parts  of  which, 
thus  divided,  are  fitted  to  come  away  by  them- 
felves,  or  with  the  menfes .  There  are  fome  very 
few  indances,  indeed,  where  the  placentay  con¬ 
tinuing  to  adhere,  has  not  foon  putrefied,  but 
a  (famed  an  indurate  confidence:  but  here  for¬ 
cible  delivery  is  more  peculiarly  improper,  as 
this  fchirrousdike  union  cannot  be  overcome 
without  occafioning  an  immediately  fatal,  or  at 
lead  very  injurious  laceration  of  the  uterus .  As 
we  fee  happened  to  Dr.  Smellie,  in  the  cafe  re¬ 
cited  by  him,  page  390  of  his  colledion. 

The  fird  pofitive  reafon  againft  delivering 
the  placenta  by  force,  where  it  is  not  abfolutelv 
neceffary,  is,  that  it  mud  of  courfe  occafiont 
pain,  trouble,  and  fatigue,  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree,  to  the  woman,  at  the  time,  when  gene¬ 
rally  there  is  great  want  of  quiet  and  red: 
which,  where  the  women  are  much  exhauded. 
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may  be  very  detrimental,  and  dangerous :  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

The  lecond  reafon  is,  that  a  violent  reparation 
of  the  placenta  cannot  be  made,  without  dividing 
the  veflels,  which  pafs  from  the  uterus  into  the 
placenta ,  before  nature  has  duly  contradled  and 
clofed  them*,  and,  alfb,  rupturing,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  fome  of  the  proper  veflels  of  the 
uterus  which  mud  occafion,  in  proportion,  an 
increafe  of  the  flooding.  The  increafed  dif- 
charge  from  this  caufe,  will,  moreover,  be  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  circumftances,  as  render  it 
more  obftinate  than  that  which  naturally  hap¬ 
pens  :  as  thele  ruptured  uterine  veflels,  which 
are  not  belonging  to  the  placenta ,  will  not  be 
equally  affedled  by  the  reftorative  change  of  the 
uterus  after  delivery.  This  has  frequently  been 
a  very  troublefome  confequence  of  the  injudi¬ 
cious  practice  of  haftv  and  unmceflary  deliveries 
of  the  placenta-,  and  is  the  mod  immediate,  as 
well  as  mod  common  bad  effedt  of  it. 

The  third  reafon  is,  that  the  forcible  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta  tears  the  prefer  interior 
membrane,  or  fometimes  even  the  pulpous  fub- 
ftance  of  the  uterus  *,  which  mud  occafion  more 
or  lefs  inflammation,  with  proportionable  hazard 
of  fever  and  mortification  ^  and  is  liable  to  caufe, 
according  to  the  degree  and  habit  of  the  patient, 
future  ulceration,  fchirrofity,  cancer,  obdinate 
Jluor  albus ,  and  all  thofe  difeafes,  which  wounds 
or  hurts  of  the  uterus  may  give  rife  to. 

The  fourth  reafon  is,  the  pulling  or  dragging 
the  uterus  in  this  unfupported  date,  either  by  the 
hold  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or  by  the  placenta 
itfelf,  dretches  and  injures  the  ligaments ;  and 
foretimes  breads  them  ;  which  occafions  a  fu¬ 
ture 
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ture  tendency  to  bearings  down,  and  defcen- 
fuffes  of  the  uterus  \  or,  where  the  violence  is 
great,  or  there  is  a  predifpofition,  even  imme¬ 
diately  caufes  a  prolapfus  of  an  incurable  nature. 
This  kind  of  milchief,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree,  very  frequently  happens  :  as  the  pulling 
away  the  placenta  by  the  cord  is  a  conftanx  prac¬ 
tice.  For  where  gentle  pulling  does  not  effedt 
the  purpofe,  the  midwife,  dreading  to  fail  in 
this,  as  fhe  imagines,  effential  part  of  the  duty 
of  her  office,  drags  with  impatience  and  force ; 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  hazard  of,  or 
adlual  bad  confequence  here  mentioned :  and 
when,  as  fometimes  happens,  the  cord  breaks 
away  from  the  placenta ,  the  fame,  or  a  more 
injurious  violence  is  exercifed,  by  the  hold  of 
the  placenta  itfelf  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ; 
where  the  dexterity  of  making  a  gradual  repa¬ 
ration  by  the  edge,  which  requires  fome  fkill 
and  expertnefs,  being  wanting,  a  grofs  mi  (ap¬ 
plied  force  is,  for  the  molt  part,  exercifed,  by 
downright  pulling  forwards,  to  overcome  the 
whole  of  the  adhefion  together,  and  drag  away 
the  placenta . 

The  fifth  reafon  is,  that  the  violent  dilatation 
of  the  orifice,  or  of  the  interior  part  of  the 
uterus ,  which  are  frequently  in  a  ftate  of  fpaf- 
modic  con  ft  rift  ure  after  the  delivery  of  the 
child,  may  occafion  great  damage  to  the  uterus , 
by  bruifing  the  orifice,  or  lacerating  its  edges  ; 
or  even  the  interior  part  of  the  uterus  itfelf, 
where  fuch  extraordinary  contradions  fometimes 
happen  ;  and  ftraiten,  in  various  degrees,  par¬ 
ticular  places  in  the  length  of  its  cavity. 

The  fixth  reafon  is,  that,  befides  the  lacera¬ 
tion,  and  diftenfion  of  the  uterus ,  by  the  force 
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cxercifed  on  the  placenta  itfelf,  the  operators  are 
liable  to  fcratch,  or  cut  the  uterus  with  his  nails, 
or  make  contufions  with  their  hand  :  and  in  the 
cafe  of  midwives,  or  accoucheurs  of  fmall  abilities, 
there  is,  as  Dr.  Aftruc  himfelf  obferves,  a  dan~ 
ger  of  miftaking,  and  laying  hold  of  fome  pare 
of  the  uterus  itfelf,  or  fome  excrefcence  from  it, 
inftead  of  the  placenta  ;  as  has  fometimes  hap¬ 
pened,  with  fatal  or  irremediable  confequences. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  reafons  agalnft  the  con- 
ftant  delivery  of  the  placenta ,  as  directed  abfo- 
lutely  by  Dr.  Aftruc  — made  neceflary,  to  avoid 
reflection ,  by  Dr.  Smellie  ;  —  and,  till  very  lately, 
for  a  confiderable  time  held  as  an  almoft  univer- 
fal  rule  of  practice  here.  It  appears,  neverthe- 
lefs,  in  the  moft  clear  light,  that  they  ought  to 
weigh  againft  its  being  done,  except  v/here  there 
is  a  clear  neceffity  for  it,  on  the  principles  we 
have  above  explained  :  there  being  no  advan¬ 
tage,  good,  or  fecurity,  attending  it,  to  coun- 
terballance  the  many  inconveniencies,  or  mif- 
chiefs  it  does,  or  may,  bring  on.  The  conduct 
which  fhould  be  perfued  in  this  matter,  therefore, 
is,  where  the  above  .mentioned  neceffity  from  ex- 
ceffive  floodings,  or  convulfions,  does  not  pre¬ 
vail,  to  wait  for  the  natural  expulfion  of  tht  pla¬ 
centa^  and  membranes  •,  or  of  fuch  part  of  them 
as  may  remain  behind  the  reft  ^  or,  at  moft,  if 
by  finding  them  brought  down  to  the  orifice, 
the  feparation  appear  completed,  and  the  pla¬ 
centa  loofe,  to  draw  it  gently  forth  by  the  cord, 
if  it  come  eafily  ;  without  pulling  with  fuch 
force,  as  might  tear  or  break  the  vefiels,  which 
form  the  adhefion,  if  any  remain.  This  is  the 
whole,  with  refpedt  to  this  matter,  that  fhould 
be  permitted  to  the  midwife  in  the  natural  births. 

The 
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The  accoucheur^  after  more  difficult  and  laborious 
deliveries,  where  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  in 
fuch  ftate  of  diftenfion,  that  the  hand  may  be 
introduced  without  a  forcible  dilatation  of  it; 
and  where,  perhaps,  it  ought  to  be  introduced,  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  uterus ,  with  refpedt 
to  the  injuries  it  has  received  ;  may  go  fame- 
what  farther.  When,  in  fuch  circumftances,  the 
'placenta  is  found  loofe,  or  with  a  flender  degree 
of  adhefion,  he  may  with  propriety  bring  it  out 
with  his  hand,  and  free  the  uterus  from  the  office 
of  delivering  it  by  efforts ;  which,  in  this  weak- 
ned  flare,  it  is  lefs  able  to  exert ;  and  which,  in¬ 
deed,  it  fhould  be  then  prevented,  as  much  as 
poffible,  from  exerting.  When,  in  cafes  of  ex¬ 
igence,  of  that  kind  we  have  mentioned,  more 
is  to  be  done,  it  fhould  not  be  undertaken  by 
the  midwife,  where  the  aid  of  any,  fkilful  man 
can  be  obtained.  As  not  only  the  operation  it- 
felf,  but  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  determining 
the  neceffity  of  its  being  performed,  requires  all 
the  abilities,  that  can  be  pofteffed  by  the  greateft 
proficient  in  this  branch  of  the  medicinal  art, 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  treatment  of  women  after  delivery ,  in  com¬ 
mon  cafes . 

Dr.  Astruc  is  very  brief  in  his  directions 
on  this  head:  he  feems,  in  fo  doing,  to  have 
omitted  certain  particulars,  very  proper  to  be 
known  to  midwives ;  to  have  advifed  feme  in  a 
way  not  the  moft  judicious ;  and  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  others,  not  in  the  leaf!  requifite  in  com¬ 
mon  cafes.  He  orders,  not  only  when  the  vulva 

is 
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is  fwelled,  but  in  all  other  cafes,  to  apply  to  if* 
in  order  to  relax  the  lips  and  entrance  into  the 
vagina,  “  a  cataplafm,  made  with  one  or  two 
4t  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  oil  of  fweet  al- 
44  monds,  and  moderately  boiled  in  balned  maria* 
44  in  form  of  an  omelet ;  which  mult  be  renewed 
44  four  or  five  hours  after,  if  judged  to  be 
44  proper.”  In  cafes,  where  there  is  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  injury  done  to  the  vulva ,  nor  confe- 
quential  inflammation,  there  is  not  the  lead  oe- 
cafion  for  any  medicinal  application  ;  as  the 
forenefs  and  fwelling  will  foon  abate  of  them- 
felves  :  and  where  there  is  fuch  occafion  from 
great  inflammation,  furely  there  are  forms  more 
efficacious  and  expedient,  than  that  of  an  omelet . 
The  common  emollient  cataplafms  of  the  pul- 
pous  roots,  with  milk  and  oil;  or  fomentations, 
with  warm  water ;  would  be  much  more  effec¬ 
tual  for  removing  any  inflammatory  tendon*  as 
well  in  this,  as  other  cafes,  than  fuch  a  piece  of 
cookery. 

The  two  ounces  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
beaten  up  with  an  ounce  of  capillair,  which  he 
fays  is  commonly  given,  with  a  view  to  moderate 
the  colic ,  is  not  more  neceffary  nor  proper  than 
the  omelet ;  as  the  fyrup  is  not  fo  likely  to  re¬ 
lieve  in  the  colic  of  this  kind,  as  to  increafe  it: 
and,  indeed,  if  the  ufes  of  the  two  were 
changed,  and  this  mixture  applied  to  the  vulva 9 
and  the  omelet  eaten,  they  would  feem  better 
adapted  to  their  refpe&ive  intentions. 

Inftead  of  this  cataplafm,  a  piece  of  fofc  linen 
well  warmed,  and  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  is 
the  proper  application  to  the  vulva :  or,  in  cafe 
of  great  exterior  forenefs,  another  Angle,  piece, 
fpread  with  the  unguentum  album ,  epulatic  cerate , 

or 
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even  with  fimple  pomatum,  may  be  fir  ft 
laid  on. 

One  of  the  principal  omi (lions  made  by  Dr. 
Aftruc  is,  the  not  declaring  that  it  is  proper, 
immediately  after  delivery,  to  be  very  careful 
the  woman  fhall  be  kept  in  a  lying  pofture  :  as 
the  raifing  her  to  an  erebt  ftate,  efpecially  when 
fhe  is  already  weak  and  faint  ;  or  where  the  belly 
is  very  pendulous  from  great  diftenfion  •,  may 
be  the  occafion  of  much  inconvenience  and  dan¬ 
ger.  Wherever  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  has 
been  widely  inlarged,  either  by  a  collebtion  of 
Water,  or  'pus ;  or  by  a  conception -3  and  a  fudden 
void  is  made,  by  the  removal  of  the  additional 
mafs  ;  the  natural  preffure  being  removed  from 
the  blood  veffels,  which  pafs  through  it;  while 
the  afcending  veffels  in  the  thorax  are  contracted 
by  the  diaphragm  now  bearing  down,  and  drag¬ 
ging  them  with  it:  whence  an  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is,  of  courfe,  made;  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  due  quantity  from  being  carried  into 
the  veffels  of  the  head.  Hence  a  lypothymic, 
or  fainting  ftate,  is  brought  on,  frequently  to  a 
fatal  degree,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  avoid 
an  erect  pofitibn,  or  to  fupport  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  by  proper  external  com  preffure. 
For  this  reafon  the  woman  fhould  be  kept  lying 
on  her  back,  till  it  is  convenient  to  apply  a  pro¬ 
per  bandage  to  produce  this  compreffure;  which, 
in  the  mean  time,  if  fhe  fhould  move,  fhould 
be  fupplied  by  the  hand  of  feme  affiffant. 

It  may  be  proper,  aifo,  to  remark,  that  a 
ftate  of  reft  and  quiet  is  very  neceffary,  where 
the  fpirits  are  greatly  hurried,  or  agitated ;  or 
where  a  fenfe  of  fainting  is  perceived.  And, 
to  very  irritable  women,  fubjebt  to  hyfteric  com- 
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plaints,  fome  refrefliment,  fuch  as  the  common 
caudle,  or  a  cup  of  warm  wine  with  toad,  if 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  will  greatly  contri¬ 
bute  ;  into  which  wine,  indead  of  the  fpoonfui 
of  nutmeg  and  fugar  ufually  given,  fome  fpice 
may  be  added,  to  check  the  flatulency,  which 
is  apt  to  be  predominant  in  fuch  habits.  As 
foon  as  the  date  of  the  woman  will  permit  it, 
die  fliould  have  dry  cloaths  put  on  ;  her  belly 
properly  fecured  by  a  due  fupportive  bandage, 
and  herfelf  put  into  the  bed  in  which  die  is 
to  lie. 

Where  the  previous  preparation,  and  manner 
of  conduct  in  the  delivery,  is  conformable  to 
the  directions  above  given,  page  297,  as  advifed 
by  Dr.  Smellie,  the  proceedings  as  to  thefe  fe¬ 
ver  al  matters  are  to  be  thus  managed,  according 
to  his  fubfequent  directions.  44  As  foon  as  (he 
44  is  delivered  this  (fleet  ( that  is  the  jheet  laid  in 
“four  doubles  under  her)  mud  be  removed;  a 
64  warm  foft  cloth  applied  to  the  os  externum  ; 
46  and  the  pillow  taken  from  betwixt  her  knees. 
44  She  then  mud  be  (hided  with  a  clean  warm 
44  half  fhift,  linen  fhirt,  and  bed-gown  ;  and 
44  her  belly  kept  Arm  with  the  broad  head* band 
44  of  the  fkirt,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  be  pinned 
44  crofs  each  other.  Thefe  meafures  beins? 
41  taken,  the  couch  mud  be  run  clofe  to  the  bed- 
44  fide,  and  the  patient  gently  moved  from' one 
44  to  the  other.”  Or,  if  there  be  no  couch, 
and  the  woman  be  laid  acrofs  the  feet  of  the  bed, 
the  fheep  Ikin,  linen,  &c,  laid  to  fecure  the  bed, 
mud  be  now  taken  away,  and,  the  woman  being 
moved  into  her  proper  place,  lengthwife  in  the 
bed,  the  bed  cloaths,  that  were  rolled  up  to¬ 
wards  the  head5  are  now  to  be  brought  over 

her. 
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her,  as  in  the  ufual  manner.  It  is  very  proper 
however,  before  the  fkirt,  which  ferves  as  a 
bandage,  or  till  a  long  towel  or  doubled  fheet,  or 
fome  kind  of  roller,  be  properly  fixed,  that 
fome  of  the  afllftants  fhould  keep  their  hands  on 
the  belly  of  the  woman,  and  hold  it  firm,  or 
fupported,  if  {he  moves;  in  order  that  a  due 
compofure  may  be  made  from  the  time  of  the 
delivery. 

ft  is  proper,  however,  to  defer  the  removing 
the  woman,  or  fhifting  her  at  all,  where  file  ap¬ 
pears  very  weak  and  difpofed  to  fwooning;s  ;  as 
fuch  a  degree  of  convuHion  and  fainting  may 
be  brought  on,  as  may  be  immediately  fatal. 
In  this  cafe,  the  fkirt  and  petticoats  fhould  be 
loofned,  and  pulled  off  over  the  legs ;  and  then 
replaced  by  frefh  ones  well  warmed  :  the  ihirc 
fhould  have  a  broad  head- band,  which,  being 
dipt  in  below,  fhould  be  brought  over  the  thighs 
and  hips ;  and  a  warm  double  cloth,  being  laid 
on  the  belly,  the  head  band  fhould  be  put  over 
it  moderately  (trait,  that  it  may  a<5t  as  a  bandage 
on  the  belly.  The  woman  fhould  be  continued 
in  this  way,  according  to  what  we  have  above- 
mentioned,  rill  (he  is  in  a  fit  date  to  be  moved, 
in  order  to  the  being  fhifted  and  put  to  bed. 

When  this  is  done,  the  head -deaths,  if  they 
be  wet  with  fweating,  fhould  be  changed,  as  well 
as  the  fhift :  and  if  the  flooding  be  confiderable, 
the  cloth  put  over  the  vulva  fhould  be  renewed 
as  foon  as  (he  is  fettled  in  bed ;  and  fome  folds 
of  linen  cloth  put  over  it,  paJing  under  her  to 
preferve  the  (beets.  If  there  be  occafion,  a 
fheet  four  times  doubled  fhould  be  alfo  laid  un¬ 
der  the  woman  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  cloth 
put  over  that  which  is  next  me  vulva 5  fhould 
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be  renewed  as  often  as  appears  neceflary,  to 
prevent  her  catching  cold :  but  that  next  the 
vulva  fhould  not,  in  fuch  cafes*  be  frequently 
changed  ;  as  experience  has  fhewn,  that  nothing 
more  encourages  flooding,  than  the  abforbing 
a<ftion  of  dry  linen  brought  in  contact  with  the 
parts. 

The  woman  thus  properly  fettled  in  bed 
fliould  be  fuffered  to  repofe  immediately  if  the 
weaknefs  of  her  flate  demand  it ;  or  to  take 
fome  refrefhment,  if  (he  find  herfelf  difpofed  to 
it.  Under  the  notion  of  avoiding  fever,  it  has 
been  ufual  to  keep  women  extremely  low,  and 
give  very  diluting  liquors :  but  where  there  is 
no  injury  apparently  done  to  the  uterus  nor 
fymptoms  of  extraordinary  inflammation  ;  this 
method  is  certainly  wrong,  when  carried  to  the 
extreme.  In  women  who  are  very  irritable, 
nervous,  and  inclinable  to  hyfteric  complaints, 
fuch  a  method  will  be  certain  of  bringing  dif- 
Sgreeable  fymptoms  :  and  they  will  not  only  be 
much  freer  from  flatulencies  and  colics,  with 
variety  of  attendant  fpafmodic  complaints  \  but 
will  reft  much  better,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  fe¬ 
ver;  ih  paroxyfms,  when  fbme  proper  nutritive 
diet  is  allowed  them,  than  when  the  digeftive 
ferment  is  extinguifhed  by  too  much  water,  the 
flomach  relaxed  by  ir. ;  and  the  lower  inteftines 
left  to  the  irritating  aflion  of  the  bile  *5  which, 
in  fuch  co nfti unions,  always  produces  u nea fi¬ 
ne  fles  and  diforders  in  a  faffing  ftate.  This  diet 
may  be  caudle  with  toaft  ;  French  barley,  or 
rice  gruel-,  broth,  properly  thickened  with 
French  barley,  rice,  or  grots ;  for  the  firft  meal 
or  two  :  hura  little  foiid  food,  eafy  of  digeftion, 
as  chicken,  or  veal,  may  be  afterwards  allowed  $ 

where 
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where  there  is  extraordinary  weaknefs,  a  febrile 
flate,  or  violent  topical  inflammation,  that  oc- 
cafions  a  proftation  of  the  appetite,  or  renders 
it  improper. 

Dr.  Aftruc  obferves,  that  a  difficulty  of  mak¬ 
ing  water  frequently  happens  after  delivery,  and 
fo  indeed,  fometimes,  does  a  total  want  of 
power.  Fie  imputes  it  to  a  fwelling  of  the  vul- 
va,  which  makes  a  fhrangulation  in  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  urethra.  This  is  certainly  a  miftake 
of  the  caufe  :  for  if  the  bladder,  and  other  parts 
concerned  in  the  ejection  of  urine,  were  in  a 
Hate  to  aft  with  their  full  power,  they  would 
certainly  throw  out  the  urine,  with  a  force  much 
more  tnan  fufficient  to  overcome  this  exterior 
refillance.  As  he  imputes  it,  however,  to  this 
caufe,  he  omits  mentioning  any  other  remedy 
but  the  above-mentioned  omelet ,  ufed  as  a  cata- 
plafm  on  the  vulva.  This  would  be  very  tri¬ 
vial,  or  rather  of  no  confequence,  in  a  material 
obftruftion,  or  retention  of  the  urine.  For 
which,  however,  there  is,  in  thefe  cafes,  an  ef¬ 
fectual  relief,  in  the  ufe  of  the  catheter  for 
drawing  off  the  urine  :  and  which  ought  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  there  may  be  occaflon.  Dr* 
Smellie,  befides  the  ufe  of  the  catheter,  advifes 
the  fomenting  the  external  parts  with  warm 
ftupes,  and  bladders  half  filled  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter :  and  the  applying  emollient  decoftioqs,  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  them.  But  however 
part  of  this  might  be  proper  for  great  external 
inflammations,  it  can  be  of  little  confequence 
in  removing  the  real  caufes  of  difficulty  of  mak¬ 
ing  water  in  delivered  women,  which  proceed 
frequently  from  a  very  oppofite  Hate  than  that 
of  inflammation.  But,  happily,  whoever  this 
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retention  is  owing  to,  where  no  a&ual  injury  is 
done  to  the  bladder,  if  temporary  relief  be 
given  by  the  catheter,  it  goes  off*  in  a  (hort 
time. 

The  difference  of  the  natural  flrength  and 
habit ;  and  of  the  modes  of  life  with  refpedl  to 
air,  exercife,  and  food,  take  away  the  poffibility 
of  laying  down  general  rules,  either  as  to  the 
diet,  or  the  time  of  riling  bom  bed,  going  out, 
&c.  Temperance,  both  with  refpedl  to  food, 
and  fpifituous  liquors,  fhould  be  very  ftridtly 
adhered  to:  at  the  fame  time,  where  no  parti¬ 
cular  fymptoms  give  reafon  to  prohibit  it,  a  very 
moderate  ufe  of  gentle  cordials,  as  wine ;  or 
rumor  brandy,  diluted  with  warm  water;  to 
thofe,  whole  habit,  or  a  lower  ftate  of  fpirits, 
may  create  a  want,  may  be  allowed.  Flefh, 
dreffed  in  the  moff  fimple  manner,  particularly 
fowls,  and  veal,  may  be  allowed  alfo,  with  due 
reftnction  as  to  quantity,  to  thofe  who  find  ap¬ 
petite  to  defire  it ;  and  flrength  of  ftomach  to 
digeft  it  without  inconvenience.  As  to  rifing 
from  bed,  it  ought  ever  to  be  with  care;  and 
rather  long  poftponed,  than  precipitated  ;  as  the 
d borders,  which  are  brought  on  by  an  error  in 
this  point,  are  of  very  troublefome,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  fatal  tendency.  It  fhould  not,  in 
general,  be  before  feme  days  after  the  delivery  ; 
and  then  with  great  caution,  to  avoid  cold,  or 
violent  motion  ;  which,  however  they  might  be 
originally,  are  very  dangerous  to  women  in 
civilised  life. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Of  violent  floodings  after  delivery: 

Dr.  Astruc  appears,  mbft  probably  from 
fome  accident,  to  have  omitted  fpe'aking  in  this 
work  of  the  treatment  of  thole  floodings,  which 
frequently  happen  after  delivery,  and  which 
make,  fometimes,  one  of  the  mo  ft  alarming  and 
embarraffing,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  reality 
the  moft  dangerous,  accidents,  which  attend 
that  ftate.  In  fpeaking  of  the  lochia ,  he  men¬ 
tions,  indeed,  the  means,  by  which  the  mid~ 
wives  may  diftinguifh  when  they  are  too  great, 
or  too  final!  *,  but  fays  nothing  further  of  what 
is  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  excels,  or  an  adlual  hoe- 
morrhage.  He  occafionally  fpeaks  of  the  flood¬ 
ings  that  happen  in  pregnancy  ^  and  which  he 
feems  to  think  are  almoft  always  followed  by 
abortion:  but  that  is  a  fornewhat  different  cafe 
from  haemorrhages  after  delivery.  In  the  trea- 
tifes  on  the  difeafes  of  women ,  he  fupplies  this 
chafm,  as  it  may  be  juftlv  efteemed  here :  as 
floodings  after  delivery  may,  with  rbafon,  be 
deemed  as  much  a  part  of  the  proper  fubjeft,  as 
thole  during  pregnancy. 

In  this  part  of  the  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  wo- 
tnen ,  he  directs,  for  uterine  haemorrhages  after 
delivery,  bleeding  once  or  twice  in  the  arm, 
eight  or  nine  ounces  each  time ;  and  that  the 
patient  fhould  be  nourifhed  with  incraffating- 
diet,  as  rice,  gruel,  femoule ,  and  panada,  dreft 
with  weak  broth ;  or  fome  yolks  of  eggs :  but 
if  there  be  a  fever,  chicken  or  veal  broth,  with 
the  hind  parts  of  frogs ;  or  fifh  broth  ,  and,  for 
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the  common  drink,  decoflion  of  comfrey  root. 
Along  with  this  regimen,  he  orders  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines*,  as  a  bolus  of  terra  Japa- 
.  uica,  dragon’s  blood,  maftlc,  and  red  coral  pre¬ 
pared,  in  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
each  for  a  dole ;  the  whole  being  incorporated 
with  fome  aftringent  fyrup  ;  as  thofe  of  dry  rofes, 
plaintain,  or  myrtle  berries :  to  be  repeated 
morning  and  evening.  But  in  cafe  of  more 
abundant  floodings,  he  advifes  what  he  calls  more 
efficacious  medicines:  The  firfl:  of  which  is,  a 
bolus  compofed  of  the  roots  of  tormentil,  and 
dropwort  powdered,  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen 
grains  of  each  for  a  dofe,  made  into  a  bolus, 
with  fyrup  of  comfrey  :  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours.  The  fecond  is  a  ptifan,  made  with  a 
quart,  or  two  pounds  weight  of  the  deco&ion 
of  comfrey  root ;  to  which  is  added  fifty  five  or 
fifty  fix  drops  of  the  white  water  of  Rabel,  ad 
gratam  aciditatem ;  and  into  which,  to  render  it 
agreeable,  two  ounces  of  fyrup  of  capillair  may 
be  put  ;  which  makes  it  (as  he  fays)  a  kind  of 
Jimonade.  He  orders,  that  the  patient  (hould 
be  given,  every  two  hours,  in  the  intervals  be¬ 
twixt  taking  the  broth,  fix  ounces  of  this  mix¬ 
ture,  a  little  acidulated  ;  continuing  the  fame  till 
the  flooding  be  ftopt ;  but  diminifning  the  doles, 
or  giving  them  with  longer  intervals.  He  fur- 
ther  adds,  that  it  is  effential  to  join  to  thefe  re¬ 
medies  a  judicious  ufe  of  narcotics,  to  mitigate 
the  pains  of  the  uterus  *,  and  to  calm  the  agita¬ 
tions  which  it  fufifers*,  and  which  contribute  to 
keep  up,  and  even  increafe  the  flooding.  He 
remarks,  that  great  things  are  not  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  from  external  applications :  but  that,  to  fa- 
tfsfy  the  women,  they  may  be  differed  to  put 
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linen  dipt  in  oxycrate  on  the  loins ;  and  to  ap¬ 
ply  aftringent  plaifters  on  the  belly,  or  fomen¬ 
tations  of  the  lame  quality. 

Excepting  the  ufe  of  narcotics,  and  bleeding, 
the  reft  of  this  treatment  is,  in  moil  cafes,  of 
little  moment.  Floodings  after  delivery,  either 
proceed  from  actual  lacerations,  or  wounds  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  uterus  *,  or  from  the  divi- 
fions  of  thofe  veffels,  which  united  it  with  the 
placenta :  and,  pofllbly,  from  the  apertures  of  the 
uterine  cotyledones .  The  firft  is  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  obftinate  than  the  other :  but  it  is 
difficult  to  diftinguiffi  them  with  refpe£l  to  thefe 
caufes  •,  except  where  the  operator,  in  a  difficult 
labour,  is  fenfible  of  feme  particular  injury  done 
to  the  uterus.  The  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines, 
taken  internally,  is  rarely  of  any  beneficial  con- 
fequence  in  floodings  of  this  kind  :  for,  as  their 
effect  muft  be  gradual,  in  very  violent  cafes,  the 
mifehief  would  be  done  before  it  could  take 
place ;  and  profufe  hoemorrhages,  where  there 
are  no  lacerations,  either  ceafe  of  themfelves  in 
a  moderate  time,  or  give  way  to  narcotics  and 
external  applications  of  aftringents,  which  a£fc 
much  quicker. 

Where  floodings  after  delivery  are  not  great, 
they  may  be  left  to  nature ;  and  fupporting  the 
patient  with  nutritive  fluids  is  all  that  is  necef- 
fary.  But  where  they  prefs,  opiates  may,  in  all 
cafes,  be  advantageoufly  ufed  :  and  the  fame 
method  of  adminiftration,  with  the  fame  cau¬ 
tion,  fhould  be  perlued,  as  was  before  directed 
jn  the  cafe  of  floodings  during  pregnancy,  page 
292.  But  notwithftanding  Dr.  Aftruc’s  remark, 
that  aftringents  externally  applied  are  not  of  ma¬ 
terial' efficacy  5  which  may  be  indeed  true  e- 
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nough  of  thole  before- mentioned  ;  they  are  the 
only  means,  where  the  flooding  proceeds  from 
lacerations,  and  wounds  of  the  uterus ,  that  can 
be  depended  on.  He  himfelf  confirms  this  by 
a  fa£t,  in  an  account  he  gives  of  a  country  ac¬ 
coucheur*,  who  faved  the  life  of  a  woman  by  an 
inje&ion  of  vinegar  into  the  uterus ,  when  all 
other  means  failed.  Rolls  of  linen  cloth  dipped 
into  vinegar,  and  put  into  the  vagina,  as  well 
as  fpread  over  the  labia,  are  frequently  found  of 
very  great  efficacy  in  every  kind  of  flooding  : 
and  in  very  preffing  cafes,  a  roll  of  linen  dipped 
in  vinegar,  where  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  fuf- 
ficiently  open,  may  be  introduced  into  the  ute¬ 
rus  itfelf.  There  is  another  more  powerful 
ftyptic,  and  indeed  one  that  never  fails  to  clofe 
veflfds,  not  of  very  large  magnitude,  as  I  have 
feen  in  the  mod:  violent  bleedings  of  the  nofe  or 
haemorrhoids  ;  which  has  been  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  defperate  cafes  of  flooding.  This  is 
colcothar,  or,  more  properly,  vitriol  calcined 
to  rednefs,  the  preparation  of  which  may  be 
made,  by  putting  a  fmall  quantity  into  a  cru¬ 
cible,  or  even  on  an  old  iron  ladle  or  (hovel, 
and  continuing  in  the  midfi:  of  a  common  fire, 
till  the  whole  become  red.  The  colcothar  of 
the  (hops  has  been  ufed,  inftead  of  this  prepa¬ 
ration  \  but  cannot  be  equally  depended  on  : 
being,  for  the  moil  part,  the  caput  mortuum  after 
the  diftiilation  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  deprived 
alrnoft  wholly  of  its  acid,  in  which  a  confiderable 
ihare  of  its  aitringency  refides.  In  order  to  ap¬ 
ply  this  calcined  vitriol,  a  little  of  it,  as  foon 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  muft  be  put  into 
feme  water  in  a  phial,  and  well  fhaken  with  it  5, 
and,  before  any  fediment  can  fubfide,  the  mix¬ 
ture 
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ture  fhould  be  poured  on  a  roll  of  linen.,  by 
which  means  it  will  be  diffufed  on  the  furface 
of  the  roll :  and  this  muft  be  introduced  into 
the  vagina ,  up  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus ,  and 
there  differed  to  continue.  The  quantity  of 
the  calcined  vitriol  fhould  be  fmall,  unlefs  where 
it  undergoes  a  longer  calcination  :  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  auftere  and  ftyptic,  and  fo  me  what  cor- 
rofive.  The  ufe  of  vinegar,  as  an  injedion, 
and  of  calcined  vitriol,  in  the  manner  here  di- 
reded,  are  both  proper  to  be  tried  in  cales, 
where  there  is  extreme  great  danger  from  the 
flooding*,  as  both  have  been  ufed  with  fuecefs 
as  to  their  ftyptic  intention,  and  without  the 
leaft  ill  confequence  in  other  refpeds.  But 
where  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  employ  gentle  narcotics,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  rolls  of  linen  dipt  in  ftrong  vinegar, 
and  introduced  into  the  vagina  only.  For  it  is 
poftible  that  more  powerful  aft rin gents,  parti¬ 
cularly  vitriol;  or  the  immediate  application  of 
them  to  the  uterus  itfelf ;  may  ad  beyond  their 
intended  bounds,  and  corregate  the  uterus ,  fo  as 
to  carufe  a  total  fuppreflion  of  the  lochia:  which 
may  have  equally,  though  more  remote,  bad 
confequences,  with  the  haemorrhage  itfelf. 

In  low  fcorbutic  habits,  where  the  blood  ap¬ 
pears  colliquated,  and  the  flooding,  though  not 
very  profufe,  continues  obftinate  in  its  dura- 
tion,  and,  rnoft  frequently  in  fuch  cafes,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  flow  fever;  fmall  dofes  of  the  bark 
fhould  be  frequently  given,  along  with  a  nutri¬ 
tive  diet;  and  the  patient  fhould  be  allowed  to 
'  drink  a  moderate  quantity  of  red  port  wine*  if 
it  agree  in  other  refpeds  with  her ;  or  other- 
wife  of  any  cordial  white  wine.  There  is  a 

pre- 
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prejudice  againft  the  ufe  of  wine  in  thefe  cafes, 
under  a  notion,  that  the  circulation  being 
quickened,  the  effufion  mud  be  increafed  :  and 
the  reafon  would  hold  good,  if  haemorrhages 
depended  on  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  :  but  we  fee  them  frequently  the  mod 
obdurate  with  the  lowed  pulfe  •,  and  know, 
from  the  manner  they  are  relieved  by  aftrin- 
gents  and  opiates,  that  it  is  the  relaxed  or  fpaf- 
modic  date  of  the  veffels,  and  the  broken  col- 
liquated  date  of  the  blood,  and  not  the  im¬ 
petus  of  it,  which  occafions  their  continuance. 
In  cafes  of  more  profufe  floodings,  therefore, 
where  the  patient  is  low,  a  glafs  or  two  of 
wine  will  home  times,  as  I  have  f'een,  more  in- 
dandy  mitigate,  or  even  flop  them,  than  any 
other  remedy  which  can  be  applied. 

It  mud  be  remembered,  neverthelefs,  that 
when  floodings  are  very  violent,  fo  as  to 
threaten  the  death  of  the  woman  in  a  fhort 
time  ;  or  if  they  be  lefs  exceflive,  and  give  no 
way  to  the  above  di, reded  means ;  nor  afford 
any  hopes,  after  fome  time,  of  their  diminifli- 
ing,  the  placenta ,  or  membranes,  or  any  part 
of  them  which  may  have  remained  in  the  ute¬ 
rus,  fhould  be  delivered;  as  has  been  above  in- 
timated :  unlefs  where  there  appears  fchirrofl- 
ties,  or  fungous  excrefcences,  to  which  the 
placenta  is  joined. 
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SECT,  IX. 

Of  pains  and  convulfions  after  delivery . 

Dr.  Astruc  has  been  particular,  in  his 
consideration  of  the  convulfions,  which  happen 
during  labour :  but  he  has  not  taken  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  thofe  that  fometimes  fucceed 
it,  even,  in  fome  few  cafes,  with  fatal  confe- 
quences  ;  nor  of  the  continuance  of  pains  like 
thofe  in  labour,  called  after  pains ;  and  which, 
are  indeed  then  only  a  Species  of  convulsion. 

Thefe  pains,  attended,  though  rarely,  with 
other  convulsive  fymptoms,  frequently  arife, 
where  there  is  a  confiderable  flooding,  from  the 
clots  of  coagulated  blood :  which  irritating  the 
neck  of  the  uterus ,  excite  pains  and  efforts  for 
their  expulflon.  In  other  cafes,  they  arife  from 
an  irritable  Slate  of  the  uterus ,  occafioned  by 
fome  injury  it  has  received;  and  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  difpofition  of  the  woman  to  fpafmodic  af¬ 
fections. 

In  cafes  of  the  fir  It  kind,  where  the  flooding 
is  not  to  a  dangerous  degree,  the  remedy  may 
be  left  to  nature,  or  a  little  diacodium  only  may 
be  given.  For,  as  the  natural  reiterative  con¬ 
traction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  diminishes 
the  difeharge,  and  leflens  alfo  the  cavity,  the 
coagulation  will  ceafe.  But  where,  neverthe¬ 
less,  both  the  flooding  and  pains  continue,  as 
they  reciprocally  fupport  each  other,  the  means 
directed  in  the  preceding  Section,  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  continued  floodings,  muSl  be  ufed: 
and  whenever  the  haemorrhage  ceaies,  the  pains 
in  this  cafe  will  go  off. 


When 
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When  there  is  no  extraordinary  difcharge  of 
blood,  and  the  orifice  of 'the  uterus  appears 
clofed,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time  great  labour- 
pains  are  felt,  with  other  fpafmodic  diforders, 
but  without  any  appearance  of  inflammation, 
either  from  the  pulfe,  heat,  throbbing,  or  con¬ 
tinued  pain  in  the  uterus ,  it  may  be  imputed 
principally  to  the  irritable  ftate  of  the  patient  ^ 
and  gentle  opiates,  ad  mini  fie  red  as  above  di¬ 
rected,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  feme  cor¬ 
dial  wine,  will  remove  the  complaint. 

But  where,  without  any  extraordinary  flood¬ 
ing,  or  difcharge  of  coagulated  blood,  the 
pains  continue  in  this  manner,  with  appearances 
of  fever,  heat,  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  ute- 
rus ,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  a  tendency  to 
a  bad  inflammation :  and  bleeding,  even  repeat¬ 
edly,  if  there  Idem  occafioo,  fhoifid  be  fubjoined 
to  the  ufe  of  the  opiates.  And  by  the  due  ufe 
of  clyfters,  and  gentle  cathartics,  the  body 
fliould  be  kept  open. 
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A. 


Abortion,  &e 

mifcarriage. 

Accoucheurs, what,  [8]— 
antiently  were  phyhcians, 
[28]— -are  really  of  the 
body  of  furgeons,  [29]  — 
have  renounced  chirur- 
gery,  [30]  —  the  word 
new,  -  -  [8] 

Adam  and  Evi,  anfwer  to  a 
letter  concerning,  -  221 
A-Etius  approved  of  delive¬ 
ry  by  the  feet,  -  [17] 

After-birth,  or  coverings 
of  the  foetus,  what,  16 — 
different  parts  of,  ibid.— 
in  a  conftant  politico  in 
the  uterus ,  1 8  -  -  phyiical 
caufes  of,  19- — conduct  in 
the  extrading  of,  po¬ 
llard  and  difficult  labours 
proceeding  from,  134 — 
remaining  in  the  uterus , 
bad  effects  of,  137 — care 
in  extrading,  not  to  re-' 
verfe  the  uterus ,  138 — 

method  of  feparating  when 
adhered  to  the  uterus ,  ibid . 
■— neceflity  of  a  fpeedy  de¬ 
livery  of,  133* — method  of 
detaching,  138- — defcrip- 
tion  of,  263— conduCt  to 
be  obferved,  when  remain¬ 


ing  after  the  delivery  of 
the  child,  -  -  323 

Ag  no  dice,  difguifed  her- 
felf  to  practice  midwife- 

ry»  -  -  [9] 

Albucasis,  approved  of 
delivery  by  the  feet  [9] 
Amjston,  or  interior  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  after-birth, 
defcription  of,  -  17 

Animalcula  in  fsmine ,  o» 
pinion  of  the  exiflence  of, 
239-  -fuppofedrefemblance 
of  to  tad-poles,  240-  -the 
exigence  of  denied,  241  -  - 
two  queftions  ariling  from 
the  notion  of,  -  242 

Apoplectic  fwooning,  at¬ 
tend  convullive  motions 
of  the  uterus ,  -  184 

Arms,  in  delivery  by  the 
feet,  attention  to  be  given 


to,  -  -  59 

Art  of  delivery ,  fummary 
hiftory  of,  [  1 J — by  whom 
exercifed,  [2] — -as  antient 
as  the  world,  ibid, — how 
brought  to  perfection,  [  1 1 J 
—in  what  date  in  the  time 
of  Hipp'ocrates,  [12] — ufe- 
ful  refleCtioi^s  by  Celfus 
towards  the 'improvement 
of,  [14] — fundamental  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  pradice 
of,  [18] — firft  freatife  on, 

[28]- 


> 
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[2$]— antiently  exercifed 
by  women,  [29] — reduced 
to  a  mechanical  problem, 

.  ,  ,  [36] 

Ascites,  fee  dropfy. 
Avicenna  approves  of  the 
delivery  by  the  feet,  [17] 

B, 

Back,  method  of  returning 
the  child  when  it  prefents 
by,  10 1 — precautions  to 
be  taken  in,  -  -  102 

Baptism,  care  to  be  taken 
to  have  it  conferred  on 
children  in  danger  of 
death,  213 — how  to  be 
adminiftered  in  different 
cafes,  214,  215—interna!, 
decifion  of  the  Do&ors  of 
Sorbonne  on,  -  216 

Bason,  the  place  which  con¬ 
tains  the  uterus ,  1 — bones 
which  form  it,  what,  2. — 
comparative  view  in  man 
and  woman  of,  6 — diffe¬ 
rences  of,  ibid.  —  two 
ilraits  in  a  bad  conforma¬ 
tion  of,  7 — feparation  of 
the  bones  of,  poffible,  8 
--bad  conformation  of,  25 
--method  of  knowing,  26 
--hurtful  to  delivery,  117 
-  -when  neceffary  to  per¬ 
form  the  Caefarean  opera¬ 
tion  in  confequence  of,  26 
Bathing,  proper  after  de¬ 
livery,  -  71 

Bavchin’s  obfervations  on 
the  Csefarean  operation, 

202 

Benoit  ( Alexander )  ap¬ 
proves  of  delivery  by  the 
feet,  [17] 

Bleeding,  convenient  in 
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the  beginning  of  labour, 
40  —  proper  in  mi  {.car¬ 
riages,  1  $4  —  proper  in 
convulfive  motions  of  the 
uterus ,  -  135^ 

Bones,  which  form  the  ba- 
fon,  what,  2 — defeription 
of,  *  .  -  ibid* 

Bourgois  ( Louifa )  firft 
troduced  forcible  delivery, 
in  cafe  of  great  flooding  in 
pregnancy,  [22] —judg¬ 
ment  on  her  treatife  on 
delivery,  -  -  35 

C. 

Cesarean  operation,  de¬ 
feription  of,  193 — manner 
of  performing,  194— -  — 
the  rupture  of  the  uterus y 
180— obfervations  on,  198 
■ —  —when  neceffary  to  be 
performed,  -  -  208 

Ca  lcit ration,  or  kicking 
of  the  child  againft  the  u- 
terus ,  error  of  imputing 
the  pains  and  efforts  to, 

286 

Gap  ill  air  fyrup  of,  re¬ 
cipe  for,  -  287 

Cataplasm,  for  the  fwei- 
ling  of  the  <vubva  after 
delivery  -  -  68 

Caul ,  what,  -  4$ 

Ceslus  ufeful  reflexions  of, 
on  the  art  of  delivery,  [14] 
Children,  new-born, 
conduit  to  be  obferved  to¬ 
ward,  77,  308— how  to  be 
cleanfed,  79,  313 — —ne¬ 
ceffary  to  procure  the  re- 
quiflte  evacuations  of,  ibid . 
—  —neceffary  to  examine 
into  the  date  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  pans  of  the  bodies  of. 
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ibid,-—  —regard  to  be  had 
to  the  dreffing  of,  80,  314 

-  -manner  of  feeding,  3  ;6 

-  -  proper  to  give  a  little 

fweetened  wine  to,  80 - 

conduct  to  when  born  weak 
in  confequence  of  the  hard- 
nefs  of  the  labour,  ibid. 

-  - infhu&ions  for  tying 

the  umbilical  cord  of,  208 

•J 

- - not  capable  of  living, 

when  born  before  the  fe- 
venth  month  of  pregnan¬ 
cy,  147 — when  faid  to  be 
in  the  paffage,  12 — -crown¬ 
ing  the  birth,  what,  43— ~ 
condant  upright  pofiuon  of 
in  the  uterus  not  true,  233 
—remedy  for  the  acefcent 
difeafes  of,  323— bow  to 
be  brought  to  life,  when 
they  do  not  breathe  after 
they  are  born,  3  1 1 

De  a  d  ,  in  the  uterus ,  du¬ 
ring  pregnancy,  by  what 
fign  diftingmfhed,  136— 

-  —in  delivery,  ibid.- - 
hade  requihte  in  the  ex¬ 
traction  of,  159  --  conduct: 
in  the  delivery  of,  ibid. 

Chirurgery  anciently 
praCdfeo  with  phyfic,  [29] 
reafon  for  parting  the  two 
arts,  ibid. 

Chorion,  exterior  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  after- birth, 
defeription  of,  [16]— rea- 
fons  for  believing  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  uterus ,  249 

Clysters  proper  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  on  the  coming  of  the 
firil  pains,  39— -neceffary 
in  the  milk  fever,  76 

Colic  of  the  woman  newly 
delivered,  removed  by  an 
oily  draught,  68 
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Comad  re,  SpaniOi  name  for 
a  midwife,  [6] 

Comar  1,  Italian  name  for  a 
midwife,  . ,  t6l 

Convulsions,  violent,  con- 
du6t  to  be  obferved  in, 
294— —preceding  delive¬ 
ry,  method  of  remedying, 
293  —  — opiates  proper  re¬ 
medy  for,  362 

Costive n^ss  of  a  lying- 14 
woman,  cortipofition  of  % 
clyiter  ror  preventing,  7  j 
Cotyle,  a  cavity  in  the 
bones  of  the  ifehium  fo 
called,  5 

Cot'Ylhdones  uteri net w hat, 
260  —  pia-ccntary,  whpt? 
•ufes  pi,  what,  260 
-two  parts  of,  conical  and 
m  ed u  ll a  ry ,  ,  279 

Coverings  of  the  foetus. 

S  e  e  after-  hi  rib . 

C o c c  y x defcm> t Lo n  o f,  4 
Crotchets,  antiently  in 
ilia  for  ex tradC n®'  *  dead 
children,  [23]— crooked 
forceps  preferable  to,  [77] 
Culbute,  or  turning  of  the 
child,  33—  cauies  of,  32  — 
at  what  lime,  takes  place 

33 —  -changes  the  rorm  -of 
the  belly  of  the  mother, 

34—  -not  true, 


o 

?-/o- 


Deliveries,  neceflhry  pre¬ 
parations  for,  37 — natura\ 
4  1  —  - — hrfi  kind  of,  ibid , 

—  —  fecond  kind  of,  31 

—  — — —  reafon 5  for  32— 
comparative  view  of  the 
two  kmds  qf,  60 — Con¬ 
ti  u id  of  the  midwife  in  the 

B  b  firil 
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firft  kind  of,  47-  -fecond 
kind  of,  33 — that  are  not 
natural .  8  f  - — hard  and  dif¬ 
ficult ,  proceed: ng  from  the 
child’s  prefen  ting  the  head 
and  body  obliquely,  98 

—  —the  head  and  one 

hand,  85- - the  face  up* 

tvaids,  86-—- —  the  feet, 
89— — -one  foot,  or  one 

loot  and  knee,  90 - — 

.toes  upwards,  92 - - 

hards,  04 - elbows,  ib. 

—  -fhoulders,  96  -  knees, 

98-—  —one  knee,  99 - 

one  leg  and  one  knee,  100 
■——the  back,  101,  102 

—  —the  belly,  105— - 

from  the  mother,  108 

—  —  from  the  oliquily 

of  the  uterus ,  ibid.- - 

from  the  weaknefs  of  the 
uterus ,  1 1  2—  • — from  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus ,  1 1  3 
— — -from’  the  vagina,  113 

—  ——from  the-  bkf'on,  117 

—  —from  the  co<  cvx,  1 2  2 

—  —  from  the  child ,  123 

—  —from  the  child’s  head 

being  too  big,  1 24— - 

from  the  child’s  being 

dropfical,  127 - from 

the  child’s  being  of  a  men- 
fitrous  form,  I30—  —  from 
there  being  two  children 
in  the  uterus ,  132 —  — 

from  the  after  birth,  134 
• — - — from  the  placenta, 
2  bid,—  ■ — fi rc  01  the  a  f  c  r  * 
birth  remaining  in  the  ute¬ 
rus,  137  • — from  the 
umbilical  cord,  ,  14O— — 
from  the  coverings,  142 

- - —from  caufes  merely 

accidental,  143—  progrefs 


of,  34— when  thought  to 
be  efiedled,  36  —  when 
near  an  end,  46— clan- 
deliine,  duty  of  rnidwives 
in,  210 

Descensus,  or  falling  down 
of  the  uterus,  155— com¬ 
plete  or  incomplete,  176 — 
caufed  by  forcing  away  too 
ftrongly  the  placenta ,  343 
—how  prevented,  303 
Dole,  judgment  of,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  delivery  by  the 
feet,  62 

Dri  nk,  proper  for  lying  in 
women,  76 

Dropsies  of  unborn  chil¬ 
dren,  how  diiiinguifhed. 


Emollient  deco  ft  ions  affift 

delivery,  39 - vapour 

of,  when  proper  to  be 
ufed,-  ibid.  — *  —  clyjlers , 
when  to  be  given,  ibid. 

Examination  of  the  parts, 
before  delivery,  22  —  of 
the  vagina,  23 — of  the 
bones  of  the  bafon,  23  — 
of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus , 
2 7— of  the  pofition  of  the 
uterus  itfelf,  29— whether 
women  be  really  pregnant, 
or  nog  30- — manner  of,  31 
—  —in  the  progrefs  of 
delivery,  48 — of  the  body 
of  children  newly  born. 


False- germ,  wrong  notion 
of  a  real  conception,  147 
False-pains  what,  and  how 
caufed,  24 

Feet, 
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Feet,  advantages  of  delive¬ 
ry  by,  66 

Fever,  Milk.  See  Milk- 

fiver. 

Floodings  during  pregnan¬ 
cy,  conduct  to  be  obierved 
in,  291 — remedy  for  mo¬ 
derating,  292  — after  deli¬ 
very,  how  to  be  treated, 

355 

Foetus,  natural  pofition  of 
in  the  waters,  20 — takes 
a  new  politico  at  the  end 
of  nine  months,  21— oc¬ 
cupies  in  the  uterus  the 
leaft  fpace  poffible,  22 — 
admirable  mechanifm  for 
changing  the  litnation  of, 
32 — obfervations  on  the 
means,  by  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  nouriffiment,  259 
- — obfervation  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Whether  nourilhed  by 
communication  of  blood 
with  the  mother,  ibid. — 
its  nutriment ,  of  a  chy¬ 
lous  or  milky  kind,  280 
— -  —»red  blood  no  part  of, 

ibid. 

Forceps  (Mr.  Levret’s)  pre¬ 
ferable  to  crotchets,  in  ex¬ 
tracting  a  dead  child,  [27] 

• — — -a  mole,  ibid.  —  — 
the  head  of  a  child,  re¬ 
maining  in  t he  uterus,  ibid. 

Fundus  of  the  uterus,  what, 
ic— -grows  thicker  by  di- 
lication,  ibid. 

G. 


the  feet  again!!  nature, 

[16] 

Gordon,  thought  delivery 
by  ,the  feet  again#  nature*. 

i*  i  ti6J 

Greeks,  the  women  among 
them  aifiiled  at  labours,  [3] 

H. 

Head  of  the  child ,  obliquely 
fituated  in  the  uterus ,  may 
be  redreffed  by  the  good 
iituation  of  the  woman, 
84— -how  to  reClify,  85  — 
refiing  in  the  uterus  caufe 
of,  162  — -  different  reme¬ 
dies  for,  ibid.— — — incon- 
veniencies  attending  all  but 
Mr.  Gregory’s,  164 — pre- 

feating  of,  41 - objedt 

of  attention,  when,  48— 
advantages  in  delivery  by, 

62 

Hebammen,  0 r  de  Heben  le¬ 
ver,  German  names  of  a 
midwife,  [6] 

He  brews,  among  them  wo¬ 
men  officiated  at  labours, 

[3] 

Hip  pocrates’s  decifon  in 
favour  of  delivery  by  the 
head,  60 

Hydrocephalon,  See 

dropfees. 

Hyginus,  wrote  a  treatife 
to  prove  the  antients  had 
not'  midwives.  [9] 

K. 


Gale ati us,  regards  as  a-  Kermes,  confediion  of  re 
fainft  nature  deliveries  by  ope  for,  234 


the  feet,  [  16]  Kicking  of  the  child ,  See 


Galen,  thought  delivery  by  calcitration. 

&  b  2 


L. 
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L.  ' 

Labour,  the  greatefi  diffi¬ 
culty  of  in  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus ,  li — what  pro¬ 
per  to  be  uone  a:  the  ap¬ 
proach  of,  38*— -how  to 
juq*?e  of  hard  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  44 — figtis  to  know 
the  beginning  of,  43— 
principal  objects  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  height  of, 
48-— natural,  conduit  to 
be  obferved  in,  301 

Labour  pains,  obferva- 
tions  to  be  made  on,  47— 
effedual  or  ineffectual,  how 
to  be  difiinguifhed,  ibid* 
Levatrice.  See  mid'wi'ves. 
Lilium,  recipe  for,  233 
Lochia,  what,  47 — obfier- 
vations  neceffary  to  be 
made  on,  69 

Lying-in-- women,  manner 
of  conducting  when  new- 

O 

ly  delivered,  67 — proper 
regimen  for,  68  —  how  to 
be  treated  in  cale  of  w i f- 
carriage,  150 


M. 

Maiden-hair.  See  CapiU 
iair. 

Mamdiegues,  Celtic  name 
of  a  midwife,  [6] 

Matron es.  See  ml dswi %’es . 
Meconium,  or  hi  it  ii ool  re- 
quifite  to  be  procured,  79 
Membranes,  what.  See  of 
ter- birth.  —  when  to  be 
broken,  303 

La  Mere,  the  unguent  of 
recipe  for,  237 
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Midwives,  fpoken  of  in 
Genefis  and  Exodus,  [2] 
- —  —-in  the  firfi  book  of 
Kings,  [3] — -Plato  fpeaks 
much  of,  ibid .  • —  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Ariftotle,  and  PIG 
ny,  mentions,  ibid — Mo  fi¬ 
ction  fpeaks  of,  [4]-— -the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and 
Terence  prove  them  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  ibid~~ 
etymology  cf  the  Latin 
name  given  to,  ibid. — - 
known  in  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  [3]- — have 
divers  names  in  different 
countries,  [6]— not  among 
the  antients,  according  to 
Plyginus,  [9]- — how  to 
ad  immediately  after  the 
coming  out  of  the  child, 
36— -Mejallodeth,  Hebrew 
name  of,  [3]  - —  Greek 
names  for,  [4] — different 
names  of,  [6 ] — - obfer va¬ 
rious  to  be  made,  and  af- 
fi fiance  to  be  given  by, 
47— duty  cf,  to  obferve  if 
the  child  prefect  by  the 
feet,  33  —  two  important 
points  to  be  obferved  by, 

106 

Milk-Fever,  condud  of  a 
prudent  midwife  in,  71—- 
caufes  of,  72  —  fhivering 
or  cold  fit  produced  by,  73 
—management  of  a  wo¬ 
man  in,  76 

Mil  uterine,  diluted ,  the 
pabulum  of  viviparous  ani¬ 
mals,  289 

— —  -  concentrated ,  the  pabu¬ 
lum  ot  oviparous,  ibid . 
Miscarriage,  how  a  mid¬ 
wife  fhould  ad  where  there 

is 
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as  a  danger  of,  144— what, 
146  —  of  the  two  firif 
months,  without  pain,  147 

* - without  heemorrh  age, 

ibid.—  — without  trouble, 
ibid.  — •  confirmed*  con- 
dud  of  the  midwife  in, 
148  — *■  —  undecided,  145 
^bleeding  and  fleep  firft 
fuccours  for,  154— how  a 
midwife  ihould  ad,  when 
called  to  a  woman  who 
has  procured  her  own,  153 

Moles,  three  kinds  of,  167 
* — firft  kind  of,  ibid - 
fecond,  168 — third,  ibid . 
«— figns  to  diftinguifh  the 
firft  kinds  of,  168—  — 
fecond  kinds  of,  169—  — 
method  of  extrading,  170 
— obfervations  on,  280— 
not  adhering  to  the  uterust 
281— not  caufed  by  the 
growing  of  the  placenta , 
ibid. — after  the  delivery  of 
the  child,  284— -not  falfe 
conceptions,  1 8  i 

N. 

\  1 

Navel-string,  what,  17 
— the  Prophet  Ezekiel  is 
the  firft  that  takes  notice 
of  the  cutting  of,  [12] — 
veflels  of,  17 — ligature  of, 
how  to  be  made,  77 — 
abfurdity  in  leaving  longer 
in  boys  than  girls,  77— » 
coming  out  before  the 
child,  caufe  of  hard  la¬ 
bour,  140 — danger  from 
its  being  twifted  round  the 

child’s  neck,  141 - - 

method  of  relieving  from, 

veflels  do  not 


E  % 

communicate  with  thofe  6t 
the  uterine  part  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  275 —arteries  of, 
265— -^veins  of,  266— con-* 
formation  of,  265 — »ufe$ 
of  its  length,  27 1 — bleeds 
only  a  few  ounces  when 
cut,  273— Ihould  have  but 
one  ligature,  3  id 

Neck  of  the  uterus .  See 
Orijice  of  the  uterus • 

O. 

Orifice  of  the  uterust  what* 
11  —  mod  difficult  place 
of  in  labour,  ibid.  — -  diffi¬ 
cult  labours  produced  by 
bad  ftates  of,  ibid.- — favour¬ 
able  difpofkions  of  towards 
labours,  13,  44 — bad  dif- 
portions  of,  28 — fcirrhus, 
difpofition  of,  hurtful  tode« 
livery,  a  8 

Os,  ilium 5,  description  of,  6— 
pubes ,  defcription  of,  5 — • 
ifchiumy  defcription  of,  7— ® 
facrum,  defcription  of#  ’  2 
Ossa  innominata  ,defcrip- 
tion  of,  4 — divifion  of,  5 

F. 

P  a  r  e  r  a  .  See  comadre . 

Pare'  (. Amhrofe )  approved  of 
delivery  by  the  feet,  [17] 
— treatife  of  generation  by, 
[34]  —  opinion  which  it 
carries,  ibid . 

Pelvis,  See  bafcn. 
Perineum,  what,  190 
rupture  of,  what,  ibid. — — -» 
young  women  more  fub® 
je&  to  than  others,  191 
—  — method  of  remedy- 
C  C  ingr 
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1  og,  ibid. —  — -precautions 
in,  192 — how  to  prevent 
.  the  laceration  of,  304 
Periods,  twpneceffary  to  be 
diltinguilhed  in  deliveries, 

107 

* 

Phanarete,  mother  of  So¬ 
crates,  a  midwife,  [3] 
Plato,  fpeaks  largely  of  mid 
wives,  [3] 

Placenta,  conformation  of, 
263  - — condudt  to  be  ob- 
ferved  when  it  remains  after 
the  delivery  of  the  child, 
325  —  ufes  of,  as  lungs, 
27 1  reafons  again  ft  the 
forcible  delivery  of,  343— 
does  not  grow  when  left 
in  the  uterus,  2S1— turns 
fcirrhus  when  it  continues 
to  adhere,  ibid.—  does  not 
bleed  when  delivered,  276 
Prolapsus  of  th&uterus.  See 
defcenfus, 

R. 

Easels  ‘Water,  recipe  for, 

-37 

S. 

S  a  0  e  s-F  emmes,  French 
name  of  a  midwi  fe,  [6] 
Saint  Sophia  thought  de¬ 
livery  by  the  feet  unnatu¬ 
ral,  [16] 

Salpa,  an  antient  midwife, 

[4] 

SpiRRHtis  difpofition  of  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  is  hurt¬ 
ful  to  delivery,  28 

S,e  c o  n  d  i  n  £ .  See  after  birth. 
§ e p T  u  14 •  See  perinaum , 

-•  ■  A  a  A  >  .  <,  '  '  ■  r  y,"  i  f  *  "i 
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Se ration  praifed  delivery 
by  the  feet,  [17 J 

Sou  main  pra&iced  with  fuc- 
qefs  the  Caefarean  opera¬ 
tion,  207 

Statira,  an  antient  mid¬ 
wife,  [4] 

Straits,  two,  in  the  bad 
conformation  of  the  bafon. 
See  bafon. 

Swelling,  cz demat ous,  of 
the  parts  before  delivery, 
34 — cades  of,  ibid. 
Sympathetic  motions, 
what,  37 

T; 

Theriaica,  recipe  for,  233 
Touching  or  examining* 
See  examination. 
Turning  of  the  child.  See 
cu  bute» 


Vagina,  faulty  conformation 
of,  23 

Vallescus  de  Tar  ant  a  ap¬ 
proves  delivery  by  the  feet, 

[«7i 

Valliere,  [the  dutchejs  of) 
the  fir  ft  who  made  ufe  of  a 
furgeon  in  her  delivery,  [8] 
Varan dus  miftakenly  re¬ 
gards  delivery  by  the  feet 
as  unnatural.  [16] 

U  mbilical  Cord.  See 
naval  firing,  , 

Urine,  difcharge  of,  requi- 
fite  to  be  procured  in  new¬ 
born  children,  79 

Uterus,  where  contained, 
j— > brief  defcription  of,  10 
— divide a 
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--“divided  into  three  parts, 
fundus,  what,  ibid . 
—neck,  of  what,  ibid.— 
orifice,  of  what,  1 1 — moil 
natural  and  advantageous 
petition  of,  1 3~— in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  labour,  obier- 
vations  to  be  made  on  the 
Hate  of  the  orifice  of,  48 
— pofition  of,  material  to 
be  known,  13— caufes 
the  obliquity  of,  14  — 
defeenfus,  or  falling  down 
of,  175— —incomplete  or 
complete,  176 — reverfmg 
or  inverfiofi  of,  what,  iyg 
— convuliive  motion  of, 

182 - -caufes  of,  183—? 

rupture  of,  187 — remarks 
on  the  body,  or  principal 
fubilance  of,  260— adapted 
to  other  offices  than  th$t 
of  utero-gdladon,  261  — 
neceffary  to  be  anointed  and- 
fomented  at  the  approach 
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of  labour,  39— conforms* 
tion  of,  267 

Vo  lner ARY*w^r,  recipe 
for,  26^ 

VujtvA,  a  warm  cloth  pro¬ 
per  to  be  applied  to  after 
delivery,  67,  68  —  when 
fvvelled,  a  caufe  of  ihan- 
gulation,  68  —  cataplaim 
proper  to  be  applied  to, 
ibid .  — ■  proper  application 
to  after- delivery,  348 

W, 

Waters,  fir  ft,  what,  43*—** 
burfling  of,  needfary  in 
delivery,  ibid.—fecond,  or 
true,  what,  46  —  form, 
when,  43 

Women,  pregnant,  how  to 
be  placed  before  deli  very  ? 
37,  296— method  'of  ma¬ 
naging  when  lately  deli¬ 
vered,  67—  —  ia  common 
cafes,  3,47 
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